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(lewspapers  Fared  Well 
[n  National  Legislation 

I  No  Important  Judidal  Decision  Affecting  Pub- 

I  Ushers  . . .  Departmental  Orders  Rather  Than 

Statutory  Enactments  Stand  Out 
By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

I  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  26 —  lican  candidate  for  President  of  the  City  Democrat  has  had  similar  bills 
Viewed  from  a  newspaper  publish-  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  his  legis-  in  the  past  two  sessions, 
j  standpoint,  departmental  orders  lative  successes.  While  District  At-  Correspondents  held  the  center  of 
ither  than 
itutory  enact- 
Hits  stand  out 
a  survey  of 
t  “legislative 
ar”  scheduled 
be  brought  to 
close  next 
eek  with  Con- 
ess  adjourning 
session  which 
IS  run  into  its 
ghth  month. 

Progress  was 


Usher  interest  was  focused  on  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  setting  out  cer¬ 
tain  principles  of  copyright  protection 
which  had  long  been  misunderstood; 
and  which  continued  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  in  some  quarters  even  after  the 
ruling  was  announced. 

In  Washingtonian  Publishing  Co., 
vs.  Pearson  &  Allen,  the  court  said 
deposit  of  printed  copies  in  the  office 
of  the  registrar  is  not  necessary  to 
insure  copyright  protection,  provided 
a  notice  of  copyright  claim  appears  on 
the  printed  material.  The  court  said 
copies  must  be  deposited,  however, 
before  suit  for  infringement  can  be 
maintained.  Cited  also  was  the  fact 
that,  while  copyright  is  complete 
without  the  formality  of  deposit,  the 
registrar  has  the  legal  right  to  de¬ 
mand  that  copies  be  placed  on  file 
and  the  fee  of  $2  for  each  copyright 
be  paid.  Col.  Clement  L.  Bouve,  regis- 
strar,  supplemented  the  decision  with 
an  explanation  that  only  one  deposit 
(of  two  copies)  and  only  one  $2  pay¬ 
ment  are  necessary  to  complete  regis¬ 
tration,  regardless  of  whether  the  ma¬ 
terial  appears  in  a  single  publication 
or  is  syndicated  to  many. 

Mobil*  Press  Radio 
Mobile  press  radio  became  a  fact 
in  February  when  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  announced 
facilities  for  reporters  covering  events 


Arthur  Capper 


■ade  in  estab- 
ping  the  posi- 

of  carriers,  and  editorial  em- 
loyes,  in  relation  to  the  Social  Se- 
urity  Act  and  the  wage-hour  stat- 
*.  Begun,  also,  was  the  long- 
wited  action  to  determine  the  rea- 
n  (and  the  justification)  for  high 
iwsprint  costs — a  Department  of 

1  slice  proceeding  which  already  has 
suited  in  grand  jury  activity  on  the 
est  Coast. 

latensive  Criticism  of  Press 

In  the  judicial  branch  of  govern- 
ent,  there  were  no  decisions  of  out- 
iding  importance  to  the  publishing 
iness  in  the  period  paralleling  the 
ting  of  Congress.  In  the  executive 
B^nch,  President  Roosevelt  intensi- 
1  his  criticisms  of  the  press,  aided 
^retary  Harold  L.  Ickes,  with  in- 
vidual  reporters  and  groups  feeling 
lash  heretofore  applied  only  to 
iblishers. 

Journalists  continued  to  play  im- 
'ftant  roles  in  the  national  legisla¬ 
te  assembly.  Senator  Carter  Glass, 
‘»iiig  his  81st  birthday  January  4, 
•"tinued  his  leadership  of  the  con- 
rvative  Democratic  wing  with  no 
lallenger  for  his  distinction  of  “the 
ition’s  outstanding  authority  in  the 
of  federal  finance.”  Busy  in  the 
of  monetary  legislation,  he  found 
to  shuttle  between  the  Capital 
iPd  his  newspapers — the  Lynchburg 
H^)  News  and  Advance. 
lUHis  senatorial  colleague,  Harry  F. 
Jyfd,  was  the  session’s  acknowledged 
^er  in  economy  moves,  his  latest 
^eavor  concerning  the  new  lending- 
pnding  bill,  the  amount  of  which 
^  iMterially  slashed  under  Byrd’s 
pection.  Senator  Byrd  publishes 
N  Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  and  the 
f«rmoi!hurg  (Va.)  News-Record. 
Byrd  Also  Prominent 
^®^tor  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg, 
left  the  office  of  editor  and  pub- 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
^■fttld  to  enter  the  Senate  continued 
gain  ground  as  a  potential  Repub- 
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torney  Thomas  Dewey  led  national 
polls,  Vandenburg’s  strength  was  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  Dewey 
forces  conceded  Michigan’s  conven¬ 
tion  votes  to  the  senator.  Each  is 
eligible  for  the  “favorite  son”  sup¬ 
port  of  that  state’s  delegation. 

Former  Governor  of  Kansas,  and 
United  States  Senator  since  1918, 
Arthur  Capper  occupied  the  somewhat 
anomalous  role  of  leading  advocate  of 
legislation  to  bar  periodicals  carrying 
liquor  advertisements  from  interstate 
commerce  —  anomalous  because,  in 
business  life,  the  Senator  is  publisher 
ot  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  a  news¬ 
paper  enjoying  interstate  circulation. 

Martin  Active  in  House 

On  the  House  side,  selection  of 
Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin  as 
minority  leader,  clothed  him  with 
the  responsibility  of  leading  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  New  Deal.  How  effec¬ 
tively  he  fulfilled  that  task  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  Washington 
correspondents,  in  a  magazine  poll, 
labeled  the  North  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Evening  Chronicle  publisher  as  “most 
valuable  member  of  Congress.”  Mar¬ 
tin  has  attracted  attention  among  the 
GOP  “President  makers,”  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  potential  compromise  choice 
to  lead  the  party  in  1940. 

During  the  session  rapidly  nearing 
its  close,  two  changes  were  made  in 
Congressional  rules  affecting  use  of  the 
press  galleries.  Early  in  the  year, 
photographers  were  admitted  with  an 
admonition  to  be  “discreet” — and  al¬ 
most  lost  their  privileges  when  a  shot 
of  several  sleeping  Senators  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Reporters  for  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  were  granted  separate  gallery 
facilities. 


One  of  the  first  bills  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  hopper  was  Representative  Ed¬ 
ward  Curley’s  proposal  that  newspa¬ 
permen  be  protected  in  their  refusal 
to  reveal  confidential  information  in 
federal  proceedings.  The  New  York 


the  stage  in  hearings  on  President 
Roosevelt’s  first  important  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  session — that  of  Harry  Hop¬ 
kins  for  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Arthur  Krock,  Frank  Kent  and  Joseph 
Alsop  were  called  to  testify  on  the 
much-quoted  expression,  “spend  and 
spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect.” 
T^ey  conceded  that,  while  attributed 
by  each  to  Hopkins,  it  was  hearsay. 

Press  and  Radio 

Before  the  session  was  one  month 
old.  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana,  announced  he  would  lead  a 
legislative  movement  to  divorce  press 
from  radio  by  prohibiting  issuance  of 
broadcast  licenses  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  companies.  Later,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  declared 
the  question  of  joint  ownership  would 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call  for  approval  of  a  license  transfer. 
Subsequently,  the  transfer  was  ap¬ 
proved  without  hearing  or  further 
study. 

Administrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews 
opened  the  subject  of  “professionals” 
in  editorial  work  with  a  statement 
that  he  would  conduct  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  thereon.  Later,  he  said  such  a 
study  seemed  uncalled  for  because  of 
lack  of  interest.  No  hearing  was  con¬ 
ducted.  Andrews  next  decreed  per¬ 
sons  earning  $4,800  or  more  would  be 
exempted  from  the  act.  Next  step  in 
this  direction  was  public  indorsement 
of  a  proposed  amendment  which  would 
declare  persons  earning  $2,400  a  year, 
or  more,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
statute,  this  being  Andrews’  answer 
to  the  request  of  publishers  that  the 
problem  of  continuous  assignment  be 
solved.  Last  announcement  from 
Andrews’  office  was  to  the  effect  that, 
organized  labor  opposing  this  amend¬ 
ment,  he  would  repay  past  favors  by 
withdrawing  his  supc>ort  for  the 
$2,400-a-year  exemption. 

As  January  came  to  an  end,  pub- 


in  places  remote  from  other  means  of 
communication.  Few  applications  for 
this  service  have  been  filed. 

Protracted  hearings  on  Senate  bills 
to  prohibit  advertising  of  liquor  by 
radio,  conducted  in  April,  were  in¬ 
tended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  similar 
ban  on  newspaper  advertising.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  broadcast 
restriction,  and  as  a  result  the  news¬ 
paper  measures  have  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  committee.  Action  during 
the  session  beginning  next  January  is 
predicted. 

In  a  ruling  announced  April  12, 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  accepted  publish¬ 
ers’  contentions  that  new.sboys  who 
do  not  receive  their  copies  at  the  place 
of  publication  are  not  subject  to  the 
wage-hour  act.  Basis  for  that  deci¬ 
sion  was  the  fact  that  the  carriers  do 
not  function  “in  or  about  the  plant.” 

Newsprint  Probe 

Decision  to  probe  newsprint  prices, 
on  a  national  basis,  was  announced 
late  in  May  by  Thurman  Arnold,  As¬ 
sistant  U.  S.  Attorney  General.  Mov¬ 
ing  quickly,  the  Department  of  Justice 
caused  a  grand  jury  to  be  impaneled 
in  California.  Meanwhile  investiga¬ 
tors  worked  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  gathering  evidence. 

A  Treasury  ruling,  in  June,  decided 
the  troublesome  issue  of  whether  paper 
16  inches  wide,  or  wider,  is  “standard 
newsprint”  and  therefore  duty-free 
under  the  tariff  act.  Relying  upon 
records  of  debate  during  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  bill,  the  Treasury  re¬ 
moved  all  doubt  by  declaring  those 
sizes  to  be  “standard”  and  therefore 
free  of  tariff. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  found  itself  in  litigation  when 
it  refused  to  extend  the  experimental 
license  of  Station  WLW,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  on  a  super-power  basis  Complaint 
had  been  made  that  the  station  was 
enjoying  an  exclusive  right  through 
which  it  was  in  a  position  to  blanket 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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Syracuse  Daily  Suspends 
After  Its  Sale  to  Herald 


Name  of  lOO-Year-Old  Journal  Purchased 
From  W.  R.  Hearst . . .  S.  I.  Newhouse  Denies 
He  Has  Acquired  Interest  in  Herald 


THE  CENTURY-OLD  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  evening,  and  its 
Sunday  edition,  the  American,  sus¬ 
pended  publication  this  week  after 
the  names  had  been  acquired  from 
W.  R.  Hearst,  the  owner  since  1925, 
by  the  Syracuse  Herald,  evening  and 
Simday.  The  Herald  will  be  known 
henceforth  as  the  Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Journal. 

Although  no  announcement  was 
made  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Jenkins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald  Company,  or  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  publisher  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Ledger,  regarding  reported 
acquisition  of  the  Herald  by  Mr.  New¬ 
house,  Editor  &  Publisher  received 
reliable  information  indicating  that 
the  Newark  publisher  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Herald. 

"Statement  at  Proper  Time" 

Mr.  Newhouse,  reached  Tuesday  at 
Syracuse,  where  he  has  spent  most  of 
the  last  few  weeks  supposedly  to  ar¬ 
range  details  of  the  deal,  denied  this, 
however.  He  protested  he  has  “no 
connection  you  can  talk  about”  with 
the  suspension  of  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can  or  with  any  financing  reputedly 
made  simultaneously  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  names  of  the  Hearst 
papers  by  the  Herald. 

Miss  Jenkins  declined  to  comment 
on  the  reports  regarding  Mr.  New¬ 
house.  Reached  Wednesday  by  tele¬ 
phone,  she  said  a  statement  would  be 
made  “at  the  proper  time.”  Asked 
whether  such  a  statement  was  likely 
to  be  made  this  week,  she  said  she 
“did  not  wish  to  make  a  statement  at 
this  time”  and  referred  further  in¬ 
quiries  to  E.  A.  O’Hara,  publisher. 

Mr.  O’Hara  is  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Jenkins.  He  has  been  associated  for 
many  years  with  the  Herald,  which 
has  been  controlled  since  1903  by  the 
widow  and  the  daughter  of  Arthur 
Jenkins,  who  founded  the  paper  in 
1877.  Efforts  to  reach  Mr.  O’Hara  by 
telephone  from  New  York  were  un¬ 
successful,  however,  and  he  would 
make  no  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Syracuse  correspondent  re¬ 
garding  any  part  Mr.  Newhouse  may 
have  had  in  the  transactions. 

Mr.  Newhouse,  questioned  concern¬ 
ing  his  presence  in  Syracuse,  com¬ 
mented  it  was  “a  very  lovely  place 
to  be.”  He  insisted  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  management  cr 
operation  of  the  Herald,  pointing  out 
that  it  has  the  same  officers,  execu¬ 
tives  and  directors. 

William  F.  Hofmann,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Jamaica  Long  Island 
Press  and  the  Long  Island  City  Star- 
Journal,  which  Mr.  Newhouse  con¬ 
trols,  has  been  with  him  in  Syracuse 
in  recent  weeks. 

Herald  Report  Broadcast 
Radio  Station  WSYR,  Syracuse,  in 
a  news  broadcast  Monday  night, 
stated  that  Mr.  Newhouse  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Joumal-American  and 
Herald  transaction. 

“While  no  announcement  has  been 
made  as  yet,”  WSYR’s  announcer 
said,  “it  is  understood  a  new  corpo¬ 
ration,  headed  by  S.  I.  Newhouse,  is 
being  formed,  this  to  be  the  company 
controlling  the  Syracuse  Herald 
which  in  turn  took  over  the  Journal 
name  and  rights.”  The  following 
night  the  station  said:  “It  could  not 


be  confirmed  whether  Newhouse,  or 
others,  control  the  Printing  Machine 
Sales  Corporation,  which  now  owns 
the  tangible  property  of  the  Journal.” 

Asked  concerning  reports  that  Rid- 
der  Brothers  were  associated  in  the 
Herald-Joumal  transaction,  Victor  F. 
Ridder,  in  New  York  succinctly  told 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

“Tm  sorry  we  are  not,  but  we 
are  not.” 

The  Journal’s  suspension  on  Mon¬ 
day  left  Syracuse,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  earliest  newspaper  history, 
with  but  two  daily  papers — the  morn¬ 
ing  Post-Standard  and  the  evening 
Herald. 

The  move,  giving  confirmation  to 
widespread  reports  during  the  past 
two  weeks  of  impending  changes,  was 
annoimced  Saturday  night  in  issues 
of  the  Sunday  American  and  in  no¬ 
tices  distributed  to  Journal-Ameri- 
can  employes. 

To  Add  Amarican  Weekly 

The  notice  in  the  American  stated: 
“The  Syracuse  Journal  is  publishing 
its  last  edition  today  (Saturday)  and 
the  Syracuse  Sunday  American  will 
publi^  tomorrow  for  the  last  time. 
The  name,  Syracuse  Journal  and 
Syracuse  Sunday  American,  have 
been  acquired  by  the  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald.”  That  was  all. 

In  its  Monday  editions,  the  Herald 
began  carrying  virtually  all  of  the 
Journal’s  features  and  is  expected  to 
have  the  International  News  wire 
service  also. 

Besides  a  full  page  of  features  taken 
over  from  the  Journal,  including  13 
of  the  leading  King  Features  columns, 
the  Herald  also  took  a  full  page  of 
Journal  comics.  It  now  carries  two 
pages  of  comics  daily. 

The  American  Weekly  will  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Sunday  Herald. 

Monday  the  Herald  ran  off  a  pre¬ 
date  edition  which  will  replace  the 
Journal’s  Canadian  predate.  Greater 
space  will  be  given  to  news  of  other 
upstate  communities.  Tuesday’s  Her¬ 
ald  was  28  pages,  compared  with  26 
on  Monday. 

Burrtll  Remains  with  Hearst 

It  was  reliably  reported  that  Louis 
D.  Burrill,  secretary  of  Syracuse 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Journal  since  the  death  of  his 
father,  Harvey  D.  Burrill,  veteran 
Syracuse  newspaperman,  last  Dec.  24, 
will  retire  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Syracuse,  but  is  still  retained 
by  the  Hearst  organization.  Mr.  Bur- 
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CALENDAR 

July  31-Au|(u<i|  5 — American 
Newspaper  (Juild,  convention. 
Hotel  Fairmont.  San  Francisco. 

Augu^^l  3-5  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Ocean  Terrace  Hotel,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  N.  C. 

.4ugii!>t  17-19  —  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  national  convention,  North¬ 
western  Universitv,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

August  1 9-26  —  International 
’Typographical  Union,  83d  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

August  31 -September  5 — 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention,  San 
Francisco,  Palo  Alto,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 


reader,  and  Edward  Griffin,  photf 
rapher. 

The  announcement  to  empl 
distributed  by  the  Journal  mana] 
ment  was  made  “with  extreme 
and  with  full  appreciation  of  wha 
means  to  employes.” 

“We  understand,”  the  notice  cj 
tinued,  “that  some  of  our  emplcJ 
have  already  accepted  employn| 
with  another  local  newspaper, 
cept  for  these,  we  have  set  aside  s| 
ficient  funds  to  provide  a  subst 
dismissal  bonus.” 


rill  was  unsuccessful  in  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  to  purchase  the  Journal  from 
the  Hearst  interests. 

Incorporation  papers  were  filed 
Monday  with  the  ^cretary  of  State 
at  Albany,  giving  the  new  firm’s  name 
as  the  Newsprint  Sales  Corporation, 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City.  Names 
of  the  incorporators  were  not  avail¬ 
able. 

A  deed  filed  at  Syracuse  shows  the 
sale  of  Journal-American  plant  to 
the  Print  Machine  Sales  Corporation, 
203  Lafayette  Street.  New  York.  It 
was  signed  by  Gerald  O.  Markuson, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y..  president  of 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Circulation  of  the  Herald  for  the 
six-month  period  ended  March  31, 
was  54.091  daily  and  54,765  Sunday; 
for  the  Journal,  62,622  daily  and  147,- 
821  for  the  Sunday  American,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ABC. 

Monday  the  Herald  carried  both 
the  Herald  and  Journal  vignettes, 
but  its  former  masthead,  and  is 
being  published  from  the  11-year- 
old  Herald  plant  at  220  Herald  Place. 
This  building,  which  was  opened  in 
1928  and  which  represented  a  total 
investment  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  is  the  most  complete  and 
modern  in  any  upstate  city.  The 
Journal  plant  in  East  Fayette  Street 
has  been  closed,  except  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices  which  are  open  to  wind 
up  circulation  and  advertising  ac¬ 
counts. 

130  G*t  Jobs  on  Herald 

Suspension  of  publication  by  the 
Journal  meant  loss  of  employment  for 
428  employes  of  the  company  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  in  other  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  New  York  communities.  About 
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Severance  Pay 

Payments  of  this  severance  moi 
were  started  Wednesday,  “calcul4 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  continui 
and  uninterrupted  service  in 
Hearst  organization  and  the  prevt^ 
ing  practice  in  comparable  cities™ 
the  newspaper  field.” 

Commenting  editorially  on 
Journal’s  suspension,  the  Syrac; 
Post-Standard  said: 

“High  wages,  high  prices  for  mai 
rials,  increasing  taxes  and  other  f 
penses  which  cannot  be  escaped 
making  impossible  the  large  emp!r^ 
ment  and  enterprise  regarded 
normal  just  a  few  years  ago.  c 
sale  of  the  Journal  demonstrsl 
clearly  and  irrefutably  how  thd 
high  costs  affect  employment  aj 
welfare  progress. 

“It  illustrates  as  well  how  the  oi 
lets  for  differing  expressions  of  op: 
ion  are  being  peduced.  This  is  Li 
ill  every  publishing  field,  in  otij 
parts  of  the  country  as  well  as 
Syracuse.  It  places  greater  respo.'; 
bility  for  fairness  and  soundn^ 
those  that  are  left.” 

Journal  Began  as  Weekly 

Established  as  a  weekly  in  Mr 
1839,  the  first  issue  of  the  daily  Sy 
cuse  Journal  appeared  July  4,  IW 
Various  owners  controlled  it  fr#' 
time  to  time  and  the  late  Harvey 
Burrill  dominated  its  policies  for 
most  a  generation,  becoming  head 
the  company  in  1904.  W.  R.  Hearst 
1922  started  the  Syracuse  Teleg' 
and  Syracuse  Sunday  American 
three  years  later  he  bought 
Journal  and  consolidated  the 

The  Journal  has  been  conducted^ 
Hearst  newspaper  since  that  time,  if®* 
Burrill  remaining  as  publisher  c 
his  death  last  year.  .  , 

The  Herald  has  been  in  the 
kins  and  O’Hara  families  for 
than  60  years.  Arthur  Jenkins. 


130  were  retained  by  the  Herald.  In 
addition  to  throwing  out  of  work 
those  employed  in  the  Journal  build¬ 
ing  or  as  corresfxmdents,  hundreds  of 
carrier  boys  in  Syracuse  and  other 
communities  have  lost  their  jobs. 

The  Herald  hired  only  seven  edi¬ 
torial  men  from  the  Journal.  These 
are:  Brohman  Roth.  Duane  LaFleche, 
Robert  T.  Brown  and  Richard  Welch, 
reporters  and  rewrite;  Jack  Durkin, 
sports  writer;  Harry  Sterns,  copy 


genius  as  a  newspaper  maker,  shT**" 
the  daily  with  a  capital  of  $265 
develop)^  it,  as  an  outstandingly 
dependent  newspaper,  into  one  of 


strongest  publications  in  New 


hfair 

“If 


State.  E.  H.  O’Hara,  who  died 
1936,  was  long  associated  with 
founder  of  the  paper  and  was  its  pj® 
lisher  after  Mr.  Jenkins’  de»®S' 
Messrs.  Jenkins  and  O’Hara  “ 
brothers-in-law.  Mr.  Jenkins  diei 
1903 

Mr.  Jenkins’  widow,  the  foiT^ 
Emma  Hogan,  and  their  daugl-J^Iy 
Miss  Mary  E.  Jenkins,  the  Herafjile 
president,  have  held  the  contro, 
stock.  E.  A.  O’Hara,  present  P 
lisher,  and  G.  W.  O’Hara,  nephe*’ 
Mrs.  Emma  Jenkins,  have  been 
tively  connected  with  the  paper 
years. 


PEW,  IR»  TO  SPRINGFlEfeo 


Marlen  E.  Pew,  Jr.,  staff  writer 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
the  editorial  staff  of  the 
(Mass.)  Evening  News.  Before  jeyfso 
ing  Editor  &  Publisher  in  1937, 

Pew  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
New  York  Sun.  Previously  he  wo^  ^ 
for  the  General  Press  AssocU'^S. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  after  attenjy  i 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
ington,  Va. 
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Vhat  People  Think  of  the  Press 
i  studied  in  Survey  by  “Fortune” 
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Poll  Shows  63.8%  of  Public  Depends  on  News¬ 


papers  for  News,  25.4  for  Radio  .  .  . 
Freedom  and  Alleged  Bias  Covered 


Press 


:WSPAPERS  of  the  United  States 
underwent  microscopic  examination 
week  as  Fortune  published  “The 
|ress  and  the  People — A  Survey.”  The 
!e’s  answers  to  13  general  ques- 
'.s,  according  to  the  magazine’s 
gust  issue,  “constitute  for  the  first 
le  in  the  history  of  the  long  free- 
debate,  a  comprehensive  body 
fact— fact  with  regard  to  what  the 
|(?ple  think  about  the  press.” 

Fortune  draws  the  conclusion  that, 

:  the  opinion  of  its  readers,  the 
S.  press  is  free,  except  as  it  in- 
lits  itself  or  kowtows  to  men  with 
ancial  or  political  influence.”  It 
dds  that  “despite  the  public’s  skep- 
kism  toward  the  trustworthiness  of 
oblishers,  a  whopping  majority  be- 
leves  that  the  press  has  more  rights 
p  it  now  customarily  exercises.” 

Where  They  Get  Their  News 
Newspapers  are  the  one  source  from 
ihich  those  questioned  by  Fortune 
t  most  of  their  news.  The  per- 
fentage  was  63.8  for  newspapers  and 
4  for  radio. 

"Of  those  newspaper  adherents,” 
ortune  comments,  “nearly  one-third 
“Jsnsider  the  broadcasts  more  faithful 
accuracy,  and  two-thirds  consider 
em  more  faithful  to  justice.  That 
fads  to  an  all  too  easy  assumption 
people  resort  to  newspapers  not 
better  news,  but  simply  more 
lews,  and  that  if  the  broadcasters 
supply  more  complete  reports, 
would  capture  a  correspondingly 
eater  following.  The  assumption 
all  too  easy  because  of  the  differ- 
nces  inherent  in  the  handling  of 

fws  over  the  air  and  on  the  printed 
ge.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  radio  strains 
complete  impartiality  on  the  air — 
er  or  not  in  fear  of  the  Federal 
mmunications  Commission”  —  For- 
ine  observes  that  the  press,  on  the 
hand,  “is  willing  to  stick  its 
out.” 

"The  press,”  Fortune  explains,  “goes 
for  detailed  accounts,  editorial  in- 

itpretation  of  the  news,  political  re- 
'rting  where  facts  are  subject  to 
ofusing  pressures,  and  sells  itself 
sometimes  overweening  head- 
>  It  is  precisely  in  that  area  that 
hazards  of  accuracy  and  alleged 
fifaimess  lie. 

“If  radio  should  try  to  match  the 
■’s  kind  of  delivery  it  would  nat- 
incur  the  same  hazards.  Mean- 
le  its  reputation  for  high  credit- 
stands.” 

Independent  Survey 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
search  firm  of  Elmo  Roper,  and 
fould  not  be  confused  with  the  For- 
^  surveys  conducted  by  the  same 
F*.  the  magazine  pointed  out  to 
woR  &  Publisher. 

I^is  was  an  independent  under¬ 
and  the  only  opinions  ex- 
d  are  the  public’s — obtained  by 
fsonal  interviews,  the  number  of  in- 
If'^iews  made  in  each  section  of  the 
'Untry  being  scientifically  weighted 
••satch  the  percentage  of  the  total 
S.  population  in  that  section,”  Edi- 
i  Publisher  was  told.  “Because 
our  experience  in  such  matters,  the 
^ts  of  the  field  work  were  turned 


over  to  Fortune  for  analysis,  but  our 
editors  arranged  to  publish  these  find¬ 
ings  in  the  belief  that  it  is  sometimes 
good  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
Of  course,  in  a  narrow  sense.  Fortune 
is  not  a  member  of  the  press.  But  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  word  Fortune 
is  a  member,  exposed  to  essentially 
the  same  problems  and  criticisms  re¬ 
vealed  by  this  survey.” 

Observing  that  “a  few  years  ago 
the  U.  S.  press  was  taken  pretty  much 
for  granted”  and  that  it  “rarely  made 
news  for  itself,”  the  article  asserts 
that: 

“Today  the  press  is  an  Issue;  the  air 
is  full  of  it,  the  bookstalls  are  full  of 
it,  the  newspapers  themselves  are  full 
of  it.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  publicly  scolds  the  press  as 
being  composed  85%  of  Tory  news¬ 
papers;  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  con¬ 
gratulates  the  85  for  ‘courage  in  fight- 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  (New 
Deal)  political  machine’. .  .  .  Secretary 
Ickes  and  Publisher  Frank  Gannett 
debate  the  question  ‘Do  We  Have  a 
Fress  Press?’  .  .  .  James  G.  Stahlman, 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
past  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  views 
with  alarm  the  ‘growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  look  with 
disfavor  and  distrust  upon  the  press’. 

.  .  .  President  Roosevelt  writes:  ‘I 
have  always  been  firmly  persuaded 
that  our  newspapers  cannot  be  edited 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
from  the  counting  room,’  a  remark 
taken  by  vigilant  President  James 
Wright  Brown  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  ‘a  libel  upon  the  press  of  the  coim- 
try.’  .  .  .  And  so  on,  and  on,  and  on. . . . 

Says  Press  Is  on  Defensive 

“From  all  the  clamor.”  continues 
Fortune,  “the  clearest  emergent  note 
is  that  the  press  has  taken  the  de¬ 
fensive.  It  is  on  the  defensive  against 
radio.  And  it  is  on  the  defensive 
against  the  New  Deal — a  conflict  that 
the  papers,  through  their  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  describe  as  a  battle  for  a  free 
press.” 

Fortune  says  it  is  “exposed  to  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  problems  and  ac¬ 
cusations”  as  the  press,  of  which  it 
considers  itself  a  member  “in  the 
broad  sense.”  The  article  adds:  “Con¬ 
cerning  our  own  opinion  of  these  ac¬ 
cusations  we  might  have  much  to  say. 
Concerning  the  theory  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
emanating  therefrom,  we  might  have 
even  more  to  say.  But  it  seems  to 
us  time  to  abandon  argument  in  favor 
of  facts.  .  .  .  The  facts  come  hot  from 
the  people.  The  reader  will  find  some 
ugly  ones;  he  will  also  find  some  that 
are  reassuring — and  a  suggestion  that 
both  the  attack  against  the  press  and 
the  defense  have  been  overplayed  in 
some  quarters. 

“These  figures  show  that  the  people 
are  loyal  to  their  press  in  the  sense 
that  they  want  government  to  keep  its 
hands  off.  Whether  the  press  deserves 
these  opinions,  good  or  bad,  is  not  a 
question  pertinent  to  the  present 
study.” 

A  series  of  tables,  breaking  down 
the  answers  to  Fortune’s  questions 
into  income,  geographic,  sex  and 


other  groups,  gives  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  public’s  appraisal  of 
the  press.  These  questions  and  the 
answers,  presented  here  in  part  in 
most  instances  for  space  reasons,  and 
some  of  Fortune’s  observations  on 
the  facts  it  obtained  follow: 


Where  They  Get  Their  News 

1.  From  which  one  source  do  you  get  most  of  your 
news  about  what  is  going  on? 

Upper  Lower 
Pros-  middle  middle 


Total 

perous 

class 

class 

Poor 

Negro 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Newspapers  63.8 

70.7 

70.0 

63.6 

58.1 

51.6 

Radio  .... 

25.4 

17.8 

21.0 

26.8 

31.3 

28.3 

Friends  . . . 

3.4 

1.1 

1.2 

2.5 

4.8 

12.2 

Both  . 

3.1 

4.0 

3.5 

3.1 

2.7 

1.4 

Magazines. 

2.3 

4.5 

2.7 

1.9 

1.3 

3.1 

All  other.. 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

Don’t  know 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.6 

.8 

1.9 

“Here  a  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand,  shows  itself  above  the 
horizon.  True,  the  newspaper  lead  is 
ample;  but  there  is  good  cause  for 
concern  on  the  part  of  publishers  in 
the  fact  that  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
nation  has  found  it  can  get  most  of 
its  news  without  turning  to  newspa¬ 
pers;  and  that  one-fourth  relies  most 
heavily  on  radio — an  entertainment 
medium  to  which  news  transmission 
is  admittedly  a  byproduct. 

“Radio’s  inroad  deepens  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  economic  scale,  tak¬ 
ing  in  nearly  twice  as  many  of  the 
poor  as  the  prosperous.  (The  impecu¬ 
nious  Negro  depends  on  newspapers 
less  than  all  others,  more  on  the  gos¬ 
sip  passed  on  by  his  friends.)  By  oc¬ 
cupation,  there  are  marked  prefer¬ 
ences.  Executives,  professionals,  and 
retired  people  rely  on  newspapers  even 
more  heavily  than  do  the  prosperous; 
unemployed  and  students  rely  on  radio 
even  more  than  do  the  poor. 

“There  is  one  more  reason  why  the 
publishers  should  ponder  well  the 
growing  rivalry  of  radio:  while  the 
63.8%  who  still  favor  newspapers  are 
a  plump  majority,  they  are  not  a  con¬ 
tented  majority.  They  don’t  like  some 
things  about  the  press;  indeed,  many 
of  them  compare  newspapers  un¬ 
favorably  to  radio.” 

Question  2  deals  with  which  does 
the  better  job — radio  or  newspaper, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Accordf- 
ing  to  the  survey,  83%  believe  radio 
gets  news  to  them  more  quickly,  and 
surprisingly.  Fortune  says,  12.9%  con¬ 
sider  the  newspaper  faster.  The  press 
presents  news  more  fully,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  79.6%,  and  on  the  score  of  ac¬ 
curacy  the  totals  were  almost  iden¬ 
tical — 38.3  for  newspapers  and  38.0  for 
radio.  A  total  of  49.7%  said  radio 
gives  news  freer  from  prejudice.  The 
newspaper’s  vote  on  this  latter  point 
was  17.1%. 

Radio  vs.  Press  Comment 

The  interpreters  of  news  are  studied 
in  Question  3:  “Which  do  you  like 
best?  —  radio  commentators,  39.3%; 
newspaper  editorials,  25.9;  newspaper 
columnists,  10.7  no  choice,  18.4;  don’t 
know,  5.7.  And  so  it  appears,”  com¬ 
ments  Fortune,  “that  radio  is  the 
U.  S.  public’s  preferred  source  of 


news  interpretation.  Indeed,  the 
radio  commentators  are  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  the  editorial  writers  and 
columnists  combined.  Even  the  pros¬ 
perous,  who  give  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  a  larger  vote  (33%)  than  any  other 
economic  group,  prefer  the  commen¬ 
tators  by  a  shade  (34%);  while  the 
poor  favor  the  radio  pundits  six  to  one 
over  the  columnists.  The  commenta¬ 
tors  ranked  first  of  the  three  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  among  all 
occupational  groups  except  profes¬ 
sionals,  executives  and  retired  people, 
who  stand  loyally  by  the  press  on 
nearly  all  questions.” 

Totals  on  the  fourth  question:  “If 
you  heard  conflicting  versions  of  the 
same  story  from  these  sources,  which 
would  you  be  most  likely  to  believe?” 
are:  A  radio  press  bulletin,  22.7%;  a 
radio  commentator,  17.6  (radio  total 
40.3) ;  an  authority  you  heard  speak, 
13.0;  an  editorial  in  a  newspaper,  12:4; 

an  item  in  a  news¬ 
paper;  11.11,  a  col¬ 
umnist  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  3.4  (news¬ 
paper  total  26.9 ) 
depends  on  paper 
writer  or  speaker, 
11.6;  don’t  know, 
8.2. 

‘There,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  painful 
set  of  answers  that 
the  press  must 
swallow  from  its 
public.  For  reasons 
implicit  in  Question  2,  it  may  be  an 
unjust  answer,  as  much  denoting  an 
inappreciative  body  of  readers  as  an 
inadequate  press,”  the  magazine  com¬ 
ments.  “However,  that  extenuation 
cannot  completely  explain  away  the 
weak  hold  on  the  public  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  the  columnist.” 

Newspaper  accuracy  comes  in  for 
attention  next.  Following  are  the 
answers  to  the  fifth  question:  “In  your 
experience  do  newspaper  headlines 
usually  give  you — 

“An  accurate  idea  of  what  really 
happened,  59.1%;  or  a  misleading 
idea  of  what  really  happened,  29.4; 
qualified  or  don’t  know,  11.5. 

Supplemental  Question 
A  supplemental  question  on  ac¬ 
curacy  and  the  answers  follow:  “Do 
you  feel  that  the  news  story  itself — 

“Is  almost  always  accurate  as  to  its 
facts,  23.3;  is  usually  accurate  as  to  its 
facts,  45.1  (accuracy  total  68.4%);  is 
not  accurate  in  many  instances,  24.7; 
qualified  or  don’t  know,  6.9. 

Fortune  comments  that  “the  figures 
do  not  look  so  damning,”  when  “ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  the  preceding 
answers.  There  is  a  mistrustful  total 
of  less  than  30%  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  habitually  misled  by  newspaper 
headlines;  less  than  a  quarter  who 
consider  the  stories  often  inaccurate. 
Those  judgments  seem  scarcely  harsh 
enough  to  warrant  the  invidious  com¬ 
parisons  between  radio  and  press . 

One  must  look  into  the  publisher’s 
office,  where  policy  is  made.” 

Question  6  was:  “Do  you  believe 
that  newspapers  furnish  fair  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  news  about — 

“Politics  and  politicians,  yes  33.1, 
no  45.9;  labor  and  labor  leaders,  yes 
41.8,  no  31.4;  business  and  business¬ 
men,  yes  51.6;  no  25.9;  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  50.1,  no  20.1;  religious  and  racial 
problems,  yes  59.3;  no  15.5. 

Regarding  the  poll  on  press  fairness. 
Fortune  says:  “The  answers  taken  as  a 
whole  indicate  a  definite  pattern:  the 
more  boldly  a  newspaper  treats  a 
controversial  subject,  the  less  the 
reader  is  satisfied  with  its  treatment. 
Note  that  the  highest  majority  con¬ 
siders  race  and  religious  news  free  of 
prejudice.  One  reason  is  that  editors 
have  always  handled  such  news  with 
kid  gloves — if  they  have  been  unable 
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‘Fortune"  Presents  Survey  on  What  People  Think  of  Press 


to  avoid  printing  it  at  all.  Indeed,  please?”  the  people  gave  these  an- 
the  press  approaches  race  and  re-  swers:  Yes,  49.1%;  yes,  except  libel  and 
ligious  subjects  much  as  radio  ap-  obscenity,  14.3  (total  63.4);  almost 
proaches  all  controversy.”  Fortime  anything,  10.7;  no,  18.2;  don’t  know, 
notes  that  ‘‘on  business  news,  politics,  7.7.  The  minority  who  do  not  believe 
and  labor  alike,  the  prosperous  cry  the  press  is  always  free  was  further 


■prejudice’  more  than  do  the  poor. 
And  by  occupations,  factory  labor 
gives  the  press  a  cleaner  bill  of  health 
on  labor  news  than  do  the  executives.” 

Press  Fairness  Weighed 
Question  7  asked  the  people  whether 
they  believe  the  papers  they  read 
have  been  too  friendly  or  too  antago¬ 
nistic  toward:  people  of  wealth, 
labor.  President  Roosevelt,  Commu- 


explored,  thus: 

(If  no  or  almost)  Wlio  has  preventctl  them 
from  doing  so? 


How  would  they  impose  limitations?  This  question  was  asked. 

If  “no**  in  any  case,  by  what  methtKl  should  newspapers  aiul  magazines  Ik.*  prevented? 

Public  opinion  .  34.  Kr  | 

Kditor's  got^Ml  taste  .  29.3  \  ^ 

More  legislation  (comparable  to  libel  and  obscenity  laws) .  15.4  l  . 

(fovernment  control  of  the  press  .  7.6  \  ^ 

Board  of  censors  .  .5 

All  other  means  .  1.1 

Don't  know  .  12.0 


“Analyzed,  the  figures  show  that 

Xe«spai>fr  owni-rs  .  22.9  prosperous  are  most  inclined  to 

CapitalTs'ts  157  everything  up  to  the  editor’s 

(Vovernment  .  . .  ..!.!!  . ! .  1 2. 5  discrimination ;  all  other  classes 

.\(lveriisers  .  11.3  would  rely  first  on  public  opinion. 

t>‘her  .  7.7  The  big  fact  that  emerges  from  the 

Hunt  know  .  10.3  question  is  that  of  the  people  who 

“Here,”  says  the  article,  “is  a  com-  believe  there  should  be  brakes  on 
pletely  contradictory  answer;  for  journalism,  nearly  two-thirds  favor 
while  the  owner  may  prevent  his  own  the  most  informal  and  voluntary-— 


nists.  Nazis  and  Fascists.  “It  will  be  ‘Here,  says  the  article,  is  a  com-  believe  mere  snouia  be  praxes  on 
noted  that  not  very  many  readers  pletely  contradictory  answer;  for  journalism,  nearly  two-thirds  favor 

think  the  press  is  either  too  friendly  while  the  owner  may  prevent  his  own  the  most  informal  and  voluntary-— 

or  too  hostile  to  this  or  that:  the  publication  from  printing  an  item,  the  public  opinion  itself  and  the  editor's 

minority  that  thinks  it  is  ranges  from  fact  remains  that  he,  as  owner,  was  good  taste.  Plain  it  is  that  action  by 

27%  (on  Nazis  and  Fascists)  to  some  free  to  print  it  if  he  pleased.  Pre-  a  public  authority  to  control  the  be- 
35%  (on  wealth  and  Roosevelt),  sumably  those  who  gave  that  an-  havior  of  the  press  would  be  highly 
Moreover,  readers  with  opposing  re-  swer  have  in  mind  the  editor  as  the  unpopular.” 
actions  tend  to  cancel  each  other  out,  personification  of  the  press,  the  owner  Want  Press  Left  Alone 


actions  tend  to  cancel  each  other  out,  personification  of  the  press,  the  owner 
so  that  we  find  net  balances  of  public  as  some  external  force  capable  of  in- 


A  distinct  “hands  off  radio”  (68.8%) 


Merger  Report 
Confirmed  in 
Wilkes-Barre 

A.M.,  P.M.  Papers  Are  Unde 

One  Corporation  .  .  . 

New  Officers  Listed 

A  merger  report,  unverified  since  i; 
inception  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  las 
May.  was  put  to  rest  this  week  b; 
John  A.  Hourigan,  Sr.,  chairman  c 
the  board  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Pub 


censure  of  19.1%  who  consider  the  terference  with  press  freedom.  At  an  even  more  emphatic  “hands  lishing  Company  a  new  corporatio- 

newspapers  too  friendly  to  the  any  rate  logic  allows  that  they  be  ofj  the  press”  (73.67c)  answer  was  He  confirmed  the  report  that  tbi 
wealthy,  9.1%  too  friendly  to  Com-  added  to  the  ‘yes  bracket,  which  given  by  the  people  on  the  question  Record  a  m  and  the  Timev-I  enrlJ 
munists.  10%  too  friendly  to  Nazis  would  make  it  about  70%.  of  government  control  of  these  media.  Evening  News,  p.m.,  had  been  brough 

and  Fascists.  A  net  balance  of  1027c  “The  only  people  who  really  imagine  “In  every  region  of  the  country,  in  under  the  management  of  the  ne\i 
consider  the  press  too  hostile  to  the  that  U.  S.  journalism  has  been  inter-  communities  of  every  size,  among  Pennsylvania-chartered  Wilkes-Barr. 
President.  9.3%  too  hostile  to  labor.”  fered  with  by  any  force  completely  readers  of  every  kind  of  paper,”  the  Publishing  Company. 

Going  into  the  subject  of  publish-  outside  the  publisher’s  control  are  the  article  continues,  “the  overwhelming  Jn  a  telephone  conversation  Jul 


ing  ethics.  Fortune  asked  Question  8,  few  who  answer  ‘government,’  plus,  majority  says  ‘leave  newspapers 


with  the  following  results:  perhaps,  some  of 

In  general,  do  you  believe  that  the  newspa-  tioned  ‘politicians.’  To  the  thirteenth  question:  “Do  you  said  no  decision  has  been  reached  b; 

pers  you  read  soft-pe<lal  news  that  is  un-  “How  free  is  free?”  Fortune  asks  feel  that  the  press  has  abused  its  officials  of  the  new  corporation  to  pub- 

favorable  to —  of  its  readers  in  presenting  answers  to  freedom  in  any  way?”  these  answers  lish  both  morning  and  evening  paper- 

Friendly  politicians:  yes,  49.2%;  in  some  a  series  of  queries  forming  Question  were  given:  Yes,  21.3%;  no,  64.2;  out  of  one  plant.  That  report  ha- 

Those  questions  and  the  answers  occasionally,  1.3,  don’t  know,  13.2.”  been  going  the  rounds  for  some  timt 

iblisher;  yes.  47.8%;  in  some  cases.  15.5%:  fo*low:  Supplementing  this  question  was:  “The  Record  IS  publishing  out  c 

tal  affirmative.  63.3%  no,  14.3%;  don’t  _  ,  .  u  i  i  j  i.  u  “U  SO,  in  what  ite  plant  and  the  Times-Leader  Eve- 

o-n  Anr  rt-  i  _  an  aor  .  tven  11  It  injures  the  sale  of  the  product  and  lessens  the  income  l  •  xt  •  i_i-  -e-  ,  e  .e 

low,  22.4%.  Big  advertisers:  yes.  40.8%.  priKlucer.  do  you  think  thm  newspapers  and  magizines  way?  tO  which  the  ning  NeWS  IS  publishing  OUt  of  the 

some  cases.  19.8  r;  total  atiirmative.  60.6%;  should  have  the  rijeht  of  honest  criticism  about —  replies  were.  Pre-  Times-Leader’s  plant  and  aS  far  aS  i 

'nela^!'"yL'‘T9^%:in':!;m^casS^^^^^^  Yes*  .No  know  no  Other  plans  have  been  or  art 

tal  aflfirmative.  50.1%;  no,  29.6%;  don’t  A  l>otik  or  movie .  81.6%  11.2%  7.2%  and  politics,  36.0%5  being  made,  Mr.  HoUTlgan  Said. 

low,  20.3%..  Labor  unions;  yes.  22.2%;  The  quality  iif  a  brand  of  gasoline. .  72.8  17.2  10.0  sensationalism,  ex-  The  Euentng  Netos  plant,  which  was 

some  cases.  19.3;  total  affirmative.  4.15%;  The  lalwr  jioliry  of  an  employer.....  6U.1  28.1  11.8  aggeration,  distor-  abandoned  when  the  evening  dailies 

»,  3.18', ;  don’t  know.  26.7%.  h'usinMs  58.4  31.4  10.2  tion,  30.8;  too  much  merged  into  the  Times-Leader’s  plai: 

Ditewashig  th*  Reportar  ““.V  .  u  .  a  ..  •.  i ,  a  sex,  crime,  9.7;  sup-  last  May  1,  is  up  for  sale,  he  said 

1‘ractioiis,  Ifss  than  1%,  who  answered  in  some  cases,  added  .  iuiaw.Awk«ww;Aw«l 

‘•With  these  reoUes  the  newsoaoers  ”  pression,  propagan-  Mechanical  equipment  also  is  on  the 

a  u  ’-  j  j  da.  selfish  use  of  block. 

jme  oft  very  badly  indeed,  fortune  JJ,,  J.„u  |,«.lirvc  that  ncwspajitrs  and  mugazines  should  he  al-  rviwor  g  nthpr  Tfc«  _ 

Daerves.  “Even  ignoring  the  replies  lowed  to  ^  Corporatioii  $  Ollicers 

f  ‘in  some  cases,’  the  public  has  a  Qixalffied  ifeuj  121;  don  t  know.  He  confirmed  the  following  asoff- 

oor  opinion  of  the  press’s  truthfulness  l)escrii>e  methods  of  fighting  '  corporation: 

bout  the  publisher’s  personal  and  „ ,•  •  •  •  - . . -  78.3%  .7%  ii.3%  9.7%  Di^ussing  the  Colonel  Ernest  G.  Smith,  presider. 

olitioJ  friend,,  and  big  .dvertriers.  o.t  111  IS  .“t" 

he  qualifier ‘in  some  cases’  is  redun-  Attack  the  Nazis  in  Germany . .  54.3  1.8  20.4  23.5  questions,  ror-  Vice-presidents,  m  the  order  of  the: 

ant  anyway;  it  cannot  make  much  U  sTs  9  6  ‘  listing:  L.  J.  Van  Laeys,  Frederick  G 

ifference  to  a  reader  to  feel  that  his  print  a  fine  painting  of  a  nude  It  a  li  5^8  iibo  burden  of  Johnson.  John  A.  Hourigan,  Jr,  a.i! 

ew^aper  hushes  up  only  certein  bits  ^’V"*  “*‘**1'''  “-Vu*' “  Harrison  B.  Smith, 
f  ^w^  for  certein  friends.  The  11.9  .4  79.5  8,2  Charles  B.  Waller,  general  couns 

kimpy  ‘no’  column  is  eloquenUy  ex- - —  ^  ....  ...  .  ^pers  s  h  o  u  1  d  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directo: 

reiKtvP  of  the  lack  of  mihlic  confid-  Qualified  answers  included  such  statements  as  \  es  attack  demonstrate  them-  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  for  1 

ressive  OI  me  laCIL  OI  PUDIIC  conna  Roosevelt  if  justified*;  “Yes,  print  accident  pictures  but  not  i/x  K#k  fr<»Ar  to  ♦•.a^oohi^  r 

nee  in  publishing  integrity.  war”;  ‘‘Yes.  attack  Nazis  but  not  those  in  Germany,”  etc.  tTcer  years,  IS  Secretary  and  treasurer 

Supplementing  Question  8  was  the  j  r-j  j  **  °  company. 

ill^inB-  Thro*  SabfacH  Taheaad  friends  and  patrons;  and  that  they  Mr.  Van  Laeys  is  general  manage 


perhaps,  some  of  those  who  men-  alone.’  ” 


In  a  telephone  conversation  Jul; 
25  with  Editor  &  Publisher  from  h: 
office  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Mr.  Houriga: 


publisher:  yes.  47,8%;  in  some  cases.  15.5%;  oiiuw. 

total  affirmative,  63.3%  no,  14.3%  ;  don’t  ^  r  •  .i.  i  ^  .i  j  j  i  au  • 

1  ^xcx  Attr  t»-  1  -w*  ^  An  oor  .  Even  It  It  injures  the  sale  of  the  product  and  lessens  the  income 

kn,*,  22.4%.  Big  advertisers:  yes.  40.8%,  pr,Klucer.  do  you  think  that  newspapers  and  magazines 

in  some  cases.  19.8  r;  total  affirmative.  60.6% .  should  have  the  rijfht  of  honest  criticism  about — 
no.  18.5%;  don’t  know.  20.9%.  Business  in 

^neral:  yes.  29.7%;  in  some  cases,  20.4%;  Yei 

total  affirmative.  50.1%;  no,  29.6%;  don’t  A  or  movie .  81.6 

know.  20.3%..  Labor  unions;  yes.  22.2%;  The  quality  of  a  brand  of  {gasoline..  72.8 

in  «ome  cases.  19.3;  total  affirmative.  4.15%;  The  laluir  policy  of  an  employer .  6(J.l 

no,  3.18%  ;  don’t  know.  26.7%.  Tht  w.iy  a  company  operates  its 

business  ' 


a  company  operates  its 


Yes* 

No 

Don’t 

know 

81.6% 

11.2% 

7.2% 

72.8 

17.2 

10.0 

6U.1 

28.1 

11.8 

58.4 

31.4 

10.2 

Discutthiq  th#  Reporter 

•  ^  1‘ractioiis,  less  than  1%,  who  answered  in  some  cases, 

“With  these  replies,  the  newspapers  “yes.” 
come  off  very  badly  indeed,”  Fortune  d,,  twiieve  that  newspa 
observes.  “Even  ignoring  the  replies  lowed  to 
of  ‘in  some  cases,’  the  public  has  a 

poor  opinion  of  the  press’s  truthfulness  Descrii^  methods  of  fighting 

about  the  publisher’s  personal  and  ,••••-•. . : "  •  •  • 

political  friends,  and  big  advertisers.  Atuck  the  Communist  party. . . 

The  qualifier  ‘in  some  cases’  is  redun-  Attack  the  Nazis  in  Germany . . 
dant  anyway;  it  cannot  make  much  Prim^li».■r^'^h^arin^!T':'.‘. ! ! 
difference  to  a  reader  to  feel  that  his  print  a  fine  painting  of  a  nude 
new^aper  hushes  up  only  certein  bits  “*!>?*<:''  a*tacTting  a  pub- 

.  .  .....  he  official  without  printing 

of  news,  for  certem  friends.  The  his  reply  . 

skimpy  ‘no’  column  is  eloquently  ex- - —  ^  ... 

presslve  of  tho  lock  of  public  conlid-  -‘"'S 

ence  in  publishing  integrity.”  war”:  ‘‘Yes.  attack  Nazis  but 

Supplementing  Question  8  was  the 
following;  SabjaeH  T«l 

.  “Thus,”  Fortune  pouits 

Do  you  think  a  reporter  s  impartiality  is  apt  .  ,  ...  ,  •  . 


Dti  you  Itelieve  that  ntwspav*ers  and  magazines  should  be  al* 


Print  accident  and  war  pictures 
Attack  the  Communist  party... 
Attack  the  Nazis  in  Germany. . 
Attack  President  Roosevelt . .  . 

Print  divorce  liearings . 

print  a  fine  painting  of  a  nude 
Print  a  sp^ch  attaclcing  a  pub¬ 
lic  official  without  printing 


*  Qualified  answers  included  such  statements  as  “Yes.  attack 
Roosevelt  if  justified”;  “Yes,  print  accident  pictures  hut  not 
war”;  “Yes.  attack  Nazis  but  not  those  in  Germany,”  etc. 

Tliraa  SabjacH  Tabeaad  friends  and  pe 


Yes 

Qualified 

yes* 

No 

Don’t 

know 

78.3% 

.7% 

11.3% 

9.7% 

71.6 

4.3 

18.5 

5.6 

63.8 

1.4 

12.5 

22.3 

,54.3 

1.8 

20.4 

23.5 

49.4 

5.1 

37.8 

7.7 

36.6 

2.3 

51.5 

9.6 

36.1 

1.1 

52.8 

10.0 

11.9 

.4 

79.5 

8.2 

judice  in  general, 
and  politics,  36.0%; 
sensationalism,  ex- 


12.1;  don’t  know, 
3.1. 

Discussing  the 


Do  you  think  a  reporter's  impartiality  is  apt  .  , 
to  be  affected  by —  Clgnt  pOS 

Memliership  in  a  newsiiapcr  union;  yes.  might  trci 
34.6%,;  in  some  cases,  dejiends,  1.4%;  no,  OUtright  1 
.^1.3%;  don't  kntiw.  32.7%.  Fear  of  dis*  on6-third 
pleasing  his  boss:  yes.  55.6%;  in  some  ca.ses.  *  xx 

.lepcnds.  2.7%  n<i.  20.9%  don’t  know,  20.8%,  snoUlU  n< 

■  -  „  „  President 

Thus  it  appears,  says  Fortune, 

“that  the  readers  are  much  less  divided  .  “®Te.  u 


one-third  think  ’  that  newspapers  just  as  well  as  an  e<h- 

.  ,  „  J  .  -i  iu  tors  and  it  may  be  that  many  read- 

should  not  be  allowed  to  assail  the  _ _ _ _ 


“that  the  readers  are  much  less  divided  respondents  are  not  defin-  consideration  lies  in  an  atmosphere 

in  opinion  on  the  potency  of  the  boss’s  *”8  a  free  press,  but  a  press  that  meets  too  rarified  for  this  sort  of  rneasure- 


displeasure  than  on  the  influence  of  testes.  ment.  It  is  the  reading  public’s  con-  Sweeney  is  editor;  James  A.  Crawley 

union  membership  on  a  reporter’s  per-  “By  economic  level,  the  prospierous  fid®nce  in  the  press  that  counts;  for  local  advertising  manager;  Besj- 

formance.  Among  those  with  definite  generally  favor  greater  privUege  for  the  reading  public,  and  not  the  found-  Lenahan,  national  advertising  mar 

opinions,  more  than  five  to  two  place  the  press  than  do  the  poor-except  fathers,  sits  in  judgment  on  the  ager,  and  James  J.  Morrisey,  ci- 

at  least  some  responsibility  for  news-  ^hen  it  comes  to  publishing  divorce  .  culation  manager. 

papers’  shortcomings  on  the  doorstep  hearings  or  attacks  on  public  officials.”  IT  FT  V  iniMC 

of  management — or  at  least  upon  re-  ri  *•  io  tt  *  l-  press  geography,  dealing  with  FLY  JOINS  FCC 

porters’  fear  of  management.”  ^  differences  of  opinion  Washington.  D.  C.,  July  27-Jarr.* 


of  management — or  at  least  upon  re 
porters’  fear  of  management.” 


,  .  Li-  •  1  >»  All  appendix  gives  a  five  minute 

hearmgs  or  attacks  on  public  officials.  ge^raphy,  dealing  with 

With  Question  12,  Fortune  asks  ^he  marked  differences  of  opinion 
“What  to  Do  About  It?”  The  article  about  the  press  registered  by  readers 


three  majorities  and  five  minorities  States, 
who  declared  that  the  press  should 


To  the  tenth  question,  “Do  you  be-  uot  be  allowed  to  do  this,  that,  and 
lieve  that,  in  the  past,  newspapers  and  the  other.  They  may  be  presumed 
magazines  have  b^n  free  to  print  any-  to  oppose  complete  freedom  of  the 
thing  they  please,  on  any  subject  they  press. 


not  be  allowed  to  do  this,  that,  and  NOW  ISSUED  MORNINGS  McNinch  whose  resignation  was  i' 
the  other.  They  may  be  presumed  The  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard  nounced  today  by  President  Roo‘ 
to  oppose  complete  freedom  of  the  formerly  published  every  afternoon  velt.  Fly  is  expected  to  be  elec' 
press.  has  entered  the  morning  field,  chairman. 


Tliraa  SabjacH  Tabeaad  friends  and  patrons;  and  that  they  Mr.  Van  Laeys  is  general  manage 

“Thus,”  Fortune  pouits  out,  “out  of  should  divest  themselves  of  preju-  of  the  new  corporation  and  Mr.  Hour.j 

eight  possible  subjects  a  newspaper  dices.  Now  prejudice  is  a  varia-  gan,  Jr.,  is  assistant  general  manag 

might  treat,  three  would  be  tabooed  by  ^  found  on  both  sides  Robert  W.  Johnson  is  editor  of  I 

outright  majorities.  And  more  than  equation;  it  can  distort  a  read-  morning  paj^r,  the  Record;  M. 


er  s  yardstick  just  as  well  as  an  edi-  Bartlebaugh  is  local  advertising  nW' 
tor’s  and  it  may  be  that  many  read-  ager;  Thomas  A.  Gavin,  national  ac 
ers  judge  their  newspapers  in  the  vertising  manager,  and  D.  H.  Faifc 
light  of  their  own  biases.  But  that  circulation  manager, 
consideration  lies  in  an  atmosphere  On  the  afternoon  paper,  the  Time- 
too  rarified  for  this  sort  of  measure-  Leader  Evening  News,  John  J.  Me 
ment.  It  is  the  reading  public’s  con-  Sweeney  is  editor;  James  A.  Crawlc; 


Question  9  asked:  “Is  your  newspa-  ^  aoout  tne  press  registered  by  readers  l  Fly.  general  counsel  of  Tennessc 

per  for  or  against  the  New  Deal?”  contmues;  Let  us  return  to  those  in  various  sections  of  the  United  ygUgy  Authority,  has  been  appoin 
Totals  were:  For,  27%;  against,  34.9;  three  majorities  and  five  minorities  States.  Federal  Communications  Comn 

neither,  15.9;  don’t  know,  22.2.  declared  that  the  press  should  TortTTi-n^  « to  succeed  Chairman  Frank 

To  the  tenth  question,  “Do  you  be-  not  be  aUowed  to  do  this,  that,  and  NOW  ISSUED  MORNINGS  McNinch  whose  resignation  was  ar 
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Hatch,  Dempsey  in  Tribute’  Dimitman  Made 

m  -KT  T  Executive  Editor 

To  Newspaper  Influence  oi  Phiia  inquirer 


More  Than  Any  Other  Factor  It  Was 
Responsible  for  Passage  of  Anti- 
Politics  Bill,  They  Say 


Was  City  Editor  Since 
1933  .  .  .  R.  A.  Thornburgh 
Succeeds  Him 


Politics  Bill,  They  Say  Philadelphia,  July  24  —  Appoint¬ 

ment  of  E.  Z.  Dimitman  as  executive 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  24 — News-  sc  large  they  could  control  the  Gov-  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

paper  influence,  more  than  any  other  ernment.”  _  _ 

single  factor,  was  responsible  for  en-  Prediction  in  Washington  had  been 
actment  of  the  Hatch  anti-politics  that  the  measure  barring  political 


bill,  according  to  its  sponsor,  Senator  coercion,  by,  or  against  reliefers  and 
Carl  Hatch  of  New  Mexico.  others  on  Federal  payrolls,  would  be 

“1  have  repeatedly  said,  and  I  say  defeated  by  a  “teller  vote.”  Such  a 

_ vote  is  taken  without  roll  call  and  is 

(;)  regarded  to  be  a  protection  for  mem- 

^  ^  bers  who  might  find  the  stand  they 

•  Jr  have  taken  to  be  a  serious  threat 

^  '  against  re-election. 

^ ^ /  The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

-( had  stationed  reporters  in  the  press 
L  Jm  gallery  to  identify  representatives  as 

.j*'  they  passed  through  tellers  when  a 


R.  A.  Thornburgh 


Z.  Dimitman 


vote  was  taken  on  the  holding  com-  ,  ,  .  rm  ,  , 

pany  bill.  Two  days  before  a  similar  Richard  A.  Thornburgh  as  city 

vote  was  scheduled  on  the  Hatch  bill  ^t'^or  was  announced  last  week  by 
the  newspapers  announced  the  same  Charles  A.  Tyler,  president  and  gen- 
method  would  be  used  to  record  the  manager  of  the  Inquirer  Corn- 


ballot  on  that  measure. 

A  switch  in  the  forecast  of  results 


pany. 

The  appointments  made  known  in 


c  j  i  u  •  *-c  j  L  lU  a  bulletin  board  announcement,  were 

was  found  to  be  lustified  when  the  i 

ultimate  count  showed  253  members  effective  July  18.  Mr_  Dimitman  was 


Several  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  re- 


for  the  bill  and  only  153  opposed.  ^iSit^t^fy  ediloJ^'’' 

^  '  Work  With  All  Editors 

- — ^ -  SDX  FOSTERS  RESEARCH  “In  this  capacity.”  Mr.  Tyler’s  an- 

Several  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  re-  Stimulate  authentic  nouncement  said.  “Mr.  Dimitman  will 

ceived  the  above  cartoon,  drawn  by  Tal-  rgsga^ch  in  journalism,  the  research  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  new 
^rt  July  21  in  connection  with  the  Scripps-  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  our  news- 

HircV^ilf,  V  wIi%VXmrTelephot^  announced  plans  for  an  annual  series  paper  in  all  departments,  including 
Walker  St<:ne.  assoLte  editor  of  Scripps-  of  research  monographs.  The  new  news.  Sunday,  rotogravure  and  pre- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance,  filed  the  car-  venture,  second  major  activity  in  date,  and  will  work  in  close  co-opera- 
toon  from  Washington  over  Acme  wires  to  journalistic  research,  is  made  possible  tion  with  all  news  and  feature  section 
tha  New  York  World-Telegram,  Cleveland  by  a  grant  of  funds  to  the  committee  editors.” 

Press,  PiHsburgh  Press  and  the  Columbus  by  the  1938  convention.  The  first  Mr.  Dimitman.  who  is  41,  got  his 
Citixen,  where  it  appeared  in  conjunction  effort  is  the  annual  award  of  $50  for  first  job  as  a  reporter  on  the  Phila- 
with  the  story  on  the  passage  of  the  outstanding  research  work.  Mitchell  delphia  Press  in  1920.  Later  he  was 
Hatch  bill.  V.  Charnley,  department  of  journal-  with  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 

ism.  University  of  Minnesota,  com-  ican.  and  in  1924  joined  the  staff  of 
now,  that  whatever  success  the  bill  mittee  chairman,  announced  there  is  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  He 
has  had  depended  largely  upon  the  no  limitation  on  subject  matter,  aside  was  the  Ledger’s  City  Hall  man  at  the 
support  given  it  by  the  press,  not  only  from  the  fact  it  must  lie  in  the  field  time  of  the  stormy  career  of  Major 
in  Washington,  but  also  throughout  of  journalism.  General  Smedley  D.  Butler  as  Di- 


the  nation.”  the  Senator  commented. 

In  the  Capital  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  announcement  by  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers  that  the  veil  of 


BRITISH  PUBUCIST 


General  Smedley  D.  Butler  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Safety  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Resigning  from  the  Public  Ledger, 
Mr.  Dimitman  went  to  the  Phila- 


iTQ  Pi0wsp3p€rs  tiist  tii0  V011  oi  B0C3USC  of  his  Iciiowlod^c  of  props*  IWr*  Dirtiitmsn  ^vont  to  tho  Phils* 
secrecy  surrounding  “teller  votes”  ganda.  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  a  former  delphia  Inquirer  as  a  rewrite  man, 
would  be  pulled  aside  by  sharp-eyed  managing  editor  of  the  London  Daily  nnd  in  the  fall  of  1927  he  was  named 
reporters,  was  a  major  factor  in  its  jVTatl  and  later  for  a  time  managing  night  city  editor.  He  became  city 
enactment,  but  Senator  Hatch  said  he  director  of  the  Times  of  London,  will  editor  in  1933. 

would  “prefer  not  to  discuss”  the  jjg  chief  assistant  to  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Mr.  Thornburgh,  who  is  36,  was  Mr. 
effect  of  that  development  on  the  out-  head  of  fhe  newly  created  Publicity  Dimitman’s  “right  hand  man”  in  the 

Department  of  the  British  Foreign  supervision  of  various  campaigns.  A 
Smilingly  protesting  that  he  should  Office,  which  will  combat  foreign  native  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Thornburgh 
not  indict  his  colleagues  by  saying  propaganda.  During  the  World  War  first  worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
that  the  threat  of  publicity  had  per-  he  was  deputy  director  to  Lord  North-  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  and  later 
suaded  them  to  support  the  measure,  cliffe,  when  the  latter  was  Director  of  the  Richmond  Item.  He  went  to  the 
Representative  John  J.  Dempsey  of  Propaganda  in  Enemy  Countries.  He  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  in  1920, 
New  Mexico  said:  “The  support  given  also  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  and  later  resigned  to  take  a  position 
by  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  Imperial  Communications  Advisory  with  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Post.  He 
Was  very  beneficial.”  Dempsey  was  Committee.  served  in  various  capacities  at  the 


was  very  beneficial.”  Dempsey  was  Committee, 
author  of  the  companion  bill  in  the  ^ 

House. 

“The  newspapers  did  a  great  job,”  IHD.  WEEKLIES  ELECT 
the  House  member  added.  “They  Foster  S.  Riddick,  editor  of  the 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mem-  Columbia  City  (Ind.)  Commercial- 
bership  many  things  of  importance  of  Mail  and  Post,  was  elected  president 


served  in  various  capacities  at  the 
Post,  and  then  moved  to  Indianapolis 
where  he  joined  the  staff  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  In  1923.  he 


the  House  member  added.  “They  Foster  S.  Riddick,  editor  of  the  named  INS  bureau  manager  at 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mem-  Columbia  City  (Ind.)  Commercial-  Philadelphia. 

bership  many  things  of  importance  of  Mail  and  Post,  was  elected  president  On  Public  Ledger 

^tll-  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Mr.  Thornburgh  joined  the  staff  of 

“Some  of  the  agencies  of  Govern-  at  a  directors’  meeting  which  was  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in  the 
ment  are  becoming  very  powerful;  held  in  conjunction  with  the  aimual  fall  of  1923.  and  in  1926  was  named 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  summer  outing  of  the  Indiana  Weekly  assistant  city  editor  on  the  day  desk, 

instance,  will  spend  a  billion  dollars  Pi  ess  Association  at  Lake  Maxin-  After  a  few  years,  he  was  named 

next  year.  This  is  a  tremendous  sum,  kuckee,  near  Culver,  Ind.  Other  offi-  night  city  editor, 
affecting  a  tremendous  number  of  per-  cers  named  are  J.  Frank  McDermond.  When  the  Morning  Public  Ledger 


night  city  editor. 

When  the  Morning  Public  Ledger 


sons.  We  have  three  huge  new  divi-  publisher  of  the  Attica  Ledger-Trib-  was  merged  with  the  Inquirer  in  1934 
sions  of  the  Government:  one  under  une,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Gorrell,  Mr.  Thornburgh  went  to  the  Inquirer 
McNutt  (security),  one  under  Jones  publisher  of  the  Pulaski  County  Dem-  in  the  same  capacity. 

(finance  and  lending),  and  one  under  orraf  (Winamac,  Ind.),  treasurer,  and  There  will  be  no  other  changes  on 
Carmody  (public  woiks).  The  de-  Neil  D..  McCallum  of  Batesville,  sec-  the  Inquirer  city  desk,  Mr.  Dimitman 
Partments  of  Government  have  grown  retary.  The  latter  two  were  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Thornburgh  told  Editor  & 


Publisher  this  week.  Herman  A. 
Lowe  will  continue  as  day  city 
editor. 

Assistant  city  editors  are  William 
O.  Grover,  Walter  Hazlett  and  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Farson. 

■ 

Phila.  Bank  Starts 
Service  with  Ads 

Philadelphia.  July  24 — W.  W.  Dela- 
mater,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Land 
Title  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  believes  in  newspaper 
advertising  in  putting  across  a  good- 
v/ill  service  such  as  his  bank  recently 
inaugurated.  The  bank  on  July  1  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  “Time-of-Day”  service, 
W’hich  subscribers  may  have  simply 
by  dialing  a  specified  telephone  num¬ 
ber. 

“After  the  machine  was  installed,” 
Mr.  Delamater  said  this  week,  “we 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  p>opu- 
larizing  the  service  at  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

“We  decided  to  make  a  single  smash 
announcement  in  newspapers  and  we 
inserted  an  advertisement,  616  lines 
over  four  columns  in  the  local 
dailies. 

“The  announcement  appeared  on 
July  5  in  the  evening  papers,  and  the 
following  day  in  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers. 

“The  only  other  announcement  was 
in  the  form  of  stuffers  in  our  regular 
correspondence  to  customers. 

“The  results  have  been  most  grati¬ 
fying.  Only  17  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  ad  was  inserted,  and  in 
the  three  weeks  that  the  machine 
has  been  in  opieration  some  120,000 
calls  have  been  made.” 

■ 

Germany  Wants  More 
Pulpwood;  Can't  Pay 

Montreal,  July  24 — Inability  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of 
pulpwood  from  Canada  was  given 
last  week  by  experts  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Research  Institute  at  McGill 
University  as  the  reason  for  raiding 
'  the  forest  reserves  of  dismembered 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  possibility  that  Germany  is 
'  laying  up  great  supplies  of  timber  for 
■  the  bracing  of  trenches  in  wartime 
was  also  seen  as  a  likelihood,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
perts  here  do  not  believe  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  discovered  any  major  new 
’  uses  for  wood. 

Smokeless  and  cordite  powders, 

’  used  in  tremendous  amounts  as  pro- 
*  pellants  in  wartime,  can  be  made  sat- 
'  isfactorily  from  wood. 

Germany  takes  something  like  200,- 
000  cords  of  wood  from  Canada  each 

-  year,  the  equivalent  of  about  100,000 
^  tons  of  pulpwood,  European  agents, 
’  who  were  believed  to  be  acting  on  be- 

-  half  of  German  buyers,  have  made 
attempts  to  secure  larger  amoimts  in 

“  Canada  but  the  stumbling  block  was 
*•  the  inability  of  Germany  to  pay  cash 
'*  at  the  wharf  in  Canadian  or  American 
“  dollars. 

^  CROSS-STREET  CONTEST 

p  Musing  over  a  street  map  one  day 
J  Frank  Clarvoe,  managing  editor,  San 
Francisco  News,  noticed  that  San 
Francisco’s  Adam  Street  crosses  Eve 
Street — or  perhaps  Eve  crosses  Adam, 
f  Then  Mr.  Clarvoe  picked  out  a  few 
e  other  choice  street  intersections  in  his 
J  city,  such  as  Polk  and  Fell  streets,  just 
for  his  own  amusement.  From  that 
J  diversion  came  an  idea  now  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  News  in  the  Cross- 
r  Streets  puzzle  game,  for  which  the 
4  pajier  is  offering  $1,000  in  prizes, 
r  Awards  will  be  based  on  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  cross  streets  as  portrayed  in 
n  a  daily  cartoon.  Already  10,000  per- 
n  sons  have  asked  for  maps  offered  to 
It  contestants. 
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San  Francisco  Papers 
Sign  for  Guild  Shop 

Four  Out  of  Five  New  Employes  Must  Join 
ANG  Under  All-City  Agreement 
Covering  Five  Dailies 


ANG  Convention 
Lists  Busy 
Business  Agenda 

Sixth  Annual  Meet  July  23- 
Aug.  4  to  Hear 
Andrews,  Mooney 


inception,  is  expected  to  be  re-elected. 

Final  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee  and  other  business  Friday 
morning  will  bring  the  convention’s 
general  sessions  to  a  close,  but  the 
convention  will  not  end  officially  un¬ 
til  after  adjournment  of  the  new  lEB, 
which  will  convene  at  2  p.m. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  July  24  — Juris¬ 
diction  over  virtually  all  but  me¬ 
chanical  departments;  application  of 
a  guild  shop  to  80'7  of  all  new  em¬ 
ployes  and  preferential  hiring  were 
granted  by  publishers  of  five  news¬ 
papers  in  signing  a  contract  with  the 
San  Francisco  -  Oakland  Newspaper 
Guild  here  tonight.  Newspapers  join¬ 
ing  in  the  agreement  were  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  San  Francisco 
Call-BnUetin.  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner.  San  Francisco  News  and  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer. 

The  first  all -San  Francisco  guild 
contract  was  signed  April  25,  1938,  but 
did  not  mention  the  guild  shop. 

Application  of  the  guild  shop  sec¬ 
tion  does  not  in  any  way  apply  to 
present  employes  except  that  present 
employes  who  are  members  of  the 
guild  shall  remain  members  of  the 
guild  during  the  life  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  contract  provides  that 
“not  less  than  four  out  of  every  five 
persons  hired  by  the  publishers  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  agreement 
and  coming  under  the  terms  thereof 
shall  become  members  of  the  guild 
within  90  days.” 

All  Departments  Except  Mech. 

In  its  preamble,  the  contract  grants 
jurisdiction  to  the  guild  over  “all 
of  the  employes  of  the  publisher  in 
the  editorial  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ments,  including  advertising,  business 
office,  inside  circulation  office  and 
clerical  employes  (other  than  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  circulation  department 
doing  executive  supervisory  work 
under  the  circulation  department)” 
except  for  certain  positions  otherwise 
exempted  in  the  contract  itself. 

The  terms  agreed  to  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  guild  include  provi¬ 
sions  for  holidays,  overtime  and  an 
increase  in  dismissal  pay.  The  40- 
hour  week  was  continued  except  for 
certain  exemptions  in  editorial  and 
cla.ssified  departments. 

Employes  of  morning  newspapers 
continue  at  the  previous  pay  scale, 
but  afternoon  editorial  employes  ob¬ 
tained  a  5%  increase.  This  put  the 
five-year  scale  for  reporters,  desk 
men,  copy  readers,  rewrite  men,  cap¬ 
tion  writers,  full-time  correspond¬ 
ents  working  for  only  one  employer, 
and  artists  including  retouchers  and 
photographers  at  $55.32  per  week. 

Provision  was  made  that  all  dis¬ 
putes  arising  as  to  interpretation  or 
enforcement  of  this  agreement  (ex¬ 
cept  discharge  cases  and  the  renewal 
of  the  agreement)  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  joint  standing  committee. 

Overtime  Clause 

In  commercial  departments,  time 
worked  on  New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial 
Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day 
shall  be  considered  overtime  except 
for  certain  positions  which  normally 
require  duties  to  be  performed  on 
such  holidays.  Editorial  employes  are 
not  required  to  work  more  than  three 
of  these  designated  holidays  without 
overtime  pay. 

It  was  provided  that  when  a  pub¬ 
lisher  makes  discharges  other  than 


San  Francisco.  July  27 — An  intense 
business  agenda  and  speeches  by  El- 
than  executives,  shall  be  hired  by  the  mer  F.  Andrews.  Wage  and  Hour  Ad- 
publisher  except  from  his  preferred  ministrator;  Langdon  Post,  U.  S.  Hous- 
list  unless  same  is  exhausted  with  Authority;  Tcm  Mooney,  and  other 
respect  to  the  general  typo  of  work  labor  leaders,  featu^'o  the  program  of 
for  which  an  additional  employe  is  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
desired;  provided  the  publisher,  if  he  Americen  Newspaper  Guild,  July  31- 


desires  to  hire  some  person  with  spe¬ 
cial  talents  and  no  such  person,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  publisher,  is  on 
the  list,  may  do  so  outside  the  list 
with  notification  to  the  guild.” 

Dismissal  pay  provisions  call  for 
payments  equal  to  one  week’s  pay 
for  each  26  weeks’  service  up  to  28 
weeks’  pay.  This  compares  with  one 
week  for  each  30  of  employment  up 
to  a  28-week  maximum  in  the  old 
contract. 

Standinq  CommiHee 


Aug.  4. 

Business  sessions  begin  Monday  and 
conclude  Friday,  with  an  all-day 
meeting  of  the  guild’s  International 
Executive  Board,  including  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Credentials  Committee,  pre¬ 
ceding  the  convention,  scheduled  for 
July  29,  Saturday. 

To  Form  a  National  Auxiliary 
Formation  of  a  national  auxiliary 
of  the  guild  also  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  during  the  convention.  The 
auxiliary  will  be  composed  of  wives 


Overtime  pay  shall  be  time  and  of  members  and  the  group  will  be 


one-half  after  44  hours  until  Oct.  24, 
with  overtime  rates  starting  after  42 
hours  of  work  in  a  week  after  that 
date. 

Provision  is  made  for  equal  time 
off  for  business  office  employes  for 
certain  month  -  end  accounting  pe¬ 
riods. 

Provision  for  adjudication  of  dis¬ 
putes  calls  for  unanimous  vote  of  the 


based  on  the  present  series  of  local 
axixJiliaries.  'This  group  will  hold 
sessions  for  the  first  time  Monday, 
July  31. 

Business  sessions  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Fairmont  here.  A  recep¬ 
tion  and  buffet  supper  on  Treasure 
Island,  scene  of  the  Golden  Gate  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition,  will  open  the 
convention  informally.  A  variety  of 


To  Get  Cable  Photos 
Direct-to-Offices 

Convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  suc¬ 
cessful  picture  transmission  from  Lon¬ 
don  direct  to  any  U.  S.  or  Canadian 
newspaper  office  and  of  the  eventual 
linking  of  European  and  American 
wired  photo  networks  by  means  of 
trans-Atlantic  cable.  Wide  World 
Photos,  a  New  York  Times  subsidi¬ 
ary,  after  several  weeks  of  experi¬ 
mentation  and  equipment  modifica¬ 
tions,  last  week  announced  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  this  direct-to-office  service 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Four  weeks  ago.  Wide  World,  in 
co-operation  with  Western  Union,  re¬ 
ceived  experimental  pictures  from 
London,  which  were  serviced  to  Wide 
World’s  clients.  Results  were  highly 
gratifying,  officials  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions  said.  The  pictures  were  trans¬ 
mitted  from  London  over  WU’s  per¬ 
malloy  submarine  cable  circuits  to 
Wide  World’s  own  Wired  Photo¬ 
recorder  in  the  Wide  World  labora¬ 
tory.  Further  successful  experimen¬ 
tation  and  equipment  modification 
decided  this  announcement,  it  was 
said  at  Wide  World. 

Associated  Press  Wirephoto,  which 
recently  serviced  three-color  pictures 
tc  its  clients  successfully,  also  is  pre- 


six  members  of  the  Joint  Standing  special  attractions  is  ifianned,  it  pared  to  receive  cabled  pictures  into 


Committee  to  decide  a  dispute;  or, 
if  an  agreement  is  unobtainable  with¬ 
in  a  specified  period,  by  a  four  to 
three  vote  of  a  board  of  arbitration 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  disinter¬ 
ested  party  to  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee. 

Present  members  of  the  guild  now 


was  said  at  local  guild  headquarters, 
with  a  San  Francisco  Bay  boat  ride 
being  considered  as  a  closing  feature. 

Mr.  Andrews  will  address  delegates 
to  the  auxiliary  convention  Monday 
afternoon,  during  which  the  Creden¬ 
tials  Committee  will  give  a  report,  as 
will  the  Rules  Committee,  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  the  lEB  Em- 


employed  by  the  newspapers  who  fall  Rei^tioAs  Committee.  Election 


two  months  in  arrears  in  their  dues 
or  assessments  shall  become  subject 
to  immediate  discharge  following  de¬ 
mand  in  writing  from  the  guild. 

Any  employe  so  discharged  and 
then  expelled  by  the  guild  shall  re¬ 
ceive  no  dismissal  indemnity,  the 
agreement  states. 

It  is  also  provided  that  any  employe 
who  is  required  to  join  the  guild  un¬ 
der  terms  of  the  four  out  of  five  new 
employe  provision  shall  be  discharged 
providing  he  does  not  do  so  within 
90  days  after  employment. 

Positions  exempt  from  the  agree¬ 
ment  range  from  15  to  17  in  num¬ 
ber. 

’These  posts  are  listed  for  each  news¬ 
paper,  and  include,  as  an  example; 


of  all  convention  committees  and  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  convention  agenda  also 
will  take  place  at  that  session. 

Tuesday’s  general  session  will  hear 
reports  of  the  Guild  Reporter,  lEB 
Labor  Press  Committee,  lEB  Wire 
Service  Committee,  and  the  lEB  Un¬ 
employment  Committee.  Tom  Mooney 
and  Langdon  Post  will  speak  that 
morning. 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  chain  council  meetings  and  con¬ 
vention  committee  meetings,  while 
committee  chairmen  and  the  lEB  will 
meet  to  co-ordinate  their  work. 

Various  Reports  Scheduled 

Wednesday’s  general  session,  open- 
at  10  a.m.,  will  be  taken  up  with  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Labor  Relations  and  Juris- 


publisher,  ^neral  manager,  editor,  diction  Committee,  Committee 
managing  editor,  business  manager, 
assistant  business  manager,  secretary- 
treasurer,  advertising  director,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager,  national 
advertising  manager,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  circulation  manager, 
auditor,  promotion  manager,  produc- 
tion  manager,  purchasing  agent  and  th^  s^me‘ schedule  as“Tuesday. 
confidential  secretaries  to  the  pub 
lisher  and  general  manager. 


Education  and  Associate  Membership, 
Legislation  Committee,  and  the  first 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
A  joint  report  of  committees  on  organ¬ 
ization,  publications,  wire  services, 
and  chain  papers  also  will  be  presented 
that  morning.  The  afternoon  bears 


ABC  MEMBERS 

The  following  publications  have  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  the  Bureau  announced 
this  week;  Automotive  News,  Detroit; 
Detective  Comics  Group.  Modem 
Movies,  Movie  Life  and  Personal  Ro- 


for  cause,  “only  guild  members  shall  mances.  New  York;  Reddinq  (Cal.) 


be  placed  upon  a  list  which  shall  re¬ 
ceive  preferential  hiring  without  pri¬ 
ority  or  seniority.  No  person,  other 


Record,  Enterprise  (Ore.)  Chieftain, 
Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times  News, 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 


Reports  of  Convention  Employer 
Relations  Committee,  Committee  on 
Unemployment  and  WPA,  Committee 
on  Auxiliaries,  Finance  Committee, 
Committee  on  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  will  mark  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing’s  general  sessions,  while  the  after¬ 
noon  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  afternoons. 

Election  of  officers,  highlight  of  the 
week,  will  feature  Friday  morning’s 
business  session  as  the  convention 
draws  to  a  close.  Heywood  Broun, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  columnist, 
national  president  since  the  guild’s 


its  office,  it  was  said  at  the  AP  offices, 
and  service  them  to  members.  After 
conducting  experiments  for  several 
m.onths,  AP  engineers  said  this  week 
the  service’s  equipment  was  “per¬ 
fect”  for  that  type  transmission. 


SPORTS  WRITER  SUES 

Los  Angeles,  July  27 — Asserting  he 
was  discharged  wiliiout  cause  despite 
a  one  year  contract  at  $100  a  week. 
Gene  Coughlin,  former  sports  colum¬ 
nist  on  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
yesterday  filed  suit  for  $4,800  which 
he  claims  is  due  under  his  contract. 
According  to  the  complaint  the  par¬ 
ties  entered  on  a  contract  last  Feb. 
28,  to  take  effect  March  28.  Coughlin 
conscientiously  performed  his  duties, 
he  says,  but  on  May  2  was  discharged. 
Coughlin’s  name  was  one  of  20  men 
tioned  during  a  state  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  investigation  into  boxing  and 
wrestling  activities  last  spring  as  hav¬ 
ing  received  money  in  1935  and  1936 
from  Jack  and  Lou  Daro,  sports  pro¬ 
moters.  At  that  time  Coughlin  was 
employed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  Following  the  investigation  the 
Examiner  dispensed  with  the  services 
of  all  writers  then  on  its  staff  who 
had  been  listed  in  the  legislative  tes¬ 
timony.  Coughlin’s  suit  is  the  second 
damage  action  brought  within  a  week 
as  a  result  of  the  investigation.  Mark 
Kelly,  former  Examiner  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  last  week  sued 
the  Daros  for  $775,000  for  libel. 


TO  BROADCAST  NEWS 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  will 
inaugurate  a  daily  news  broadcast 
over  WQXR,  1550  kilocycles,  on  Aug¬ 
ust  1.  The  broadcast  will  originate 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  s  city  room  and 
will  run  from  10:50  to  11;  00.  Thf 
news  digest  is  to  be  prepared  by  John 
Bogart,  radio  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 
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—  •  .«  prepared  most  of  the  anti-union 

Qrnith  NLRB  NQUIGS  OnlV  appearing  therein  ’ 

9__  T  T  f  *  ±.  T  I-.  newspaper  printed  the  story  of  a 

U^M  I  _^l  closed  shop  union  contract  with  the 

A  U^CJLO  UIXIVAIX  LKJ  AJ\JLX4V4A  independent  union,  putting  out  an 

extra  edition  to  do  so. 

All  Are  Non-Metropolitan  Newspapers  ...  the'EMa'd  Tr,Lr °?ompa„y 

Senator  Holt  Attacks  Indictment  of  Press  o®"-' havinf^UpS'  r„“ 

■  ^  1  Os  !•  Is  T-  TVT-.*  TT-»U^1J  printed  at  its  own  expense  an  anti- 

ill  General  Stating  It  Is  Not  Upneld  union  manifesto.”  The  Journal,  the 

board  member  added,  also  published 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  26— Only  Smith  list  the  newspapers  unfair  to  the  following: 

nine  newspapers,  all  of  them  in  the  labor,  and  he  agreed  to  attempt  to  “The  Elkland  Journal  and  its  own- 
non-metropolitan  group,  are  named  do  so.  crs  waged  their  campaign  in  the 

by  Edwin  S.  Smith  of  the  National  Smith's  Statement  strike  days  to  root  out  as  soon  as  pos- 

Labor  Relations  Board  in  his  “proof”  More  than  one  month  elapsed  before  discordant,  unhealthy,  un¬ 
to  a  Senate  committee  that  labor  news  ^^e  board  member  complied.  Run-  E'kland.  if  we  may  put  it  that  way, 

is  unfairly  handled  by  the  press.  ning  several  thousand  words,  the  t^lement  that  brought  strife  and  finan-  ' 

After  reading  the  board  member’s  statement  prefaces  citation  of  specific  'his  borough, 

voluminous  statement,  Senator  Rush  complaints  with  this  comment:  “Today  it  puts  its  shoulder  to  the 

D.  Hold  of  West  Virginia,  who  had  defined  in  my  discussion  with  wheel  with  the  Elkland  Leather 

called  upon  Mr.  Smith  to  support  his  Senator  Holt  at  the  committee  hear-  Workers  Association  and  the  Busi- 
broad  charge  of  newspaper  partisan-  niy  original  remarks  were  not  oess  Men’s  Association  to  work  for 

ship  toward  employers,  commented  intended  as  a  commentary  on  the  Elkland’s  progress, 

critically:  handling  of  labor  news  by  the  Amer-  “Will  you  join  us?” 

Not  Commondablo  Action  ican  press  in  general.  Specifically,  I  in  the  Puritan  Weaving  Company 

“To  indict  the  whole  press  with  so  pointed  out  to  Senator  Holt  that  what  case,  arising  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  the 
few  instances  is  certainly  not  com-  I  had  in  mind  when  I  wrote  the  Fayetteville  Obseriier.  daily,  was  ac- 
mendable  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith.  speech  was  the  handling  of  labor  cused  of  publishing  an  anti-union  bul- 


critically:  handling  of  labor  news  by  the  Amer-  “Will  you  join  us?” 

Not  Commondablo  Action  ican  press  in  general.  Specifically,  I  Puritan  Weaving  Company 

“To  indict  the  whole  press  with  so  pointed  out  to  Senator  Holt  that  what  case,  arising  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  the 
few  instances  is  certainly  not  com-  I  had  in  mind  when  I  wrote  the  Fayetteville  Obseriier.  daily,  was  ac- 
mendable  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith.  speech  was  the  handling  of  labor  cused  of  publishing  an  anti-union  bul- 
“Very  definitely,  he  has  not  estab-  disputes  by  newspapers  in  small  towns  letin  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
lished  his  case.  ’The  fact  of  the  mat-  where  the  employer  happened  to  be  merce;  then  failing  to  publish  a  sco¬ 
ter  probably  is  that  he  didn’t  ex-  in  a  dominant  economic  position.  ond  bulletin  in  which  the  first  was 
pect  to  be  challenged  on  the  state-  “The  mere  submission  of  a  list  of  tempered  by  the  Chamber.  Mr. 

ments  he  made  concerning  the  press  newspaper  names,  which  I  conceive  Smith  wrote:  “The  Observer,  in 

marked  contrast  to  the  prominent 
publication  of  the  first  bulletin,  failed 


pect  to  be  challenged  on  the  state-  “The  mere  submission  of  a  list  of  tempered  by  the  Chamber.  Mr. 
ments  he  made  concerning  the  press  newspaper  names,  which  I  conceive  Smith  wrote:  “The  Observer,  in 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  delivered  fall  within  the  described  category,  marked  contrast  to  the  prominent 
in  Mexico,  and  repeated  before  the  would  neither  be  fair  to  those  named  publication  of  the  first  bulletin,  failed 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  nor  would  it  reach  the  objective  to  make  any  mention  of  the  Cham- 
Labor.  At  any  rate,  he  was  doing  just  sought  by  an  inquiry  into  this  im-  ber’s  retraction  and  apology.  As  the 
what  the  Administration  wanted  him  portant  phase  of  labor  relations.  I  Q^jy  local  means  of  dissemination  of 
to  do — jump  on  the  press.  The  Presi-  have  therefore  prepared  for  the  com-  news,  the  Observer  was  obviously 
dent  was  doing  it.  mittee  examples,  drawn  from  the  playing  a  partisan  role  in  neglecting 

“Whoever  opposes  this  Administra-  experience  of  the  National  Labor  to  eradicate  the  threats  of  the  initial 


tion  is  to  be  destroyed.  When  the  Relations  Board  in  cases  coming  be- 


news.  the  Observer  was  obviously 
playing  a  partisan  role  in  neglecting 
to  eradicate  the  threats  of  the  initial 
bulletin  from  the  minds  of  the  work- 


newspapers  got  in  the  way  of  the  fore  it,  or  instances  where  the  local  ers  who  were  to  vote  in  a  subsequent 

Administration,  they  were  to  be  de-  press  has  injected  itself  into  labor  government-conducted,  secret-ballot 

stroyed.  Anybody'  opposed  to  the  di.sputes  in  a  manner  markedly  biased  election.” 


Administration  must  be  smeared — 
that’s  the  Administration  program.” 
accused  the  anti-New  Deal  democratic 
Senator. 


toward  the  employers’  interests.” 
Shoe  Company's  Dispute 

The  Board’s  case  against  Brown 
Shoe  Company  of  St.  Louis.  Mo., 


The  West  Virginian  predicted  more  Smith  related,  furnished  an  example 


will  be  heard  of  the  subject  of  labor 


single  employer’s  dominance 


Lumber  and  Chemical 

In  the  Newberrj'  Lumber  &  Chem¬ 
ical  Company  case,  the  Newberry 
(Mich.)  News.  Mr.  Smith  said,  ran  a 
15V2  inch  heading  in  heavy  type: 
Strikers  Get  Bum’s  Rush.”  Quoted 


board  criticism  of  the  press  when  over  several  small  towns  and  their  from  the  same  newspaper  by  the 

the  House  investigation  of  Wagner  newspapers.”  Quotations  from  news-  board  member,  was  the  following- 

Act  administration  o^ns  And,  he  papers  in  towns  where  the  company  ^ 

added,  more  will  be  heard  when  the  operates,  he  asserted,  carry  their  determined  men  ready  to  stand  up 

Senate  committee  reopened  its  activ-  own  internal  evidence  of  alliance  with  j  A  .  .  r  a~  ^ 

it,  next  y-r  Only  oj.e  committnn  , he  employer's  in, ennslx,''  Subjeeled  On’.hfoihrr  tTl 

session  is  scheduled  before  adjourn-  to  this  accusation  were  the  Charles-  -notlav  ixsH  * 

men,,  he  saKl.  and  he  does  no,  in,end  (Ill.,  Doil,  Conner,  Snllieon  X  erS  l„d  VjZhZ  ^7’ 

pursue  , he  subiee,  further  „  *a,  ,1,1.)  Men,,,  and  Snllin.n  Propr.ss,  ^nteS  S  s.ern  op^iS“ 

tunc  weeklies. 

Public  Importance  The  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Post,  daily,  he 


to  pursue  the  subject  further  at  that 
time. 

Public  Importance 


In  the  Remington-Rand  case. 
Smith  recounted:  “Mr.  Smith,  editor 


»  .  1  1  i_  J  qaiH  T*pfprrpfl  tn  a  union  renresentfi*  oiiiiiii  letounieQ.  ivir.  omitu*  editor 

Senator  Holt  explained  he  had  irnguSe  “He  retained  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 

asked  Mr.  Smith  to  document  his  [j^e  flilVfor  a  S  'he  board  hearing 

charges  against  the  newspapers  be-  j  employer’s  representa-  ‘They  (the  company  officials) 

cause  he  considers  the  accmations  had  a  formula  for  breaking  this 

have  rais^^  question  of  public  im-  i'^^^^/^^rdrgnuj ’’  •  -  •  they  wanted  to  frighten 

portance.”  The  labor  board  member  'y  and  with  dignity. 

was  a  voluntary  witness  before  the  Referrmg  to  labor  difficulty  at  the  Instead  of  frightening  the  city 

committee  June  8.  He  devoted  part  Union,  Mo.,  plant  of  the  Hamilton-  angered  the  citv  ” 

of  his  statement  to  defense  of  his  Brown  Shoe  Company,  Smith  wrote:  ,  ,  .  , 

record  as  an  administrator  of  the  “During  this  entire  period,  the  or-  became  syn- 

ganizer  of  the  company-dominated  onomous  in  the  news  and  editorial 
union  was  associated  with  the  Trib-  columns  of  the  newspapers”  the  board 


record  as  an  administrator  of  the  “During  this  entire  period,  the  or-  violence  ana 
Wagner  Act,  then  launched  into  criti-  ganizer  of  the  company-dominated  onomous  the 
cism  of  a  magazine  article  which  had  union  was  associated  with  the  Trib-  umns  ot  the  ne 
named  him  as  a  participant  in  a  une  (Franklin  Tribtine,  Union,  Mo.),  hiembers  accused 


named  him  as  a  participant  in  a  une  (tranklin  Irtbtine,  union,  mo.;,  . . 

“red”  labor  gathering  in  Mexico. _ _ _ _ _ 

EDITOR  OUT  ON  $500  BAIL  IN  "LETTER  CASE" 

can  press  in  Mexico,  the  Senator  read  SANTA  ROSA,  Cal.,  July  26— A  John  Doe  warrant  faces  the  -writer  of  a 


the  following  excerpt  from  one  of  “letter  to  the  editor”  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat  providing  a  court 
Mr.  Smith’s  speeches:  “For  business  hearing  July  28  results  in  an  order  that  the  letter  be  produced.  The  letter 
reasons,  the  local  papers  are  sure  to  appeared  in  a  column  which  sought  to  protect  the  identity  of  bonafide  con- 
^  closely  allied  with  the  employer’s  ^ributors  if  such  was  their  desire,  and  so  stated  in  a  column  note.  Herbert 
interest,  so  that  labor’s  side  of  an  j  Waters,  Press-Democrat  city  editor,  who  was  arrested  for  criminal  libel, 
industrial  controversy  gets  no  ade-  released  under  $500  bail  following  a  not  guilty  plea.  Judge  W.  B.  L. 

q^te  publicity.  News  stones  and  Ukiah  has  been  protested  as  trial  jurist  and  the  California  judicial 

^itorial  council  asked  to  name  a  judge.  The  libel  charge,  brought  by  Judge  Don- 

employer  daily  agitate  the  flam.  Geary,  and  the  warrant  moves  are  being  fought  on  the  grounds  that  a 

ronreded  this  letter  to  the  editor  is  protected  under  a  newspaper  code  giving  the  right  to 
indictment  was  too  broad,  but  in-  withhold  the  source  of  information.  Geary  contends  a  letter  is  not  such  a 
sisted  it  was  not  wholly  inaccurate,  protected  source.  The  dispute  over  the  trial  judge  caused  postponement  of 
Senator  Holt  then  suggested  that  Mr.  the  case,  originally  set  for  hearing  last  Friday. 


Lasker  Tells  How 
He  Was  Duped 
On  Manton  Loon 

Testifies  He  Was  Led  to 
Believe  S250.000  Was  for 
American  Tobacco  Officers 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  former  president 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  testified  in  Federal 
Court,  New  York.  July  26  that  he  was 
duped  into  lending  $250,000  which 
found  its  way  into  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  of  former  Federal  Judge  Martin 
T.  Manton  when  he  was  led  to  believe 
he  was  aiding  officials  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company,  one  of  the 
,  agency’s  largest  clients. 

Mr.  Lasker,  first  witness  in  disbar¬ 
ment  proceedings  against  Louis  D. 
Levy  and  Paul  M.  Hahn,  Levy’s  for¬ 
mer  partner,  now  a  vice-president  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  as¬ 
serted  it  was  Hahn  who  negotiated 
the  loan  in  1932.  The  witness  told  in 
detail  how  Hahn  drew  him  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Lord  &  Thomas  president,  Ralph 
V.  Sollitt,  into  his  office  and  asked  for 
$250,000  to  meet  conditions  similar  to 
those  under  which  Mr.  Lasker  had 
lent  $150,000  to  minor  officers  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  the  pre¬ 
vious  fall.  The  first  loan,  made  to 
protect  bank  loans,  had  been  repaid 
promptly,  Mr.  Lasker  said. 

''Furious''  at  Hahn 
He  made  the  loan  readily,  asking  no 
confirmation  of  the  purpose  because 
he  was  talking  with  a  responsible  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  company  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness,  Mr.  Lasker  related,  and 
it  was  Hahn  who  insisted  upon  posting 
collateral  as  security.  It  was  not  until 
the  loan  became  due  four  months  later, 
he  said,  that  he  discovered  the  col¬ 
lateral  was  stock  in  the  National  Cel- 
luose  C:orp.,  headed  by  the  late  James 
J.  Sullivan,  business  associate  of  for¬ 
mer  Judge  Manton. 

“When  I  looked  at  it  I  was  shocked,” 
Mr.  Lasker  testified,  explaining  that 
National  Cellulose  was  a  “trouble¬ 
some  competitior”  of  a  concern  in 
which  he  had  invested  $1,500,000.  “I 
was  putting  up  money  to  destroy  my- 
.self.  I  made  no  secret  to  Mr.  Hahn 
that  I  was  furious.” 

Under  cross-examination  by  Hahn’s 
attorney,  concerning  his  failure  to  dun 
either  George  Washington  Hill,  presi¬ 
dent,  or  other  officials  of  the  tobacco 
company  instead  of  Hahn,  after  the 
latter  seemed  unable  to  adjust  the 
loan  matter,  Mr.  Lasker  explained  he 
did  not  want  to  jeopardize  his  rela- 
^  tions  with  these  officials  by  bringing 
up  the  matter. 

“Mr.  Hill,”  he  said,  “was  my  biggest 
.  client.  “I  couldn’t  embarrass  him.  It 
J  was  brought  out  that  in  1931  Lord 
.  &  Thomas  had  a  gross  income  from 
;  Lucky  Strike  advertising  of  $2,800,000. 

Rufutud  to  Sea  Manton 
Max  D.  Steuer,  who  had  sought  for 
[  a  time  to  bring  about  any  effective 
[  settlement  of  the  loan  matter  for  Mr. 
Lasker,  testified  that  the  advertising 
executive  called  him  from  Florida  re¬ 
garding  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
former  Judge  Manton,  who  at  the 
time  had  before  him  litigation  involv¬ 
ing  a  Lord  &  Thomas  client.  The  let¬ 
ter  suggested  either  that  Mr.  Lasker 
visit  the  jurist  in  New  York  or  the 
judge  go  to  Florida  to  see  Mr.  Lasker, 
according  to  Mr.  Steuer.  Mr.  Lasker 
in  indignant  and  forthright  language 
conveyed  to  him,  Steuer  testified  that 
he  did  not  want  to  meet  the  judge  any¬ 
where.  The  witness  said  he  later  told 
Manton  Mr.  Lasker  would  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  judge’s  proposal  for  a 
merger  of  the  National  Cellulose 
Corporation  and  the  competing  firm 
in  which  Mr.  Lasker  was  interested. 
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Some  1940  Auto 
Previews  Announced 

By  HIL.  F.  BEST 

Detroit.  July  28 — July  schedules 
are  out  of  the  way  and  the  1939  car 
year  is  gone.  Here  it  is  in  between 
the  time  of  the  old  models  and  the 
new  ones.  The  Soap  Box  Derby  will 
hold  the  interest  in  August  along  with 
several  previews,  some  already  an¬ 
nounced.  Then  1940  comes  with  a 
rush. 

The  1940  automobile  shows  are 
changed.  The  New  York  Show  is 
scheduled  to  open  on  Oct.  15.  The 
big  national  Detroit  show  on  Oct.  21 
and  Chicago  will  open  on  Nov.  4. 
This  places  the  three  big  shows  with 
gaps  of  one  week  apart. 

Models  Okayed 

All  comoanies  have  completed  their 
1940  hand  built  models  and  have 
them  okayed  for  production. 

Packard  is  number  one  car  on  the 
production  line  and  the  preview  list 
for  1940.  By  Tuesday,  Aug.  1,  over 
13.000  men  will  be  back  at  work  when 
Packard  swings  into  1940  production 
with  a  vengeance.  M.  M.  Gilman. 
Packard  president,  has  invited  news¬ 
papermen  to  attend  the  Packard  pre¬ 
view  on  Aug.  8. 

As  usual,  co-host  with  President 
Gilman  w'ill  be  the  Young  &  Rubicam 
Agencj’  group  headed  by  Jack  Reeder, 
account  executive. 

Early  preview’s  do  not  mean  that 
the  public  will  get  the  news  on  1940 
cars  any  quicker.  Elespite  the  strikes 
the  industry'  appears  ready.  The  trend 
is  on  the  way  up  and  Detroit  is  buzz¬ 
ing  with  activity.  The  big  time  for 
previews  this  year  w’ill  be  from  Aug. 
15  to  Sept.  1. 

The  mail  also  brings  another  1939 
bid  to  hold  Aug.  15  open  for  Stude- 
baker  at  South  Bend.  At  this  writing 
the  Chrysler  lines  have  not  announced 
a  preview  date — last  year  Chrysler 
showed  all  of  their  line  at  one  big 
preview’  party.  This  is  an  ideal 
method  of  handling  and  perhaps  the 
1940  line  will  be  shown  the  same  way. 

The  General  Motors  previews  are 
expected  to  come  along  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  although  the  clouded  labor 
outlook  continues  to  make  General 
Motors  plans  very  uncertain  in  at 
least  one  or  more  of  the  divisions. 

By  showing  a  42''r  increase  in  first 
half  sales  over  1938.  the  automobile 
year  of  1939  goes  down  into  history 
as  a  very  pleasant  memory.  In  regis¬ 
trations  Chevrolet  leads  the  pace 
with  Ford  second  and  Plymouth  third. 
Dodge  has  replaced  Buick  in  fourth 
place. 

W.  A.  Biees.  general  sales  manager, 
Nash  Motors,  announced  today  the 
annual  Nash  press  preview  would  be 
held  on  Thursday  Aug.  10. 

TO  USE  NEWSPAPERS 

A  campaign  which  formerly  ap¬ 
peared  in  magazines  will  break  in 
newspapers  this  fall  when  65  lamp 
and  shade  manufacturers  will  use 
59  newspapers  in  39  states  for  I.E.S. 
“better  sight”  lamps.  Foster  & 
Davies,  Cleveland,  is  the  agency. 

OPENS  COAST  OmCE 

Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc.,  has  opened 
a  San  Francisco  office  at  2810  Russ 
Building,  with  Bryan  Houston,  for 
four  years  with  the  New  York  office, 
in  charge.  Assisting  Mr.  Houston  is 
Frank  Delano,  recently  with  the  Holly¬ 
wood  office  and  previously  with  the 
New  York  offices. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


LESLIE  S.  GILLETTE,  for  nine  years 

advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol 
Co.,  effective  Aug.  1  becomes  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  Hazard 
Advertising  Corp.,  New  York.  Carl 
H.  Hazard,  agency’s  president  has 
announced.  Mr.  Gillette,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Sales 
Managers  Club,  entered  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field  in  1927  as  a  copy-writer  for 
the  United  States  Advertising  Corp., 
Toledo. 

Gordon  Aymar,  head  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  John  E.  McMillin, 
head  of  the  radio  department,  have 
been  elected  vice-president  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc. 

Ernest  J.  Goulston.  president, 
Goulston  Company,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  was  critically  injured  in  a 
fall  down  a  flight  of  15  stairs  at  a 
restaurant  July  20.  Injuries  included 
a  {wssible  fractured  skull  and  spine, 
concussion  of  the  brain  and  numerous 
face  and  head  injuries. 

Jim  Johnson,  advertising  manager, 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  is  spending 
a  vacation  with  Mrs.  Johnson  in 
North  Carolina.  He  will  return  to 
New  York  Aug.  7th. 

W.  H.  Vanderploeg  has  been  elected 
executive  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  He  has  been  a  director 
of  the  firm  since  1937. 

John  W.  Milford  has  resigned  as 
publicity  director  of  the  lamp  de¬ 
partment  of  General  Electric  Co.  to 
join  the  public  relations  division  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 

John  Ward,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  copy  department  of  Street  &  Fin¬ 
ney  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  Lake-Spiro-Cohn,  Inc., 
Agency,  Memphis,  Tenn..  as  account 
executive  specializing  in  copy  and 
merchandising. 

J.  Minor  Ewing,  president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Dobbs  Co., 
Ligonier,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greensburg  Ad  Club.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  had  served 
as  a  director  of  the  club. 

William  B.  Ricketts,  of  Chicago, 
active  for  many  years  in  the  field  of 
advertising  and  market  research,  will 
join  the  plans-merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  a  research  capacity  on 
July  24.  He  is  at  present  manager  of 
the  market  surveys  division  of  Booz, 
Fry,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  of  Chicago. 

Imperial  Airways  announces  the 
appointment  of  J.  Fergus  Grant,  of 
Montreal,  as  press  liai.son  officer  in 
Canada  for  the  transatlantic  flights 
beginning  in  August.  Mr.  Grant  is 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Canadian 
Geographical  Journal  and  was  for¬ 
merly  shipping  and  aviation  reporter 
on  Montreal  Gazette. 

Joseph  Cichetti,  manager  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Linage  Service,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  removal  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  at  230  West  41st  St.,  New  York. 

TWO  JOIN  "DRUGGIST" 

Karl  Moore,  for  11  years  with  vari¬ 
ous  Hearst  enterprises,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  American  Drug¬ 
gist  and  will  work  out  of  the  New 
York  office.  R.  O.  d’Albert,  formerly 
with  Butterick  Publication,  and  vice- 
president  of  Kirchbaum-Liggett  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  Clev’eland,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Druggist’s  Chicago  office. 


Roto  Ads  Show 

9.1  %  Gcrin  for  6  Months 

Chicago,  July  24 — Rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  wound  up 
the  first  six  months  of  1939  with  an 
aggregate  total  of  6,143.565  lines,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  increase  of  510,959  lines, 
or  9.1%,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  released  here  today  by  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation. 

National  roto  linage  continued  to 
show  a  healthy  increase,  with  local 
linage  down.  National  volume  totaled 
4,087.281,  a  gain  of  864,714,  or  26.8%. 
Local  advertising  amounted  to  2,056,- 
284,  a  decrease  of  353,755,  or  14.7%. 

Monotone  gravure  advertising  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  dominate  form  of  roto 
copy,  totaling  5,253,310  lines  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  Color  roto  in¬ 
cluded  890,255  lines  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod. 

With  national  advertising  ahead  by 
only  6.1%,  total  roto  linage  for  June 
showed  a  slight  decrease  of  4.3%. 
Total  roto  amounted  to  851,345,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  37,825  as  compared  with 
June,  1938.  National  amounted  to 
523,2^,  an  increase  of  30,065.  Local 
linage  aggregated  327.860,  a  decrease 
of  68,090,  or  17.2%.  Monotone  copy 
totaled  740,954  lines  as  compared  with 
110,391  in  color  roto. 

57  COMIC  SECTIONS 

Strip-continuity  advertising  will  be 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  seven- 
month  1939-40  campaign  of  Tea  Bu¬ 
reau,  Inc.,  employing  newspapers  and 
magazines,  it  is  announced  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wood,  managing  director.  Three 
full  color  pages  will  be  used  in  Good 
Housekeeping  and  a  total  of  24  half¬ 
pages  in  Womans  Home  Companion, 
Life,  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Three  full -page  merchandising  adver¬ 
tisements  in  color  will  appear  in  the 
American  Weekly,  Nov.  5,  and  in 
January  and  March.  A  series  of 
cartoons  are  scheduled  from  October 
through  April  in  the  Sunday  comic 
sections  of  57  large  newspapers  in  41 
cities.  The  agency  is  William  Esty  & 
Company,  with  Frederic  E.  Sturmer  as 
account  executive. 

■ 

UPHOLD  DENTAL  AD  ACT 

Legislation  passed  by  the  1937 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  limiting 
advertising  by  dentists,  was  upheld 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
cently.  in  a  decision  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  ruling  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  vs.  Dr.  Fred  P. 
Brown,  accused  of  committing  a  crim¬ 
inal  offense  in  sending  a  letter  to 
friends  and  former  patients,  notifying 
them  he  was  resuming  practice  and 
soliciting  their  patronage.  The  1937 
act  limits  dentists  to  advertisements 
containing  their  names,  addresses,  of¬ 
fice  hours  and  specialty. 

■ 

N.  J.  ADS  SUCCESSFUL 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  24 — State-spon¬ 
sored  advertising  has  increased  New 
Jersey’s  industrial  development  and 
employment,  it  is  asserted  here  by 
Amory  L.  Haskell,  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Council,  state  promotion¬ 
al  agency.  New  Jersey  has  gained 
more  new  industries  than  any  other 
competing  state,  according  to  Haskell. 
A  recent  report  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Haskell  pointed  out, 
shows  that  private  employment  in 
New  Jersey  is  only  4%  below  the 
1930  peak. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


FERGUSON-SHERMAN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CORP.,  Dearborn.  Mich., 
distributors  of  the  new  Ford  Tractor, 
has  appointed  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  as  its  advertising  coun¬ 
sel.  The  Ayer  agency  has  also  been 
appointed  advertising  counsel  to  the 
Imperial  Rayon  Corp.  of  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  it  was  announced  this  week. 

Radio  division  of  Stewart-Warner 
Corp.,  Chicago,  will  open  an  extensive 
merchandising  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  early  in  September,  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  college  market,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  “College  Campus”  and 
“Senior  Varsity”  radio  receiving  sets. 
The  campaign,  now  being  prepared  by 
Hays  MacFarland  &  Co..  Chicago 
agency,  will  include  double -spread, 
two-color  advertisements  in  trade  pa¬ 
pers  and  special  dealer  newspapier  ads. 

Personal  Products  Corp.,  New 
York,  will  introduce  new  “Miracle” 
Modess  sanitary  pads  using  newspaper 
gravure  in  48  cities,  and  black  and 
white  in  newspapers  in  more  than  100 
cities  and  also  full  pages  in  women’s 
magazines  through  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Venzamer  Rotenone  Corp.,  operat¬ 
ors  of  their  own  rotenone  plantation 
in  Venezuela,  has  appointed  Red- 
field-Johnstone.  Inc..  New  York,  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  its  insecti¬ 
cide,  Venro,  which  is  a  repellent  for 
Japanese  beetles.  Newspapiers,  radio 
and  trade  papers  are  being  used. 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  launched  four  different  test 
campaigns  for  Spur  Cola,  respectively 
in  its  New  Haven  area  which  includes 
Bridgeport,  Meriden,  Middletown  and 
Waterbury,  Harrisburg,  Richmond 
and  Jacksonville  territories.  Adver¬ 
tising  will  continue  until  after  Labor 
day.  Newspapers  and  spot  radio  are 
being  used  in  each  area.  J.  M.  Mathes. 
Inc.,  is  the  agency.  Sperry-Hutchin- 
soN  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  distributors 
of  Green  Trading  Stamps,  also  named 
J  M.  Maihes,  Inc.,  as  its  agency. 

York  Chemical  Works.  York.  Pa., 
has  appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  to  direct  its  advertising. 

Brown  &  Haley,  Tacoma.  Wash., 
makers  of  Almond  Roca  and  candy 
bars,  have  appointed  Erwin.  Wasey  & 
Company.  Seattle,  as  advertising 
agents. 

H.  M.  Stauffer  &  Sons,  Leola.  Pa., 
marketers  of  coal,  lumber,  fabricated 
brooder  houses  and  hog  feeders,  has 
appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  to  direct  its  advertising. 

Hotel  St.  George,  New  York,  has 
appointed  E.  T.  Howard  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

Caloric  Gas  Stove  Works,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Caloric  Gas  Ranges. 
Heaters  and  Furnaces,  have  appointed 
Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc.,  as  advertising 
agents. 

■ 

DOG  ADS  IN  DAILIES 

Fleischmann’s  “New  High-Vitamin 
Yeast  for  Dogs”  campaign  now  run¬ 
ning  in  various  “class”  and  dog  maga¬ 
zines,  will  shortly  be  extended  to 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
The  campaign  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  one  column  ads  three  to  six  inches 
deep  appearing  once  a  week  for  18 
weeks  in  each  newspaper.  Chicago 
Daily  News  was  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  to  carry  the  new  series,  starting 
July  8.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  is 
the  agency. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

lAgents  Ask  More  Studies 
bf  Copy  Effectiveness 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

kfflAT  ARE  THE  thoughts  which 
*  cross  the  mind  of  a  big  buyer  of 
rcwspaper  advertising  space  when  be 
thinks  of  the  newspaper  medium? 

We  obtained  a  peek  into  the  busy 
craniums  of  four  noted  advertising 


Kellogg  All  Bran  account,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  consistent  news¬ 
paper  accounts  now  running.  Copy 
appears  once  a  week  in  nearly  1,000 
dailies  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  full 
list  of  3,000  Western  Newspaper  Union 


Thomas  Brophy  Henry  Eckhardt 

agency  executives  this  week  and 
gleaned  some  interesting  answers  to 
the  foregoing  question,  the  majority 
of  them  highly  favorable. 

Outstanding  among  these  men  at 
least,  was  the  idea  that  it  is  not,  as 
many  have  said,  the  local-national 
rate  differential  which  is  the  great¬ 
est  obstacle  to  the  expanded  use  of 
national  advertising,  but  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  sales  effectiveness 
of  newspaper  space, 
foiition.  Reproduction,  Big  Problems 
Another  feeling  is  that  one  of  the 
big  problems  in  using  newspapers  is 
that  of  good  position  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  Other  ideas  are  that  too  many 
market  studies  are  made  in  an  un¬ 
scientific  manner;  that  newspapers 
are  not  making  enough  studies  of 
advertising  effectiveness;  that  agen¬ 
cies  are  seeking  more  and  more  au¬ 
thentic  information  on  the  newspaper 
audience. 

It  was  the  concensus,  however,  that 
newspaper  space  continues  to  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  results  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  four  agency  executives  who 
!  ?ave  their  views  were  Thomas  D’A. 
Brophy.  president  of  Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt,  New  York.  Henry  Eckhardt, 

!  chairman  of  the  board,  Dwight  Mills, 
vice-president,  and  Otis  A,  Kenyon, 
treasurer. 

The  setting  was  a  luncheon  table 
at  the  cool,  outdoor  Hotel  Marguery 
restaurant  just  around  the  corner 
from  247  Park  Avenue,  headquarters 
of  the  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  agency. 
The  interview,  scheduled  with  Mr. 
Brophy,  was  transferred  by  him  to 
fhe  luncheon  setting  because  of  a 
press  of  client  conferences. 

In  the  minds  of  these  agency  execu- 
fives,  the  position  accorded  a  piece 
of  national  copy  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance.  Mr.  Brophy  pointed  out  that 
on  the  radio  the  advertiser  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  exact  “position”  he  wants, 
provided  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
In  magazines,  too,  he  said,  the  posi¬ 
tion  problem  is  simpler  than  it  is  in 
newspapers. 

‘Naturally,  an  advertiser  wants  the 
position  he  can  get.”  Mr.  Brophy 
^id,  “but  often  he  feels  his  copy  is 
buried’  in  newspaper  columns.” 

To  offset  this,  Mr.  Brophy  told  of 
tne  plan  his  agency  is  using  with  the 


Otis  Kenyon 


Dwight  Mills 


,  PROVEN  BY  TIME  AND 
6  MILLION  FAMILIES 


All  Bran  copy  as  it  appears  in  newspapers. 


The  subject  was  settled  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  by  Mr.  Kenyon,  who  said: 

“We  do  not  believe  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  discussed  categorically.” 

Recognizing  that  the  differential  has 
often  been  called  “the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  increased  use  of  national 
space,”  Mr.  Kenyon  disagreed,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  chief 
obstacle  is  “lack  of  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness.”  But  that  con¬ 
dition  is  being  alleviated,  he  said,  cmd 
the  next  step  is  greater  knowledge  of 
the  “texture”  of  the  newspaper  au¬ 
dience. 

During  the  four-cornered  inter¬ 
view  Marguery  waiters  had  come  and 
gone  until  nothing  remained  on  the 
table  but  ash  trays  and  empty  iced 
coffee  glasses. 

At  a  nearby  table  a  waiter  popped 
a  champagne  cork.  The  sound  seemed 
to  put  a  period  on  the  discussion  of 
newspapers.  It  was  time  to  return  to 
consideration  of  products,  markets, 
media  and  copy. 


papers.  All  Bran  is  also  the  largest 
user  of  national  space  in  Canada. 
Many  small  “readers”  are  used,  also 
copy  that  runs  three  columns,  depth- 
of-page.  The  total  newspaper  appro¬ 
priation  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  yearly. 

“We  felt  that  this  problem  of  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  joint  one  between  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  advertiser,”  Mr.  Bro¬ 
phy  declared.  “We  recognized  the 
newspapers’  production  problem  and 
felt  that  if  we  could  make  the  news¬ 
paper  a  ‘partner’  in  the  campaign  we 
could  better  serve  our  client.  There¬ 
fore,  we  sent  out  our  schedule  giv¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  a  five-day  op¬ 
tion  of  insertion.  The  copy  can  ap¬ 
pear  any  time  within  that  period, 
when  the  newspaper  feels  that  it  can 
give  us  excellent  position.” 

Wants  Space  Nearest  Page  1 
Mr.  Brophy  defined  “the  best  posi¬ 
tion"  as  that  which  is  as  near  the 
front  of  the  paper  as  possible,  and  in 
outside  columns. 

The  question  of  the  sales  results  of 
the  All  Bran  campaign  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Kenyon.  He  cited  the  well- 
known  fact  that  both  advertiser  and 
agency,  for  competitive  reasons,  are 
reluctant  to  discuss  sales  figures,  but 
declared.  “The  results  from  this  ad¬ 
vertising  have  been  excellent.” 

“A  few  years  ago,”  he  continued, 
“the  Kellogg  Company  was  the  fifth 
largest  user  of  national  newspaper 
advertising.  Two  years  ago  all  Kel¬ 
logg  products  with  the  exception  of 
All  Bran  were  withdrawn  from  news¬ 
papers  and  a  large  share  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  was  given  to  radio.  Our 
agency  has  been  handling  some  Kel¬ 
logg  accounts  for  eight  years,  and  took 
over  All  Bran  some  time  prior  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  other  products 
from  newspapers.  We  have  consist¬ 
ently  used  heavy  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  for  All  Bran  since  that  time,  and 
the  results  have  been  such  that  some 
other  Kellogg  lines  are  back  in  news¬ 
papers.  based  largely  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  All  Bran.” 

Mr.  Kenyon  touched  upon  the  re¬ 
production  problem  inherent  in  us¬ 
ing  a  large  list  of  newspapers  with 
varying  mechanical  facilities,  and 
said  that  the  copy  must  be  designed 
to  print  well  in  the  poorest  plant. 
His  agency  has  found  that  by  send¬ 


ing  out  letters  of  praise  as  well  as 
letters  of  criticism  better  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  obtained  from  the  newspapers. 
He  stated  that  newspaper  printing 
has  greatly  improved  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Newspaper  Relations  Improved 

At  this  point  Mr.  Eckhardt  com¬ 
mented  that  in  recent  years  the  com¬ 
petition  of  other  media  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  relationship 
between  newspapers  and  agencies. 
There  was  a  time,  he  observed,  when 
some  newspapers  were  quite  arbitra¬ 
ry  in  their  handling  of  copy,  in  their 
general  observance  of  agency  re¬ 
quests,  and  in  the  forwarding  of 
checking  copies.  Today  that  is  large¬ 
ly  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  he  referred 
with  a  chuckle  to  an  unnamed  east¬ 
ern  paper  which  still  fails  to  send 
checking  copies. 

“We  buy  space  in  their  paper  and 
then  they  make  us  go  out  and  buy  a 
copy  to  find  out  if  we  got  what  we 
paid  for!”  he  lamented. 

To  Mr.  Mills  was  put  the  question 
of  what  type  of  market  material  the 
agency  wishes  from  newspapers.  He 
thought  that  many  newspapers  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  presenting 
information,  but  many  others  are  us¬ 
ing  haphazard  and  unscientific  sur¬ 
vey  methods  which  detract  greatly 
from  the  value  of  the  material  com¬ 
piled. 

“The  best  material,  from  our  stand¬ 
point,”  he  continued,  “consists  of 
analyses  of  market  conditions.  The 
worst  is  a  survey  which  is  an  ob¬ 
viously  biased  plug  for  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

"To  my  mind  the  field  most  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  newspapers  generally 
is  the  study  of  advertising  effective¬ 
ness.  Other  media  do  this  on  a  broad 
scale,  and  pre.sent  the  results  impres¬ 
sively  to  agencies  and  advertisers. 
Some  new.spapers  do  also,  but  there 
is  room  for  great  improvement.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  newspapers  can  do  to  re-em¬ 
phasize  their  value.” 

The  editorial  character  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  its  aggressiveness  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  community  are  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  the  mind  of  a  space 
buyer,  it  was  agreed,  but  promotion 
matter  which  emphasizes  market 
conditions  and  the  ability  of  the  pa¬ 
per  to  sell  goods  far  outranks  editorial 
promotion. 

The  four  agency  executives  were 
not  at  all  disturbed  over  the  local- 
national  rate  differential  question 
which  has  been  whipped  around  the 
mulberry  bush  with  gusto  these  many 
years. 


RADIO  IS  INTERSTATE 

In  a  voluminous  opinion  written  by 
Chairman  William  Meade  [Fletcher, 
the  Virginia  corporation  ci^mission 
has  ruled  that  radio  broadcasting  con¬ 
stitutes  interstate  commerce  and  is  not 
subject  to  state  regulation.  The  opin¬ 
ion,  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
which  operates  Station  WJSV  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  held  that  the  state 
could  not  require  CBS  to  domesti¬ 
cate  in  Virginia  and  pay  a  $1,000  en¬ 
trance  fee.  H.  Lester  Hooker,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission,  said  the  opinion 
was  the  first,  so  far  as  he  knew,  by 
any  state  commission  on  the  intra¬ 
state  or  interstate  character  of  broad¬ 
casting. 

AIRLINE  CAMPAIGN 

The  first  advertising  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  Air  Transport  Assn, 
of  America  is  slated  to  get  under 
way  Oct.  2  in  national  magazines,  it 
was  announced  July  27  by  Col.  Edgar 
S.  Gorrell,  president.  Four  color  and 
black  and  white  pages  have  been 
scheduled  through  to  May,  1940. 
Utilizing  the  slogan:  “It  Pays  to  Fly,” 
the  campaign’s  background  has  been 
built  around  testimonials  from  na¬ 
tionally  prominent  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  women,  and  club 
women  who  are  regular  air  travelers. 
In  addition  to  the  sixteen  airlines 
operating  within  and  from  the  United 
States,  twenty  associated  industries 
including  aircraft,  engine  and  parts 
manufacturers  and  gas  and  oil  in¬ 
dustries  are  participating.  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.  handle  the  account. 

PLAN  PA.  CAMPAIGN 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  24 — Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Secretary  of  Commerce  Richard 
P.  Brown  has  announced  that  work 
will  start  soon  on  a  two-year,  $400,000, 
national  advertising  campaign  for  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  and 
branches  of  existing  industries  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  attract  a  greater 
army  of  vacationists  and  tourists  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

BAR  GROUP  TO  USE  ADS 

The  Law  Society  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  at  its  annual  meeting  recently 
pa.ssed  a  resolution  recommending 
group  advertising.  It  was  suggested 
advertising  should  be  inserted  in  the 
press  or  other  approved  medium'-  over 
the  name  of  the  Society,  and  should 
be  of  the  educational  institutional 
type  and  carried  on  on  a  group  basis. 
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By  BENIAMIN  WERNE 

EDITOR.  ANNUAL  SURVEY 


OF  ECONOMIC  LEGISLATION 


THE  RAPID  development  of  adver-  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  au- 
tising  and  consequent  expansion  of  thorized  the  Commission  to  issue 


business  have  led  to  the  broadening 
bv  statute  of  the  Law  of  Unfair  Com¬ 
petition  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  of  1914.  Investigations 
by  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Consumers’  Research  and  Con¬ 
sumers’  Union  have  disclosed  glaring 
instances  of  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  has  been  amended  [1938] 
to  cure  existing  defects  and  to  put 
teeth  into  the  law. 

Formerly,  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission  could  acquire  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  act,  the  unfair  practice  it 
sought  to  curb  had  to  injure  a  com¬ 
petitor.  The  three  pre-requisites  to 
the  Commission’s  exercise  of  power 
were: 

Old  Low  Protected  Competitor 

1.  That  the  method  complained  of 
be  unfair:  2.  That  it  be  a  method  of 
competition  in  commerce,  and;  3.  That 
a  proceeding  by  the  Commission 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  [Federal  Trade  Commission  v. 
Raladam  Co.  283  U.  S.  643.] 

It  was  not  the  protection  of  the 
competitor  as  much  as  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  free  competition  that  the 
law  sought  to  safeguard.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
injury  to  the  public  must  be  shown 
in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the 
public  interest  requirement.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Act  complained  of 
resulted  in  confusion  to  the  public 
WITHOUT  INJURY  to  it  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  to  give  the  Commission  juris¬ 
diction.  [Federal  Trade  Commission 
v.  Klesner  280  U.  S.  19.] 

Today  under  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act, 
the  Commission  need  no  longer  show 
injury  to  a  competitor  before  acquii- 
ing  jurisdiction.  The  consumer  as 
well  as  the  competitor  is  now  afforded 
protection  against  imfair  and  decep¬ 
tive  practices. 

Includes  "Deceptive*'  Acts 
Furthermore,  the  Act  is  no  longer 
limited  to  “unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  commerce.”  By  virtue  of 
the  new  law  the  Commission  is  given 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  cessation  of 
xinfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
in  commerce.  Although  the  term 
“unfair”  has  heretofore  been  held  to 
include  “deception,  bad  faith,  fraud, 
or  oppression”  [Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  V.  Grate.  253  U.  S.  421],  it 
would  seem  that  the  word  “unfair” 
is  NOW  intended  to  cover  all  acts  or 
practices  not  involving  the  element  of 
deception  or  fraud  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  deems  imfair  and  which  the 
Courts  will  permit  it  to  read  into 
the  statute. 

By  the  addition  of  the  new  sectioii 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  is 
extended  to  all  acts  affecting  or  de¬ 
ceiving  the  public  without  entailing 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to 
prove  injury  to  competitors,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  old  law.  It  further 
seems  that  the  unfair  act  to  come 
within  the  ban  of  the  law  need  not 
be  so  established  as  actually  to  be  a 
course  of  conduct  which  had  become 
a  “method”  of  competition;  that  it 
may  be  prohibited  before  it  has  prog¬ 
ressed  to  such  stage. 

An  important  innovation  in  the  law 
is  the  conferring  of  judicial  power 
upon  the  Commission  which  it  has 
previously  lacked.  Originally  the 


cease  and  desist  orders  which  were 
not  self-executing. 

If  a  person,  partnership  or  corpo¬ 
ration  failed  or  neglected  to  obey  the 
Commission’s  order,  the  Commission 
itself  could  apply  to  a  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  a  court  decree  requir¬ 
ing  that  its  orders  be  obeyed.  Such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
was  likewise  granted  the  opportunity 
to  petition  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  to  review  any  cease  and  desist 
order  issued  by  the  Commission.  Al¬ 
though  in  either  case  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  of  fact,  if  supported 
by  testimony  were  final,  [Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Algoma  Lumber 
Co.,  291  U.  S.  67  (1934)],  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  the  Commission’s  order  had  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  [Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Minneapolis  v.  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  280  Fed.  45  (C.  C.  A.  8th, 
1922).] 

The  enforcement  of  the  cease  and 
desist  orders  of  the  Commission 
rested  solely  with  the  Circuit  Court 
and  could  only  be  had  upon  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Commission.  In  short  the 
order  of  the  Commission  was  effec¬ 
tive  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party 
proceeded  against  until  action  had 
been  taken  by  the  Circuit  Court. 

Conflicting  Decisions 
Furthermore  conflicting  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  Second  and  Sev¬ 
enth  Circuits  as  to  whether  such 
court  order  could  be  had  without 
showing  that  the  Commission’s  order 
had  been  violated  was  the  cause  of 
much  confusion.  [Compare  Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Standard  Edu¬ 
cation  Society,  14  Fed.  (2d)  947 

(C.  C.  A.  7th,  1926)  with  Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Balme,  23  Fed. 
(2)  615  (C.  C.  A.  2nd,  1928).] 

Under  the  new  law  section  5  (g) 
provides;  that  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  shall  become  final  if  no  peti¬ 
tion  for  review  is  filed  within  60  days 
of  the  service  of  the  order;  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  fil¬ 
ing  a  petition  of  certiorari  if  the  or¬ 
der  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  or  the  petition  for  a 
review  dismissed;  upon  the  denial  of 
a  petition  for  certiorari  under  the 
same  conditions;  or  upon  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  30  days  from  the  date  of  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  if  such  court  directs  that  the 
order  be  affirmed  or  the  petition  dis¬ 
missed. 

Civil  Penalty 

Violation  of  the  order  after  it  has 
become  final  is  penalized  and  the 
penalty  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
action  brought  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Under  the  amended  sec¬ 
tion,  then,  a  review  by  the  Circuit 
Court  can  only  be  had  if  the  party 
against  whom  the  order  is  issued  asks 
for  it  within  a  specified  time.  Should 
he  fail  to  assume  the  expense  and 
burden  of  initiating  the  proceeding, 
he  will  be  subjected  to  a  penalty 
without  such  a  review,  since  the 
Commissions  order  automatically  be¬ 
comes  final  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  60-day  period. 

Should  the  party  violate  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  order  pending  the  petition 
for  review  the  circuit  court  is  given 
power  to  enjoin  violation  during  the 
pendency  of  such  review  because  of 


the  damage  which  might  occur  before 
the  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
new  Act  is  its  provisions  relating  to 
advertisements  of  drugs,  food,  cos¬ 
metics  and  devices.  The  ’Wheeler-Lea 
Amendment  adds  four  new  sections 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
all  of  which  revolve  around  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  false  advertising  set  forth 
in  Section  15.  The  changes  made  by 
Section  5  were  aimed  at  providing  a 
means  of  regulating  trade  in  general. 
Sections  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16  are 
aimed  at  the  prevention  of  a  specific 
abuse  in  a  particular  field  of  trade, 
namely  the  dissemination  of  false  or 
misleading  advertising  of  food,  drugs, 
devices  and  cosmetics;  obviously  an 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act. 

False  and  Misleading  Ads 
The  term  “false  advertisement”  is 
defined  by  Section  15  (a)  to  mean 
“an  advertisement,  other  than  label¬ 
ing,  which  is  misleading  in  a  mate¬ 
rial  respect.”  In  determining  whether 
an  advertisement  is  misleading  in  a 
material  respect,  there  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  representations  made 
or  suggested  by  any  statement,  word, 
design,  device,  sound  or  any  combi¬ 
nation,  but  also  omission  of  facts  ma¬ 
terial  to  such  representations  or  to 
consequences  which  may  result  from 
the  normal  use  of  the  product  or  from 
use  under  any  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  advertisement. 

Included  in  this  definition  are  arti¬ 
cles  which  not  only  have  no  benefi¬ 
cial  effect,  but  which  may  have 
harmful  consequences  against  which 
Section  14  (a)  is  directed. 

Advertisements  circulated  only 
among  members  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  will  not  be  considered  false 
if  they  contain  no  false  representation 
of  a  material  fact  and  include  or  are 
accompanied  with  a  truthful  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  formula. 

Criminal  Penalty 

While  the  dissemination  of  false  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  food,  drugs,  devices 
and  cosmetics  is  subject  to  civil  pen¬ 
alties  under  Section  5.  Section  14  (a) 
imposes  criminal  penalties  for  the 
dissemination  of  such  false  advertise¬ 
ments  which  involve  commodities 
whose  normal  or  prescribed  use  is 
injurious  to  health. 

An  exception  is  made  in  the  case 
of  innocent  agents  of  such  dissemina¬ 
tion  by  Section  14  (b)  which  exempts 
publishers,  radio  broadcast  licensees, 
and  agencies  or  media  for  advertising, 
unless  they  refuse,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Commission,  to  furnish  the 
Commission  with  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  manufacturer,  packer,  dis¬ 
tributor,  seller  or  advertising  agency 
which  caused  the  dissemination  of 
the  false  advertisement.  Advertising 
agencies  also  are  exempted  unless 
they  refuse  to  reveal  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  placing  such 
advertisement.  However,  this  exemp¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  proceedings  under 
Section  14  (criminal)  and  does  not 
relieve  them  from  injunctions  or 
cease  and  desist  orders  resulting  from 
proceedings  under  Sections  5  or  13. 

Iniunctlv*  Relief 

The  injunctive  provisions  of  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act  are  restricted  to  the 
advertising  of  food,  drugs,  devices 
and  cosmetics.  The  Act  provides  that 
if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  p>erson  is 
disseminating  or  is  about  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  a  false  advertisement  in  this  field 
and  if  the  Commission  feels  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  requires  that 
the  dissemination  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  be  enjoined,  it  may  procure  a 
temporary  injunction  pending  final 
action. 

The  Wheeler-Lea  Act  further  pro¬ 


vides  that  injunctions  may  be  grant 
only  when  the  Commission  has  reasi 
to  believe  that  an  injunction  wo 
be  “to  the  interest  of  the  public.” 
similar  provision,  included  in  til 
original  Act  and  continued  in  tl| 
present  .statute,  has  been  interpret 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  to  pr 
vent  the  Commission  from  interfej 
ing  in  private  controversies.  [Federi 
Trade  Commission  v.  Klesner  2Sl 
U.  S.  19.]  •  ’  ^ 

From  a  recent  case  [U.  S.  v.  Har. 
man  Wholesale  Drug  Co.]  it  seei 
that  in  interpreting  the  phrase 
the  public  interest”  as  it  appears  i 
the  Wheeler-Lea  Act,  the  Court  ma| 
require  as  a  “condition  precedent  v 
the  granting  of  an  injunction  th:| 
there  be  a  probability  of  irreparab. 
damage  to  the  public  health  or  saferl 
if  the  advertising  were  permitted 
be  continued. 


SDX  Members  to  Be 
Entertained  on  Coast 

Climaxing  a  three-day  profession; 
journalistic  program  at  San  Francisc 
and  Palo  Alto,  delegates  to  the  24t:| 
national  convention  of  Sigma  Delt; 
Chi  will  be  entertained  at  20th  Cer. 
tury  Fox  motion  picture  studios,  Cb4 
Hollywood  studios  and  at  a  banque 
Tue^ay  evening.  Sept.  5,  at  Bever'.; 
Hills  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

The  banquet  will  include  such  head 
liners  as  Edgar  Bergen  and  Chari 
McCarthy,  Alec  Templeton,  Rupc; 
Hughes,  Irving  Cobb,  Bob  Burns  an 
Walter  Winchell.  This  event  is  bek 
sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
University  of  Southern  Califorr, 
chapters  of  SDX.  Los  Angeles  news 
paper  publishers  will  also  be  gues*j 
at  the  banquet. 

The  convention  will  open  at 
Francisco,  Aug.  31.  The  Califorr 
Newspaper  Publishers  A.ssocia:;; 
will  be  luncheon  hosts  to  the  dele 
gates  that  day.  Feature  speakers  w 
be  Raymond  Clapper,  Washing:; 
columnist  and  SDX  national  hon¬ 
orary  president,  and  Leo  Rosten.  a 
thor  of  “The  Washington  Correspo:-] 
dents.”  Don  Sterling,  Portland  Jour¬ 
nal  managing  editor  and  president  cl 
the  American  Society  of  Newspape: 
Editors,  will  be  the  principal  speake 
at  the  convention  banquet  Friday  eve 
ning.  Sept.  1,  at  Palo  Alto. 


Ball!' 

Ogde: 


Waiting  at  Azores 
For  Next  Clipper 

Paul  Patterson,  publisher, 
more  Sunpapers,  and  Mrs. 

Reid,  vice-president  of  the  New  Y(r( 
Herald  Tribune,  are  among  eight  pas¬ 
sengers  marooned  at  Horta,  Azores 
when  the  flight  of  the  flying  boa:| 
Atlantic  Clipper  of  Pan  America: 
Airways  was  abandoned  because 
damage  done  to  the  plane  when 
landed  there  July  24. 

They  were  told  the  Dixie  Clippc' 
will  pick  them  up  July  29  as  it  re| 
turns  from  Lisbon,  Portgual,  on 
regular  run  over  the  southern  route 
The  Dixie  Clipper  left  Port  Washinf 
ton.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  July  26. 1 
will  return  to  Port  Washington  Su: 
day  morning,  July  30. 

Both  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mrs. 
were  passengers  on  the  Yankee  Clip¬ 
per  when  it  flew  from  Port  Washin? 
ton  on  July  8  with  14  other  leadi-'i 
U.  S.  newspaper  figures  on  the  fuJ 
passenger  service  flight  to  Eure? 
ove*  the  northern  route. 


CARRIERS'  PICNIC 

The  Philadelphia  Newspaper  Ca’- 
riers  Association  held  its  fifty-fourl^] 
annual  picnic  at  Willow  Grove 
near  Philadelphia,  July  20.  The  eve' 
was  attended  by  more  than  300  me 
bers. 
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We  Find  Two  Advantages  in  the  Cleveland  ?-for-l  Market 


1.  Extra  Sales  and  Extra  Profits . . . 

2.  The  Plain  Dealer  Sells  Both  Markets 


CLBVBLIIND  PLAIN  DBALBR 

National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc, 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


This  market  is  alert,  responsive  and  flex¬ 
ible — an  ideal  proving  ground  for  a  sales 
campaign,  and  a  yardstick  for  checking 
costs  against  results. 


Here  is  a  CITY  market — more  than  80% 
of  the  residents  live  in  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  26-county  area  with  Cleveland  as 
the  hub  and  main  distributing  point. 


Creator  Cleveland  is  Ohio’s  largest  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  26-county  area  is  Ohio’s  sec¬ 
ond  largest  market.  Combined,  they  ac¬ 
count  for  36.2%  of  Ohio’s  total  retail  sales. 

(Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included.) 


The  Plain  Dealer  does  the  job  in  the 
Cleveland  2-for-l  market.  It  not  only 
covers  Greater  Cleveland,  but  it  is  the 
only  Cleveland  newspaper  that  delivers 
the  26  adjacent  counties. 

Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-for-l  market — Cleveland  and  the 
26-county  area.  Then  ask  vour  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer  covers 
this  2-for-l  market  at  ONE  low  cost. 
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Institutional 
Ads  Featured 
By  Surety  Firm 


Using  Trade  Publications, 
National  Surety  Corp. 
Stresses  “Middleman" 


The  National  Surety  Corporation,  a 
stock  insurance  company  selling 
surety  and  fidelity  bonds,  burglary 
and  forger>’  insurance,  etc.,  through 
agents  and  brokers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  firm  believer  in  institutional 
advertising. 

Through  Averell  Broughton,  New 
York  agency,  the  corporation,  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  has  placed  in  trade  pub¬ 
lications  an  advertising  series  giving 
specific  illustrations  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  middleman  in  the 
various  business  fields  having  good 
will  as  their  theme.  No  effort  is  made 
at  sales  talk  in  any  form. 

Middleman's  Service  Stressed 

The  corporation’s  initial  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  leading  paper  in  the  drug 
field  was  entitled  “A  Dollar’s  Worth 
of  Drugs.  Please.  I’ll  Compound  Them 
Myself,”  and  the  illustration  showed 
an  odd-looking  customer  holding  a 
list  before  the  gaze  of  an  astonished 
druggist. 

In  succeeding  advertisements,  the 
same  general  story  was  developed  in 
the  grocery  field,  then  in  the  plumbing 
and  heating,  building  supplies,  the 
automotive  field,  gasoline  retailing, 
and  the  electrical  field. 

In  each  case,  an  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  leading  trade  publica¬ 
tion  in  that  particular  field  and  was 
then  repeated  with  an  appropriate  tie- 
up  in  consumer  publications  in  the 
insurance  field  and  widely  mer¬ 
chandised  in  the  insurance  trade 
press. 

For  August.  National  Surety  will 
use  a  leading  newspaper  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  and  its  ad  will  be  entitled  “If 
I  Had  a  Blue  Pencil,  I  Could  Edit  This 
Paper  Myself.”  Picturing  the  edi¬ 
tor  a  middleman  in  the  field  of  news, 
ideas,  and  information,  the  copy  is 
amusingly  presented. 

As  in  the  other  fields,  this  adver¬ 
tisement  will  ultimately  appear  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  in  reprint  form  in  nine 
banking  and  financial  publications 
with  a  note  directing  attention  to  the 
service  {jerformed  by  these  circles  in 
the  community.  A  similar  ad,  bearing 
no  reprint  credit,  however,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  14  insurance  publications  in 
September.  No  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  planned,  it  was  said  at  the 
Averell  Broughton  office. 


Labor  Groups  S’way 
Wage-Hour  Ruling 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  24 — Ad¬ 
ministrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews  who 
propiosed  to  Congress  exemption  from 
the  wage-hour  law  of  all  {lersons  who 
are  paid  $200  or  more  a  month,  has 
withdrawn  that  recommendation. 

When  the  Administrator  first  de¬ 
clared  favor  for  that  section  of  the 
Norton  amendments  he  explained  that 
he  considered  it  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  “continuous  assign¬ 
ments”  in  the  newspaper  reportorial 
field. 

It  was  not  a  change  of  attitnde  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  exemption  nor 
a  question  of  administrative  dfficulty 
that  might  arise,  which  prompted  him 
to  switch,  Andrews  admitted.  He  is, 
he  stated  frankly,  rewarding  organ¬ 
ized  labor  for  the  support  it  has  given 
him. 

“It  was  opposed  by  organized  labor,” 
Andrews  explains,  “and  now  that  or¬ 
ganized  labor  has  done  such  a  swell 
job  of  helping  me  fight  my  battles,  I 
think  it  would  be  unethical  for  me  to 
press  for  that  amendment  if  they 
object  to  it.” 


PLANS  CREDIT  UNION 

Staff  members  of  the  New  Bedjord 
(Mass.)  Standard  -  Times,  Morning- 
Mercury,  Radio  Station  WNBH,  op¬ 
erated  by  these  newspapers,  and  the 
Hyan-nis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard' 
Times,  are  establishing  the  Press- 
Radio  Union,  a  credit  union,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  ^ard  of  Incorporation. 
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Gannett  Plane  Located 
Missing  Cruiser 


FRENCH  RESIGNS 

Philadelphia,  July  24 — Paul  Comly 
French,  former  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paperman,  has  resigned  as  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  Writers’  Project, 
ending  his  duties  today. 


Prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers’  airplane  July  21 
located  a  missing  38- foot  pleasure 
cruiser  Pal  O’Mine,  carrying  five 
Rochester  businessmen,  missing  for  24 
hours  after  its  departure  from  Roches¬ 
ter  for  Presqtt’ile,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Informed  of  the  missing  craft  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  Chief  Pilot  Lieut.  Comm. 
Russell  Holderman.  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers’  plane,  took  off  from  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Airport  just  before  noon. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  radioed 
Lieut.  Comm.  John  Scherer,  Gannett 
Company  pilot,  at  the  company’s  short¬ 
wave  station  at  the  airport,  that  he 
had  located  the  missing  craft  about 
33  miles  out  in  the  lake.  Flying  back 
h<‘  picked  up  the  Coast  Guard’s  boat 
and  led'  it  to  the  cruiser. 

Garmett  planes  in  the  past  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  searches  for  planes  miss¬ 
ing  in  Adirondack  and  Central  N'ew 
York  mountainous  areas. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  takes 
the  sales  story  straight  into  the 
buying  homes  of  the  market  .  .  . 
making  it  the  gre-it  POINT-OF- 
.SALE  newspaper  in  New  York 
for  advertisers! 


Business  is  UP  in 
Worcester.  Massachusetts 


1949  trith  I93S^^ 

«u  eompU^d  hy  the  County  Tru»t  Co,  for 
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Industrial  Employment . 

.  UP 

107r 

Production  Hours . 

.  UP 

249'r 

Industrial  Payroll . . 

.  UP 

16% 

Industrial  Index . 

.  UP 

28% 

Building  Activity . 

.  UP 

10.1% 

Retail  Sales . 

.  UP 

19% 

Set/  this  rich  market  ( population  over  433,000 
in  city  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  area) 
through  the  Telegram-Gazette.  Circulation  more 
than  125,000  average  net  paid  daily. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


PALL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


is  a  famous  region  d 
extraordinary  fertility, 
where  many  crop* 
flourish  and  bring  un- 
eoiniuonly  handsome 
returns  because  of 
highest  quality.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  scien¬ 
tists  say  it  is  one  of  the 
MOST  productive  areas 
in  the  uorld.  and  ex¬ 
plain  why — ages  ago. 
all  this  territory  was 
submerged  under  mill¬ 
ions  of  tons  of  ice, 
slowly  storing  treas¬ 
ures  in  every  clod. 


TOPEKA  occupies  a 
strategic  position  in  the 
very'  center  of  inex¬ 
haustible  Kaw  Valley 


There  are  46,075 
wonderful  farms  in  thi? 
garden  spot  of  wealth  j 
and  waiting  markets  | 
for  their  varied  crops. 
Thus  Topeka  derives . 
its  greatest  incotne' 
from  the  benefits  of 
super  -  Agriculture. 
Farm  owners  have  a 
high  standard  of  li^‘ 
ing  .  .  .  have  respect 
for  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products.  Their 
favorite  newspaper  » 
The  Topeka  Daily 
Capital. 


TOPCKA,  KANSAS 
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CAPPER  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 
Arthur  Copper,  President  and  Pebli<^*' 
IFFtCES  .  .  .  New  York,  Chicego,  De»r«'' 
Konsos  City,  Son  Troncisce 
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HfloSTOF  US  leadtwo  lives... 

One  is  the  life  of  the  imag¬ 
ination — the  life  of  fiction  and 
the  movie  romance,  where 
action  is  fast  and  thrill*packed 
and  love  is  sweet  and  everlast¬ 
ing  —  the  life  of  escape  from 
reality  . . . 

The  other  is  the  insistent  life 
of  the  world  we  live  in  —  the 
newspaper’s  world  —  reality 
itself. 


Most  large-scale  magazines  are 
amply  nourishing  the  “escape  life” 
of  Americans— presenting,  very  ably, 

“escape  literature.” 

And  a  few  years  ago,  “escape  liter¬ 
ature”  was  all  there  seemed  a  need  of  m 
in  the  large-magazine  field.  But  when  ■ 
LIFE  started— bringing  to  magazines  m 

a  new  scope  for  the  camera,  making  ■ 
the  camera  “an  eye  with  a  brain,”  J 
presenting  the  world  of  reality  in  a  HU 
new,  three-dimensional  way— some- 
thing  very  like  a  revolution  in  Amer-  jjfl 
ican  reading  habits  began.  JBIM 

LIFE  Is  Real 

For  Americans  found  that  LIFE  possessed  a 
new  power  to  dramatize  the  world  of  reality, 
to  make  it  alive,  and  to  present  it  as  vividly 
and  excitingly  as  any  fiction  ever  written. 

Discovering  this,  millions  of  American 
readers  turned  to  LIFE.  And  that  is  not 
strange.  Never  before  in  our  time  have  the 
events  of  the  whole  world  so  dominated  our 
existence.  Never  before  has  it  been  so  imper¬ 
ative  for  the  useful  citizen,  the  capable  busi¬ 
ness  man,  the  “average”  man  and  woman  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  beyond 
their  own  communities,  their  own  immediate 
interests,  their  own  spheres  of  activity. 

Most  people  find  it  necessary  to  lead 
double  lives,  and  “escape  literature”  is  still 
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lOVE  STORIES  entertain  millions— but  they  do  not  al- 
^  ways  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  love  as  it 
actually  molds  the  lives  of  real  men  and  real  women. 


reas- 


research  studies  show  that  it  reaches  the 
greatest  total  audience  ever  to  read  the  pages 
of  any  publication— a  weekly  audience  ex¬ 
ceeding  18,200,000. 

LIFE  is  proud  of  this  record.  It  is  also 
proud  that,  in  achieving  it.  LIFE  has  proved 
that  the  American  citizen  is  more  alert,  more 
mature,  and  more  conscientious  toward  his 
duties  to  society  than  some  of  his  “best 
friends”  ever  gave  him  credit  for  being. 


an  essential  component  of  our  civilization. 

But  the  world  of  reality— your  world  and 
life’s  world— the  world  of  news,  and  science, 
and  politics,  and  modern  living,  and  the 
strange  customs  of  men  in  foreign  lands— is 
assuming  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  lives  of  all  of  us. 


America  Takes  To  LIFE 

Proof  that  the  American  mind  was  ready  and 
eager  for  such  substantial  diet  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  of  LIFE.  It  is  the  most 
spectacular  success  in  all  magazine  history. 
In  less  than  three  short  years,  it  has  attained 
a  circulation  of  more  than  2,300,000.  Its 
readers  pay  more  for  LIFE  than  has  ever 
been  paid  before  for  any  magazine.  Scientific 
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lOVE  STORY,  real  life— the  romances  of  real  life  can 
often  outdo  the  imagination  of  the  most  gifted  fiction 
writer— as  proven  when  LIFE  shows  the  course  of 
history  being  altered  by  the  charm  of  an  American 
woman. 


DETECTIVE  STORY,  real  life— the  murderer  of  an  Ameri- 
can  girl  in  France  is  trapped  by  brilliant  p>olice  work 
LIFE  pictures  his  trial  and,  later,  shows  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  decapitation. 


***^C**S  STORY,  real  life— the  most  amazing  and  por¬ 
tentous  rise  to  power  recorded  in  modern  history  re¬ 
ceived  its  most  graphic  documentation  in  LIFE. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  notice  appeared 

some  time  ago  in  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier  Times,  placed  by  a  real 
estate  dealer: 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 
TO  TYLER 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  knocking 
going  on  in  Tyler,  for  several  years 
about  me,  and  it’s  false,  dirty,  low- 
down  and  scandalous. 

I  have  employed  a  personal  expert 
to  locate  them — the  gossips. 

I  am  a  better  citizen  and  a  man 
than  anyone  or  all  of  them. 

This  is  E.  T.  Broughton  in  person 
talking  for  the  defense  of  his  name. 
Always  boosting  for  a  “bigger,  better 
Tyler.’’ 

“I  sell  the  earth.” 

— E.  T.  BROUGHTON. 


BILL  REHMAN,  editor  of  the  Wyanet 
(Ill.)  Record,  weekly,  last  week 
faced  the  perplexing  problem  that  oft- 
times  confronts  editors  of  the  “cotui- 
try”  publications.  But  he  didn’t  let 
it  down  him. 

Press  time  rolled  around  and  Bill, 
former  Clinton,  Iowa,  reporter,  foimd 
he  had  only  three  pages  of  one  four- 
page  section  filled  with  news  stories 
and  ads.  There  was  nothing  to  fill 
page  4 — only  a  few  inches  of  type  that 
would  have  been  mighty  lonesome 
down  in  one  comer. 

So  he  ran  the  fourth  page  blank, 
except  for  the  following  masterpiece 
in  small  type  in  one  corner: 

“Don’t  laugh,  we  had  a  helluva  time 
filling  the  other  three  pages.” 

■ 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  makes  an 
extremely  vital  correction: 
“Atlanta,  July  22 — In  Telemat 
package  mailed  from  Atlanta  July  21 
cutlines  for  Mat  P,  one-column  pic¬ 
ture  headed  ‘New  RFC  Director’ 
refer  to  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  as 
‘Jesse  James.’  Please  correct  lines 
to  refer  to  former  RFC  chairman  as 
‘Jesse  Jones,’  who  now  is  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Lending  Administrator,  The 
name  Jesse  James  is  incorrect,  and 
must  be  eliminated. 

‘The  Associated  Press  Mat  Service.” 


A  NEW  METHOD  of  self  destruction 
as  originated  by  a  compositor  on 
the  Providence  Journal,  July  10: 

MRS.  CAROLINE  WALTERS 


Reno  Police  Believe  Woman  Took 
Own  Life  With  Pullet. 


Circulation 
for  June 

305.621 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June,  1939. 


Jime  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  190,969  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


PAGE  ONE  box  in  the  Tucson  Arizona 

Daily  Star  advertising  the  news  let¬ 
ters  being  sent  back  from  Europe  by 
its  pugnacious  publisher: 

Europe  Enjoys  a 
Temporary  Armistice 

as 

William  R.  Mathews 
Leaves  Italy  For  The 
Balkan  Nations  .  .  . 

Read  His  Last  Italian 
Letter  In 

Thursday's  Arizona 
Daily  Star 

■ 

TUESDAY,  July  18,  was  a  rather 

dull  day  in  the  Little  Falls  (Minn.) 
Transcript  brain  room,  and  so  Miss 
Merrie  Cornwell,  society  editor, 
started  ’phoning  at  random.  Getting 
a  certain  number,  she  identified  her¬ 
self  to  the  owner  of  a  childish  voice 
and  asked: 

“Is  there  any  news  at  your  house 
today?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “my  sister 

. got  married  to . 

and  shes  going  to  have  a  baby  in 
September.” 

■ 

EIditor  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take’*  accep.*ed  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

MOREHOUSE  BOOK 

Ward  Morehouse,  columnist.  New 
York  Sun,  who  conducts  “Broadway 
After  Dark”  and  also  was  author  of 
several  personality  stories  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  has  delivered  the  type¬ 
script  of  “Forty-Five  Minutes  Past 
Eight”  to  the  Dial  Press,  which  plans 
to  publish  it  in  October.  It  is  the 
story  of  first-nighters,  playwrights, 
producers,  critics  and  others  of  Broad¬ 
way. 


FacE  I  if  Fing  for 
Fa th Er  TimE 

For  33  Years  Rockford’s 
venerable  city  hall  clock  had 
sjjelled  the  minutes  in  all 
four  directions.  Then,  a  high 
wind  put  it  out  of  order. 
Rockford’s  1 00, 1 79  residents 
were  as  concerned  as  over 
the  health  of  a  friend.  When 
the  Rockford  newspapers 
graphically  pictorlalized  the 
readjustment. ..from  diagnosis 
to  cure . . .  reader  interest  was 
at  fever  pitch. 


Marco  Morrow,  70, 
Feted  by  Associates 

Forty  executives  of  the  Capper 
Publications,  Inc.,  met  at  a  luncheon 
July  18  in  the  Jayhawk  Hotel,  Topeka, 
to  honor  Marco  Morrow,  assistant 
publisher  and  vice-president  of  the 
organization,  on  his  70th  birthday. 

A  silver  tray,  the  gift  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Marco  Morrow,  a  Grand  Boss, 
a  Beloved  Friend,  was  presented  to 
the  honor  guest  by  Charles  E.  Sweet, 
assistant  advertising  director.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  luncheon  was  a  telegram 
from  Sen.  Arthur  Capper,  president, 
which  payed  tribute  to  the  honored 
guest  and  in  closing  said  “May  the 
close  association  of  friend  and  busi¬ 
ness  associate  which  has  held  us  to¬ 
gether  so  long,  continue  down  through 
the  years  to  come.”  He  was  also  the 
recipient  of  many  laudatory  telegrams. 

Mr.  Morrow  joined  the  Capper  or¬ 
ganization  in  Topeka  in  1908.  Since 
1918  he  has  been  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Capper  Publications.  He  has 
been  re-elected  enumerable  times  as 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  and  has  been  twice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers’ 
Assn.  He  is  in  wide  demand  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  journalism,  business  and 
economics. 

WINS  DAMAGE  SUIT 

Contending  that  a  carrier  was  not  its 
agent,  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Evening  News 
was  awarded  a  directed  verdict  recent¬ 
ly  in  Americus,  Ga.,  in  a  damage  suit 
against  it  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hampton,  who 
sought  compensation  for  injuries  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  suffered  in  a  col¬ 
lision  between  the  motorcycle  of  a 
Macon  News  carrier  and  her  auto¬ 
mobile. 


Great  RDVERTisinGlIlEDiuin 


Producing  practically  every  vital 
product  the  country  and  the  world 
must  hove.  Rockford  is  one  of  the 
more  important  markets  of  the 
nation.  Here  is  the  largest  sellable 
market  in  Illinois  outside  Cook 
county,  with  353,521  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.  Here,  too,  are  the  Rock¬ 


ford  newspapers,  with  their  daily 
record  of  appealing  news,  pictures 
and  better  features,  being  ac¬ 
cepted  into  readers*  homes 
in  the  13-county  Rockford  market 
area  as  trusted  friends.  In  such 
homes  newspaper  advertising  has 
especially  productive  appeal. 


I  HL  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Ben 

Lucian 

Burman 

ON  special  assignment 
for  NEA  Service  this 
noted  author,  and  lead¬ 
ing  American  authority 
I  on  river  people,  cruised 
aboard  the  colorful  boats  ] 
that  ply  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  result  is  three  light 
and  bright  stories 
that  can’t  be  beat  for 
summer  reading.  First 
story  appears  Monday  in 
the  NEA  Service  from 
New  York. 

These  humanly  humorous 
articles  come  to  NEA 
Service  client  newspapers 
at  no  extra  cost!  Maj) 
toe  tell  j)ou  more  about  it? 


N  E  UU  VO  R  K 

CLEVELAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Full-automatic  main 
control  F>onel  on  which, 
by  a  lewsimplemanipu- 
lations,  the  operating 
sequence  lor  printing 
any  edition  can  be 
prearranged 


Writes  John  F.  Tims  Regarding  Performance 
of  G-E  Press  Drives  in  New  Orleans  Plant 

T3  ECENTLY  the  business  manager  of  the 
Times-Picayune  wrote  in  praise  of  the 
two  G-E  press-drive  systems : 

“We  installed  a  complete  General  Electric  drive 
and  control  system  on  our  No.  3  press  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1935.  Since  the  installation  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  the  performance  has  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  so  well  pleased 


One  of  the  G-E  double-motor  drives  built  for  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co 


with  the  operation  of  the  first  equipment  that 
when  we  purchased  our  Arch -type  Hoe  press 
we  included  in  the  specifications  a  second 
General  Electric  drive  and  control  system.  The 
installation  of  this  press  was  completed  in 
October,  1938.  Our  experience  with  the  General 
Electric  equipment  recently  installed  has  been 
just  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  we  have  had 
with  the  one  we  began  using  in  1935,  and  we 
are  more  than  pleased  with  our  selection  of  the 
G-E  equipment  we  are  now  using  in  our  press¬ 
room.” 

For  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.,  and  for  a 
thousand  other  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  large, 
medium,  and  small  G-E 
press  drives  supply  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  flexible, 
and  efficient  drives  and 
control  for  any  press  or 
pressroom  machinery. 
For  information,  refer  to 
General  Electric,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  New  York. 
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Suggests  Ways 
Of  Increasing 
Net  Revenue 

Russell  Stokley  Tells  How 
To  Get  More  Money. 

Aside  from  Rates 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Now  that  circulation  managers,  gen¬ 
erally,  have  increased  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  what  else  can  they  do  to 
increase  revenue? 

This  pregnant  question  was  ably 
answered  by  Russell  Stokley,  Elyria 
(O.)  Chronicle-Telegram,  when  he 
told  members  of  the  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Association  to  (1)  further 
increase  subscription  rates,  either  re¬ 
tail  or  wholesale;  (2)  increase  cir¬ 
culation;  (3)  cut  down  operating  ex¬ 
pense. 

Added  CircHlotien  Desirable 

Discussing  rate  increases,  Mr.  Stok¬ 
ley  pointed  out  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  most  practical  step  is  to  increase 
the  single  copy  rate  from  3  to  5  cents, 
in  order  to  force  home  delivery  up¬ 
ward;  or  to  increase  the  mail  rate  to 
bring  it  nearer  in  line  with  the  car¬ 
rier  rate.  Revision  of  wholesale  rates, 
in  his  estimation,  is  dangerous  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  carriers,  perhaps  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  case  of  wholesale  news¬ 
stand  rates.  Added  circulation,  if  a 
newspaper’s  circulation  is  earning  a 
profit,  is  the  most  desirable  method 
of  increasing  revenue,  he  asserted. 

If  circulators  have  raised  their  rates 
and  do  not  wish  to  disturb  them,  the 
only  way  to  increase  gross  revenue  is 
by  increased  circulation,  he  pointed. 
Net  revenue,  however,  can  be  boosted 
by  watching  operations,  checking  and 
challenging  every  item  of  expense. 
Turning  his  attention  to  this  phase  of 
circulation  management.  Mr.  Stokley 
stated: 

“Check  your  transportation.  Can  yon  elimi¬ 
nate  bus  hauls  or  motor  deliveries  by  shipping 
by  baggage  ?  Can  you  co-operate  with  an  oppo¬ 
sition  daily  whose  territory  you  go  through  ’ 
Can  you  save  money  by  using  the  bus  where 
you  now  pay  a  mileage  rate?  Do  your  motor 


you  allow  papers  to  go  into  a  carrier’s 
territory  by  mail  when  it  would  be  profitable 
for  you  to  eliminate  the  mail? 

“Your  hauling?  If  done  by  your  own 
cars,  are  they  checked  and  supervised  often 
enough  and  well  enough,  traded-in  often 
enough?  Do  you  get  the  maximum  efficiency 
from  your  drivers?  They  can  be  made  into 
real  promotional  assets. 

“How  about  your  insurance  on  cars? 
Enough?  Too  much?  Fleet  rate  possible? 
Could  you  contract  your  hauling  cheaper? 
Are  your  cars  operated  in  the  best  possible 
manner?  Can  some  mileage  be  eliminated 
by  using  some  other  method  of  delivery? 

Too  Mack  Halp? 

“Do  you  have  too  much  office  help?  Can 
your  office  routine  be  shortened  or  quickened 
by  using  better  records  or  different  methods? 
Is  there  a  duplication  of  records?  Are  all 
of  the  records  necessary?  On  the  other 
hand,  do  you  have  enough  records  necessary 
to  stop  any  leaks?  Do  you  have  an  accounts 
receivable  set  up?  Can  you  convert  your 
cash  into  papers  and  have  it  check  with  your 
ABC  book  ? 

“How  about  your  mail  room?  Is  the  old 
galley  method  the  system  you  should  use?  If 
you  use  the  ‘addressograph’  method,  is  it  a 
real  economy  for  your  department  ?  Do  you 
have  too  much  help  in  the  mail  room?  Most 
mail  rooms  are  over  manned.  Should  you  use 
kraft  paper?  Could  you  use  your  over-runs 
and  returns  for  wrapping  with?  Or  can  you 
sell  your  old  paper  and  still  buy  kraft  at  a 
profit?  Your  galley  paper,  is  it  what  you 
should  use?  The  paste,  does  it  do  the  job? 
Can  you  get  a  better  paste  at  less  money?  Is 
the  breaking  strength  and  yardage  of  the  twine 
you  use  what  you  should  use  for  the  job  you 
are  doing?  If  you  have  several  different 
tying  jobs  to  be  done  in  your  mail  room,  don’t 
use  the  heaviest  twine  for  every  job.  And  re¬ 
member  the  cheapest  twine  by  the  pound  is 
not  always  the  cheapest  twine  by  the  foot. 

Keep  Constantly  Alert 

“In  your  promotion,  are  premiums,  maga¬ 
zine  clubs,  special  rates  necessary?  .\rc  ex¬ 
pensive  contests,  cash  prizes,  merchandise 
awards  necessary  or  essential  ?  Are  you  pay¬ 
ing  enough  attention  to  editorial  promotion  of 
the  features  you  have?  .Are  you  devoting 
enough  time  and  space  to  institutional  and 
good  will  building?  How  are  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  your  plant,  your  carrier  organization, 
and  your  trading  territory? 


Sunless  Days 

OLD  SOL  failed  to  shine  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  June  13,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Independent,  whose 
slogan  is  “The  Sunshine  Paper  in  the 
Sunshine  City,”  was  free  to  subscrib¬ 
ers.  It  was  the  132nd  time  in  more 
than  28  years  that  the  Independent 
was  delivered  free.  On  the  same  day. 
Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen  sent  a  check 
for  $5.00  to  the  public  library.  In¬ 
stead  of  free  papers  on  a  sunless  day, 
the  Citizen  sends  a  check  to  the 
library.  This  offer  was  inaugurated 
in  Jan.,  1936,  and  since  there  have  been 
four  sunless  days — all  on  the  13th  of 
the  month. 

Discovers  Chomp  Reader 

CHAMPION  READER  of  the  Atlanta 

Journal  is  77-year-old  Dr.  Henry 
R.  Slack,  retired  La  Grange,  Ga.,  phy¬ 
sician,  who  has  been  a  subscriber  from 
the  first  day  the  Journal  rolled  off  the 
press,  Feb.  24,  1883.  Dr.  Slack  says  he 
grew  up  with  the  paper.  When  he 
went  to  Baltimore  to  study  medicine 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Jovumal  fol¬ 
lowed  him  there  and  the  daily  news 
from  home  made  his  room  a  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  Georgia  students. 

WHITE  SPACE  TALKS 

When  the  City  Council  refused  to 
advance  any  reason  for  discharging 
the  city  manager,  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper,  effectively  dramatized  the  coun- 
cilmen’s  silence  with  a  column  of 
white  space.  “Here  are  the  ‘answers’”, 
the  evening  daily  told  its  readers  on 
its  first  page  recently,  and  the  blank 
space  followed.  The  daily’s  switch¬ 
board  was  “swamped  with  calls  and 
while  all  didn’t  understand  it,  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  like  it,”  M.  W.  Taggart, 
managing  editor,  said. 


MICH.  TENNIS  TOURNEY 

Under  sponsorship  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  a  group  of  Mich¬ 
igan  newspapers,  what  has  been  called 
the  “world’s  largest  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment”  opened  July  22,  with  entrants 
in  excess  of  7,928,  shattering  all  previ¬ 
ous  records.  Newspapers  co-operating 
with  the  Detroit  News  in  sponsoring 
tournaments  in  the  communities  in¬ 
cluded;  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram; 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  Bay  Citj/ 
(Mich.)  Times;  Birmingham  (Mich.) 
Eccentric;  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal; 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press;  Hills¬ 
dale  (Mich.)  Daily  News;  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  -  Patriot;  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette;  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Evening  News;  Mt.  Clem¬ 
ens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader;  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle;  Owasso  (Mich.) 
Argus-Press;  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press: 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News;  Wyandotte 
(Mich.)  News;  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star; 
and  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press.  The  De¬ 
troit  daily  fumishe<l  prizes  for  win¬ 
ners  and  runners-up  of  each  district 
and  trophies  to  the  state  finalists, 
a 

PARKER  NAMED  B.M. 

Syril  A.  Parker  was  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Longuteu- 
(Tex.)  News  and  Journal  July  22, 
succeeding  the  late  Carl  F.  Worthen. 
killed  July  20  in  an  auto  accident  near 
Splendora,  Tex.,  while  enroute  home 
from  a  vacation  trip  to  Galveston. 
Parker  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
14  years,  serving  as  managing  editor, 
advertising  director  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  the  two  papers  and  columnist 
on  papers  in  both  Longview  and 
Marshall.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Col.  Carl  Estes,  president 
of  the  Longview  News  Company  which 
publishes  the  News  and  Journal,  who 
becomes  general  manager. 


**And  so  it  goes,  a  thousand  and  one  vari¬ 
ous  o|>erations  to  check:  sub-stations  vs.  corner 
drop  offs;  bundle  tie  ropes,  wire  or  string; 
consolidation  of  substations,  or  routes;  the 
rent  and  location  of  sub-stations;  too  many 
telephones;  too  many  memberships  in  asso¬ 
ciations;  not  enough  check  on  the  kind  of 
records  used  or  the  printing  cost  of  them; 
not  enough  check  on  how  employes  within  a 
department  use  their  time;  too  much  red  tape 
and  detail;  too  many  vetoes,  unaccounted  for 
papers.** 


WiSPAKft 

led  all  newspapers  in  Columbus  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1939 


routes  pay? 

Watch  Expiration  Notices 

“Vour  expiration  notices,  arc  you  sending 
many?  .\re  you  sending  them  out  under 
the  chrape>t  mailing?  Do  you  have  too  many 
‘i'llicitor'  Mr  not  enough?  .\rc  your  solicitors 
being  us«*d  in  the  most  effective  manner?  Are 
their  territory  assignments  allocated  properly? 
Is  there  dead  worid  among  them?  Is  the 
method  of  paymetii  to  the  solicitors  correct  or 
are  you  paying  too  much  for  renewals,  for 
new  subscribers  under  a  different  name  that 
are  in  reality  old  subscribers?  Is  your 
straight  salary  method,  your  commission  and 
drawing  account  method,  your  straight  com¬ 
mission  method  the  one  for  you  to  use?  Is 
the  commission  allowed  the  right  one?  Do 

You’d 

Be 

Surprised 

By  George  W.  Stimpson 

Author  of  "Nupg-pts  of  Knowl- 
edfre".  "Popular  Questions  An¬ 
swered,”  ‘“niinps  Worth  Know 
ine,”  “Unoommon  Knowledfre." 


An  ideal  feature  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  us  all — but  espe¬ 
cially  appealing  to  your 
teachers  and  their  pupils. 

Send  for  Samples. 

George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Rockford  Grads  Honored 

BEFORE  June  graduation  is  entirely 
forgotten,  we  would  like  to  give 
“honorable  mention”  to  a  series  of 
four  pages  devoted  to  52  carrier  sales¬ 
men  for  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  who 
graduated  from  high  school  last  month. 
Featuring  pictures  of  the  boys,  each 
ad  contained  a  special  message  on  the 
value  of  newspaper  carrier  training. 
The  slogan;  “A  Rockford  Newspaper 
Route  Is  Good  Training  For  Your 
Son”  api>eared  in  each  ad. 


HOE 

precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 

for  smoother  shaving 
of  Hat  &  Curved  Plates  I 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  I38th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


2410,480  Lines  MORE  Display 
advertising  than  the  2nd  newspaper 
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Retail  Display 
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National 
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MORE 

Automotive 

89,205 
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MORE 

Financial 

For  inforniatloii  rcsarilliiK 
The  Dls|ia(ch  or  Km  market, 
addrcMM  the  Aatiunal  Ad- 
vertlslBK  Department. 
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The  Newspaper  That  Dominates  the  Central  Ohio  Market. 

0*Mara  &  Ormtbee  NaHonat  Repretenialives 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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is  read  cover-to-cover  by  everyone  in  the  entire  family 


THE  PUBLIC  PAID  NEARLY  $2,000,000.00  TO  READ  THE  13  ISSUES  IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1939 


•  look’s  circulation  continues  UPWARD!*  Glance  at  the 
chart.  Note  how  LOOK  is  consistently  adding  new  reader 
families  to  its  audience. 

\ote  well  that  LOOK’S  second  quarter  average  for  1939  is 
higher  than  its  first  quarter.  This  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  normal  trend  of  magazine  circulation,  especially  of 
magazines  whose  sale  is  predominantly  newsstand.  Imme¬ 
diately  one  asks  why  is  LOOK  selling  more  copies,  issue 
by  issue,  regardless  of  seasonal  trend? 

The  reason  is  obvious!  The  public  wants  LOOK — wants  it 
enough  to  spend  over  $150,000  every-other-week  to  read  it. 
LOOK  has  the  kind  of  reader  interest  that  pulls  buyers 
back  issue  after  issue — reader  interest  that  carries  every 
member  of  over  1,500,000  families  through  it  from  cover  to 
cover — reader  interest  that  brings  every  reader,  young  and 
old,  face  to  face  with  every  advertisement.  That’s  why 
LOOK  has  become  a  great  selling  force. 

*The  June  20th  is^sue  of  LOOK — 1,653,150 


LOOK’S  Circulation  Record  for  the 
Past  12  Months  Net  Paid  Average 


3rd  4lh  1st  2nd 
Quarter  Quarter  Quarter  Quarter 
1938  1938  1939  1939 


try  Reader  of  a  Newspape 
Should  be  Told  fhe  Story  of 

Debt  to  RESEARCH  IN  RUBBE 


industry  owes  to  tire  research.  The  motorist  can  travel  30,000  mil 
or  more  at  high  speed  to-day  on  a  tire  that  is  blowout  proof.  Le 
than  twenty -five  years  ago,  trucks  made  15  to  18  miles  per  ho 
From  1916  to  1921,  pneumatics  increased  the  number  oi  trucks  b 
fold.  Now  over  4,000,000  trucks  spend  $170,000,000  for  tires  in 
year.  Tractor  tires  are  now  standard  equipment,  and  save  t 
farmer  25%  in  fuel  and  a  third  of  his  time.  31.000.000  replaceme 
tires  were  sold  in  1938  by  200,000  retailers. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  rubber  products,  other  than  tires,  numb 
some  425.  Twelve  of  these  manufacture  boots  and  shoes,  valui 
at  $58,000,000  (in  1937).  Rubber  heels  and  soles  were  valued 
$32,000,000;  mechanical  goods,  $161,000,000;  “other  goods"  (ma 
thousands  of  items),  $153,000,000.  There  are  300  rubber  ports 
to-day's  automobile.  Rubber  is  used  everywhere.  Rubber  goo 
are  sold  by  housefumishing  and  hardware  stores,  clothing  and  sbi 
stores,  by  all  drug  and  stationery  stores,  even  by  grocery  stores. 

NEW  PRODUCTS  of  manufacturers  include  fabrications  ire 
rubber  latex,  derivatives  of  rubber,  and  "rubber-like"  compoum 
The  bigger  corporations  are  spending  millions  in  research— ol 
paralleling  their  efforts — and  working  miracles. 

Lastex  is  United  States  Rubber's  elastic  yam  with  round,  sp 
continuous  rubber  filament  wrapped  with  silk,  cotton,  wool 
rayon.  Created  in  1930,  in  commercial  production  for  only  h 
years,  it  is  in  use  already  by  more  than  425  manufacturers. 

Airtex  is  the  name  Firestone  gives  the  product  of  his  process 
"aerating  and  molding  liquid  latex"  into  mattresses  and  cushici 
Pliofilm,  “stabilized  rubber  hydrochloride,"  is  Goodyear's  '  iii 
like  protective  sheeting,"  a  derivative  oi  rubber,  tough,  moishi 
proof,  add  resisting.  In  other  forms,  it  is  called  Pliolite  or  Pliotf' 
Koroseal  is  a  Goodrich  discovery — a  "synthetic  elastic"  mo 
of  limestone,  coke,  and  salt.  It  is  used  as  a  plastic  or  os  a  ird 
parent  or  colored  him.  It  is  waterproof,  resistant  to  oils,  adds,  f 
Neoprene,  "Chloroprene  Rubber,"  is  du  Font's  solution  of  < 
synthetic  rubber  problem.  It  is  a  “rubber-like  solid"  evolved  fp 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Nieuwland  who  converted  acetylene  d 
by  a  catalytic  process  in  1927.  Neoprene  does  what  rubber  dP 
even  better.  It  costs  75c  per  lb.  at  present — but  con  be  manuS 
tured  in  quantity  in  case  of  rubber  shortage. 

THE  FUTURE.  America  is  what  it  is  today  because  of  ^ 
SEARCH.  The  Rubber  Industry  is  pouring  millions  oi  dollars 
the  creation  of  new  time  and  labor  savers,  new  comforts,  new  I- 
uries  that  all  can  enjoy — into  new  jobs. 

The  newspaper  is  the  place  to  tell  of  the  miracles  of  industry 
accomplishment.  The  man  on  the  street  con  give  credit  wh! 
credit  is  due  on/y  if  you  keep  him  informed. 


|OR  350  years  after  its  discovery  by  the  dvilized  world,  rubber 
was  of  little  use  to  mankind. 


It  was  not  until  a  great  pioneer 
A  American  researcher,  Charles  Goodyear,  discovered  vulcan¬ 
ization  after  years  of  dogged  persistence,  that  rubber  became 
"black  gold." 

Goodyear  vulcanized  rubber  in  1839. 

In  1876  Henry  A.  Wickham  sent  to  Liverpool  seeds  of  the  Hevea- 
Brasiliensis  tree,  to  which  much  of  8,000,000  acres  of  the  tropics  are 
now  planted — a  two-billion  dollar  investment. 

In  1899  Arthur  Marks  put  "the  first  chemist  in  rubber"  to  work, 
and  in  1906  he  and  George  Oenslager  discovered  that  a  derivative 
of  aniline  cured  rubber  in  minutes  instead  of  hours,  and  doubled 
and  tripled  the  tensile  strength  of  the  cheapest  rubber. 

There  were  three  chemists  in  the  whole  rubber  industry  at  ihe 
turn  of  the  century,  and  two  grades  of  rubber;  today  there  are  four 
hundred  chemists  and  fifty  different  “types"  of  rubber — from  which 
are  made  thirty  thousand  different  products.  The  amount  of  rubber 
used  in  the  United  States  has  doubled  about  every  ten  years  since 
1850 — consumption  was  23%  more  in  1936  than  in  1929. 

More  than  a  billion  dollars  is  invested  in  America's  rubber  in¬ 
dustry.  One  manufacturer  alone  has  61,000  stockholders  besides 
the  miUions  of  policyholders  of  mutual  life  insurance  companies 
owning  its  bonds.  There  are  nearly  500  plants,  employing  150,000 
people,  paying  them  $216,326,632,  and  producing  merchandise 
valued  at  $883,032,546  in  1937. 

The  rubber  industry  is  our  largest  customer  for  cotton,  using 
525,890  bales  in  1938,  the  product  of  800,000  acres,  supporting  60,000 
farm  families  and  24,000  mill  employees.  Rubber  used  269,807,000 
lbs.  of  carbon  black  in  1937;  spends  $30,000,000  per  annum  for 
transportation;  paid  $88,000,000  in  taxes  (or  10%  of  sales)  in  1938. 
(Hre  taxes  are  500%  greater  than  in  1929.) 

RESEARCH.  The  rubber  industry  has  spent  $55,000,000  in  re¬ 
search  and  development  work  during  the  ten  depression  years. 

TIRES.  wear  ten  times  as  long  and  cost  only  one-fourth  as  much 
as  twenty  years  ago.  This  development  has  brought  the  world's 
first  great  invention,  the  wheel,  to  its  present  state  of  usefulness. 

There  are  some  forty-six  tire  plants,  with  an  output  valued  at 
nearly  half  a  billion  in  1937.  Wages  paid  (in  Akron)  were  36% 
higher  than  in  1929 — annual  earnings  of  tire  workers,  including 
skilled  and  unskilled,  male  and  female,  approximated  $1,500. 

In  one  company,  6,000  employees  have  been  employed  for  twenty 
years;  40,000  for  more  than  five  years.  Employee  insurance  has 
been  in  operation  for  thirty  years.  Pensions,  relief,  loans,  recreation, 
vacations,  and  education  make  for  happy  working  conditions. 

Safety,  speed,  economy,  and  comfort — all  these  the  automotive 


Tell  Industry's  Story  to  Readers  of  America's  Newspapers 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Fall  River  Herald  News  •  Gannett  Newspapers  •  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  &  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown 
Tribime  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Scranton  Times  •  Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 

by  GOOIjYKAR — Mj  Tn  c  1 2  >  Tr;jiisiM>rlin»r 

I  .‘i  I  Nativi*  rarriJ'rw:  <4i  ('oriMtiltation ;  (5)  Laboratory;  tlU  (io<Mly#*ar  plants. 
laboratori«‘<>.  airship  «lo«k:  Mil  Plio  Ribbon;  M'-i)  Sta-Wann  IMiotilni  Bakr 
S<*al»‘r;  by  (iOOlJRK'H — M»i  Martha  Cotton  Coni  Mills:  by  IiTRONT — Nco 
iin-iif  Plant;  by  I*.  S.  RPMHKR — (Itli  Cm*  of  f..ast(‘X  Yarn  liv  Konnfit  ;  bv 
KIKKSTONK — •  1  Mattnss;  Ml  Kail  Kiv.t  Airlb  x  Factory. 
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CRISIS  IN  BROOKLYN 

AFTER  A  DECADE  of  profitless  operation,  tlie 
Hrooklyn  Eagle  last  April  sought  op|K>rtunity 
through  the  courts  to  reorganize.  In  no  other 
fashion,  it  had  IxM-oine  evident,  could  the  pre.scnt 
inanageinent  l>e  relieved  of  the  burden  of  debt 
and  contract  obligations  inherited  from  its  predc- 
<c»or>.  Cndcr  that  burden,  it  was  plain  that 


So  .speak  \e,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  he  judged 
by  the  law  of  liberty.  Jame.s,  11:12. 


1  A  L 


A  BUND  WORLD 

EVENT.S  which  have  radically  altered  the  map 
of  Euro|H*  during  the  past  two  years  were 
often  known  to  newsitaper  rentiers  in  New  ^’ork 
and  San  Eranci.sco  Indore  people  on  the  actual 
ground  in  (lerinany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  na¬ 
tions  were  aware  tif  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
amazing  .statements  in  Vincent  Sheean’s  new 


pn  fit  able  oiH’ration  of  the  pajter  was  im|)ossible. 

Debts  owed  to  banks  and  others  as  a  result  of 
ten  years  of  «i|H'rating  deficits  can  undoubtedly 
1h-  cominomised  if  there  is  a  strong  prosj^ect  that 
other  hamlicaps  to  succc.ss  can  1h'  eliminated, 
(hie  of  these  was  the  mortgage  of  more  than 
sl.fKtn.noO  on  the  pajx'r's  plant,  and  the  publi.sher 
of  the  Eagle  informed  his  staff  last  Monday  that 
conditional  arrangements  had  l>een  effected  to 
get  from  under  that  load,  retaining  the  plant  at  a 
substantial  reduction  in  carrying  charges.  The 
remaining  handicap  is  an  exce.s.sive  payroll  and 
IKTsiHinel.  the  result  of  an  un.successful  effort  to 
publish  Ivith  the  Eagle  and  the  Brooklyn  Time.s- 
I'uion  from  the  Eagle  plant  following  the  con¬ 
solidation  in  19.S6.  Retention  of  people  from  Imth 
p;i])ers  after  the  suspension  of  the  Times-Union 
has  resultetl  in  a  top-heavy  staff  in  all  white  col¬ 
lar  departments,  and  the  condition  has  l>een  frozen 
by  ]>rovisions  in  the  contract  between  the  paper 
and  the  guild  by  which  reduction  of  staff  is  pro¬ 
hibitively  exjiensive  in  the  pajx'r’s  j)re.sent  finan¬ 
cial  conditions. 

rnless  all  three  of  the.se  c*onditions  are  effw- 


fess  confidence.  Without  that  agreement,  the 
chances  arc  liettcr  than  even  that  they  will  lose 
their  pre.sent  contract  and  face  negotiation  of 
new  arrangements  with  new  factors  under  far  less 
favorable  comlition.s — proviiled  it  is  po.s.sible  to 
continue  the  pajwr.  The  Fiagle  guild  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  on  a  difficult  sjMit,  and  its  next  move  may  be 
vital  not  only  to  t.ic  Eagle,  and  the  8.5(1  employes, 
but  to  the  guild  as  a  national  organization. 

In  the  pre.sent  drastically  practical  crisis,  it  may 
be  out  of  place  to  evoke  newspaper  sentiment, 
but  we  can’t  forget  that  the  Eagle  is  within  a  year 
or  .so  of  the  century  mark  and  that  for  most  of 
its  life  it  has  Ikhmi  a  journal  of  outstanding  merit, 
with  world-wide  recognition.  It  can  be  again, 
standing  as  it  d<K'.s  with  nearly  .‘1,000.00()  people 
in  its  )M>tentiai  field.  It  faces  one  of  the  most 
difficult  journalistic  problems  in  America,  but 
with  prudent  management,  co-oiH*rative  rather 
than  antagonistic  relations  l)etween  management 
and  staff  and  a  relatively  slight  increa.se  in  gross 
inc<nne,  it  can  emerge  from  its  troubles  and  1k*- 
gin  its  .second  century  under  favorable  .stars 


lKK>k.  “Not  Peace  but  a  Sword,”  publishcfl  this 
wvek. 

.\.s  a  roving  rejMirter  for  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  North  .\merican  Newsi)ai>er 
■Mliance.  Mr.  Sheean  made  several  trips  to  Spain, 
and  was  in  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria 
during  the  cri.ses  of  last  .summer.  From  his  cx- 
IH'riences.  he  gives  you  a  picture  of  a  EurojK; 
blind  and  deaf  to  everything  except  what  it.s 
rulers  w  ish  it  to  .see  and  hear.  Radio  is  distinctly 
the  voice  (»f  the  government,  and  God  help  the 
subjwt  of  a  dictator  who  is  caught  li.stening  to 
ether-borne  words  from  acro.ss  the  border.  Propa¬ 
ganda  and  outright  lies  over  the  air  and  in  the 
controlled  pre.ss  not  only  administer  the  dictators’ 
ch«».sen  brands  of  |M>ison,  but  .shut  out  the  slightest 
gleam  of  truth  which  might  seep  through  the 
news  curtain. 

He  gives  a  picture  of  the  Briti.sh  government- 
controlled  radio,  free  in  compari.son  with  the 
continental  broadca.sters.  but  .so  completely  color- 
le.ss  in  it.s  reports  of  di.sturbing  news  that  its 
li.steners  can  gain  no  conception  of  the  magnitude 
<»f  the  events  reported.  .\nd  to  Sheean,  .shaken  by 


ti\ely  im|)rove«l.  it  is  doubtful  that  the  pa|>er  can 
attract  the  new  capital  which  is  vital  to  its 
r<-habilitation.  The  alternatives  are  not  pleasant. 
One  might  lx*  a  receiver’s  .sale  of  the  paper  as  a 
going  concern,  but  with  a  clean  .slate  so  far  as 
present  contractual  agreements  are  involved  and 
with  creditors  taking  substantial  reductions  in 
their  claims,  .\nother  might  be  the  piecemeal 
.>ale  of  assets  for  whatever  they  might  bring  in 
the  present  inactive  market.  In  the  first  instance, 
a  new  ownership  would  naturally  plan  rlrastic 
reductions  in  operating  expen.se  as  a  prime  requi¬ 
site  to  a  balanced  budget.  That  means  unem¬ 
ployment  for  po.s.sibly  9.5  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
ynesent  .staff.  The  .second  alternative  means  un- 
emidoyment  for  all.  throwing  approximately  8.50 
p«‘ople  into  a  field  which  already  has  an  nndigest- 
ible  surplus  of  competent,  but  idle,  newspaper 
wctrkers. 

EntToR  &•  PfBUSHF.R  docs  not  believe  that 
liquidation  is  a  nece.ssary  .step,  and  holds  the  sin¬ 
cere  hf)pe  that  the  guild,  as  the  key  lalmr  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  situation,  will  vote  to  take  its 
chances  with  the  other  parties  who  will  have  to 
sacrifi<-e  part  of  their  rights  if  the  payx'r  is  to  con¬ 
tinue.  While  the  guild  is  not  in  any  way  re- 
s|H>nsible  for  the  crushing  financial  structure  of 
the  j)ajK‘r.  it  has  it.s  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
present  crisis.  Its  understandable  insistence  upon 
|)rotecting  the  jobs  of  as  many  of  its  mcmlx'rs  .as 
pf)s.sible  has  kept  the  payroll  uncon.scionably  high. 
•Ic'pite  a  low  wage  scale;  its  terroristic  strike  tac¬ 
tics  in  193T  were  and  are  a  major  factor  in  keep¬ 
ing  advertisers  out  of  the  paper.  Local  merchant' 
arc  wary  of  taking  another  chance  on  having 
their  stores  picketed  by  the  guild  and  its  CTD 
allies. 


WAS  THIS  NEWS 

NEWSIWPFiRS  the  country  over  carried  on 
.Inly  90  and  91  the  news  of  the  death  of  an 
80-year-old  woman.  She  wasn’t  famous.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  one  in  100  new.s|)apcr  readers  recognized 
her  name,  for  the  one  act  of  her  long  life  which 
made  her  newsworthy  in  lO.’lO  t(K)k  pla<‘e  7.S 
y  ears  ago. 

That  was  the  com|X).sition  of  a  p(K*ni.  which, 
for  lack  of  anything  better  at  haml.  .she  .sent  from 
her  hospital  bed  to  a  Detroit  newspaper  as  her 
w  w'kly  contribution.  The  pajx*r  printed  it.  gave 
her  the  usual  pay  in  a  free  Cf)py — ancl  gave  to 
the  world  a  little  epic  which  was  declaime<l  by 
.sch(M)l  lK>y.s  and  girls  around  the  glolx*  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago.  The  p<x*m  was  “('nrfew  Mu.sf 
Not  Ring  Tonight.” 

Most  newspajx’rs  that  wc  .saw  tcK)k  the  news 
.service  .stickful  or  two  and  re.ste<l.  The  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune,  however,  added  to  the 
biography  a  reprint  of  the  ixx'rn.  of  more  than 
.5(1  stanzas,  u.sing  about  a  column  of  its  carefully 
rationed  space.  That,  to  our  miinl.  was  good 
news  judgment,  giving  the  middle-aged  corps  of 
ncws])a|X'r  readers  a  reminiscent  thrill,  at  the 
e\|x*n.st'  of  omitting  possibly  half  a  dozen  routine 
items.  It  was  news,  even  if  it  diil  not  hap|x?n 
\('sterdav.  and  to  any  other  ncwsKafx'r  than  the 
Herald  Tribune  which  recognized  its  .significance, 
we  ext"nd  a  .similar  citation. 

DEADLY  SUPPRESSION 

“LET  THESE  PEOPLF’  who  conic  from  abroail 
to  argue  against  .\merican  institutions  have 
free  rein,  and  when  docs  the  I'nited  States  of 
.\merica  die?” 


the  siicce.ssion  of  cri.se.s.  the  Briti.sh  newspa|x*rs' 
headlines  over  trivda  while  freedom  after  freedom 
was  Wing  crushed,  furnished  further  evidence  of 
impotence. 

You  don’t  get  any  .sweetne.ss  and  light  or 
“came  the  dawn”  atmosphere  from  this  reporter’.s 
Odys.sey.  Stupid,  muddling  management  by 
dcmoc-racy  has  made  the  path  smooth  and  easy 
for  the  high-handerl  gro.s.sness  of  the  dictators. 
.\  pre.ss  once  comparatively*  free  in  all  of  Euroix 
u.sed  it.s  freedom  either  to  chatter  on  “human 
intere.st”  or  to  shout  rlown  the  voices  of  freedom, 
ami  with  almost  every  other  remnant  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  continental  Eurojx*  the  free  pre.ss  and  .nil 
it.s  appurtenaiuvs  have  lx*cn  smothered  or  per¬ 
verted. 

It  isn’t  much  of  a  .step  from  Sheean’s  stories 
to  imagine  a  Fhiroix*  completely  cut  off  from  the 
jxditical.  srx'ial.  .scientific,  and  cultural  currents 
of  «)thcr  lands.  The  events  of  last  September 
wvre  known  within  minutes  of  their  happening 
throughout  (treat  Britain  and  the  .\merica< 
.\ccording  to  Sheean.  months  pa.s.sed  Wforc  the 
jM'opIc  in  Central  Eurojx*  liarl  any  inkling  of  what 
had  hapix*ned  when  the  Big  F'our  of  present-day 
lhiro|X'  arranged  for  “|X'acc  in  our  time.”  They 
don’t  know  the  whole  story  yet. 

By  contrast  the  .\nierican  jiress  and  radio  sys¬ 
tems  slam!  out  as  almo.st  the  only  beacons  of 
freedom  remaining  in  a  darkening  worhl.  With 
all  their  faults  and  stumblings  and  fumblings. 
they  constitute  the  strongc.st  remaining  defense 
against  forces  bent  on  turning  back  civilization’s 
clock  three  centuries.  That  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  folks  who  demand  100  per  cent 
pt'rfection  here. 


The  guild  has  here  an  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  demonstration,  of  nationwide  inter¬ 
est.  that  it  is  capable  of  .seeing  beyond  the 
Ixnmdaries  of  its  own  limited  problems.  By  agree¬ 
ing  to  contract  modifications  which  will  impo.se 
temporary  hardships  on  .some  of  their  members. 
t'*ev  stand  at  least  an  even  chance  of  working  the 
thing  out  with  a  management  in  w’hich  they  pro- 


The  question  is  a.sked  by  an  anonymous  reader 
of  the  Dalla.i  Sev\s,  replied  on  .July  9t: 

“In  the  firm  belief  of  this  newspaper,  sir.  who¬ 
ever  you  may  lx*,  the  I’nited  States  of  .Vmerica 
dies  whenever  it  denies  to  any  citizen  in  its  midst 
the  right  to  express  his  opinion.” 

The  Founding  F'athers  said  nothing  more  true 
or  trenchant. 


PREROGATIVE  OF  YOUTH 

Let  not  young  .souls  be  smothered  out  before 
They  do  quaint  deeds  and  fidly  flaunt  their  pride. 
It  is  the  world’s  one  crime  it.s  babes  grow  didl. 

Its  poor  are  ox-like,  limp  and  lea»len-eyed. 

Varhel  Lind.'tny, 
in  “The  Leaden-Eyed." 


OR  JULY  29.  1939 
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S.  HUBER,  president  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian  -  Pilot  and 
edger-Dispatch,  has  gained  a  place 
among  the  more 
famous  of  local 
golf  players  by 
a  hole  -  in  -  one 
shot  on  the  163- 
yard  second  hole 
at  the  Princess 
Anne  Country 
Club  course  at 
Virginia  Beach, 
July  22.  He  re¬ 
ceived  many 
congratulations 
on  the  feat. 

P.  S.  Huber  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 

nett,  president  of 
e  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspapers, 
idressing  a  dental  convention  last 
eek  in  Milwaukee,  reminded  his 
.dience  that  the  Wagner  health  bill, 
;w  under  subcommittee  hearing  in 
:e  U.  S.  Senate,  is  a  measure  which 
uld  put  the  government  in  the 
|eld  of  medicine  for  good.  He  said 
at  the  use  of  federal  and  state 
Lnds  to  set  up  hospitals  would  com- 
te  with  private  enterprises  and 
ally  drive  out  of  existence  private 
?pitals  and  throttle  the  private 
actice  of  medicine. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub- 
her  of  Chicago  Tribune,  on  July  29 
ill  discuss  “Europe  from  Afar,”  pic- 
uring  the  current  European  unrest 
am  the  viewpoint  of  an  American 
umalist.  The  address  will  be  the 
ighlight  of  a  series  of  talks  on  inter- 
ciional  problems  delivered  in  Wash- 
rgton  Hall  before  the  summer  session 
;  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Orville  S.  McPherson,  publisher, 
^'ansas  City  Journal,  was  surprised 
lith  a  special  edition  on  the  occasion 
I!  his  45th  birthday,  July  21,  carrying 
page  one  story  of  the  event.  Chas- 

Irs  containing  the  special  story  were 
jn  off  for  circulation  in  the  Jour- 
al  plant. 

U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass,  81,  pub- 
iher,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance  and 
hily  News,  quit  Washington  for  the 
ummer  July  26  with  the  terse  ob- 
trvation  that  Congress  should  have 
djourned  “some  time  ago.” 

William  Allen  White,  editor,  Em- 
'jria  (Kan.)  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  White 
ve  gone  to  their  cabin  near  Estes 
*ark,  Colo.,  to  stay  until  late  in 
jgust.  The  Whites  bought  a  new 
Salle  sedan — only  the  second  new 
r  they  ever  have  had — before  leav- 
“It  will  be  paid  for  by  the  late 
^alvin  Coolidge,”  said  Mr.  White,  re- 
ferring  to  his  latest  book,  “A  Puritan 
fc  Babylon,”  which  is  the  story  of 
(roolidge’s  life. 

Charles  H.  Joseph,  assistant  pub- 
fher,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  ar- 
l^ed  in  New  York  July  26  aboard 
te  S.S.  Champlain  following  a  Euro- 
tan  trip. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  publisher,  Spar- 
inburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal,  has 
ten  elected  to  the  Spartanburg  Ki- 
^mis  Club. 

A.  Q.  Miller,  publisher,  Belleville 
wn.)  Telescope,  and  Mrs.  Miller  are 
iiting  their  sons,  Carl  Miller,  man- 
'tr  of  the  Pacific  Coast  edition,  Woll 
Iteet  Journal,  and  A.  Q.  Miller,  Jr., 
t^ieral  manager  of  the  Ontario  (Cal.) 
Bily  Report,  in  Southern  California, 
^ey  will  remain  in  the  west  for  the 
Igma  Delta  Chi  convention  in  Sep- 
►nber. 

^rank  R,  Ahlgren,  executive  editor, 
jcniphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap- 
is  a  member  of  the  Arkansas- 
nessee  commission  named  in  a 


bill  recently  passed  by  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  to  authorize  construction  of  a 
toll-free  Mississippi  River  bridge  at 
Memphis. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  editor,  Win¬ 
chester  (Va.)  Evening  Star,  has  been 
installed  as  vice-president  of  the 
Winchester  Rotary  club. 

J.  P.  Lippincoff,  publisher,  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald  is  preparing  to  build  a 
home  on  the  island  at  Venice,  Fla. 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor,  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  will  speak  Aug.  7 
at  the  bankers’  seminar  at  Fayette¬ 
ville  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Bankers’  Association  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas.  His  subject  will 
be  “^^at’s  Ahead  for  Business.” 

Harry  P.  Deaton,  editor,  Moores- 
ville  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
named  official  delegate  from  his  camp 
of  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to 
the  annual  North  Carolina  encamp¬ 
ment. 

Wilfred  Beaulieu,  editor  of  Le 
Travailleur,  French  language  weekly 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  awarded 
a  medal  by  I’Academie  Francaise,  of 
France,  in  recognition  of  the  “purity 
of  style”  used  in  the  paper  and  the 
editor’s  devotion  to  propagation  of  the 
French  language.  He  is  the  only 
Franco-American  to  be  awarded  such 
a  medal  by  the  Academic  this  year. 

John  M.  Weekley,  recently  retired 
editor  of  Ennis  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 
was  honored  July  18  when  the  Ennis 
Masonic  Lodge,  called  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  and  presented  him  with  life  mem¬ 
bership  certificates  in  the  lodge,  chap¬ 
ter  and  council.  Mr.  Weekley,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  lodge  for 
nearly  50  years,  in  1925-26  served  as 
grand  high  priest  of  the  Grand  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Clyde  R.  Miller,  professor  of 
education.  Teachers’  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Propaganda  Analysis,  will 
preside  over  a  daily  forum  “Propa¬ 
ganda — Good  and  Bad  for  Democ¬ 
racy”  during  the  1939  Williamstown 
Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Aug. 
2-Sept.  1  at  Williams  College,  Wil¬ 
liamstown,  Mass.  Speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  Heywood  Broun,  New  York 
World-Telegram  columnist,  who  will 
addross  the  concluding  session. 

Barry  Farris,  editor.  International 
News  Service,  will  return  to  his  desk 
July  31  after  a  month’s  vacation  in 
Falmouth  and  Newtonville,  Mass.  Leo 
Dolan,  INS  news  editor,  has  been  in 
charge  during  Mr.  Farris’  absence. 


In  The  Business  Office 


SAMUEL  O.  BENNION,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Des¬ 
eret  News,  during  Pioneer  Day  cele¬ 
bration  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  July 
21-24,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  pa¬ 
rade  and  prin¬ 
cess  committees. 

Louis  B.  Cos¬ 
tello,  treasurer 
and  general 
manager,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Sun 
and  Journal, 
visited  the  Que- 
b  e  c  Chronicle- 
Telegraph’s 
building  last 
week.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Costello, 
he  is  touring  Quebec  Province  by  au¬ 
tomobile. 

Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to  Julius 
Ochs  Adler,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  New  York  Times,  will 
address  the  National  Luggage  Dealers 
Assn.,  Aug.  21,  in  New  York. 

Robert  O.  Smith,  classified  division 


S.  O.  Bennion 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


WILLIAM  B.  LOWE,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  devoted  his  life  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  since 
18  9  2  and  has 
seen  it  grow  in 
volume  and  ap¬ 
peal  as  Detroit, 

Michigan,  and 
the  country  grew 
to  its  present 
stature. 

His  first  job, 
when  he  left 
high  school  was 
in  real  estate, 
but  in  1892,  at 
the  invitation  of  William  B.  Lowe 
the  business 

manager  of  the  old  Detroit  Journal, 
he  joined  the  paper’s  business  office 
in  the  counting  house. 

Subsequently  he  was  put  into  the 
classified  advertising  department  and 
18  months  later  was  transferred  to  the 
display  advertising  department.  With¬ 
in  six  years  he  became  advertising 
manager  and  he  remained  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  the  paper  was  sold  to  E. 
D.  Stair,  Free  Press  president,  and 
other  Detroiters  in  1901. 

Under  Mr.  Stair  he  was  made 
business  manager,  a  position  he  held 
until  1915  when  he  became  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  In 
1918  the  paper  was  sold  and  Mr. 
Lowe  retired  for  nine  months  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Stair,  who 
had  since  acquired  the  Free  Press, 
called  him  back  to  become  advertis¬ 
ing  counsellor.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  managing  director  and  now 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  paper.  He 
is  67. 


manager.  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  are  the  parents  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  daughter,  weighing  eight  and  one- 
quarter  pounds,  bom  Julv  19  at  6  a.m. 
at  the  Rose  Maternity  Home.  Their 
first  daughter  also  weighed  eight  and 
one-quarter  pounds  at  birth,  and  was 
born  July  19,  1937,  at  6  a.m.  at  the 
Rose  Maternity  Home! 

Harold  Flaherty,  city  circulation 
manager.  Kansas  City  Journal,  chap¬ 
eroned  52  carrier-salesmen  who  re¬ 
cently  made  a  two-day  trio  to  the 
Missouri  Ozarks,  as  a  reward  for  in¬ 
creased  circulation  and  good  service. 

Charles  N.  DeRose,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  Northhampton  (Mass.)  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  DeRose.  are 
snending  two  months  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

John  L.  Pool,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Journal  circulation  manager, 
has  resumed  his  duties  after  an  illness. 

Lott  R.  Breen,  national  advertising 
manager,  Bridgenort  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telearam.  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Organized  Reserves  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Governor’s  staff,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  Stratford  Ki- 
wanis  club  and  represented  the  gov¬ 
ernor  at  an  unveiling  in  Putnam. 

Paul  Boyden,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  is  serving  as  sports  chairman 
of  the  Jackson  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Richard  Barry,  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Times,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Brockton  Fire  Department,  was 
presented  a  watch  July  18  by  his  co¬ 
workers  in  the  circulation  department 
where  he  was  employed  for  15  years. 

Bernard  Sullivan,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  real  estate  advertis- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


By 

the  world’s 


greatest 

living 

writer 


TARZAN 

I 

I  A  leading  article  in  this  week's 
;  issue  of  one  of  America’s  leading 
;  magazines  declares  that  Edgar 
'  Rice  Burroughs  is  the  greatest 
j  writer  in  the  world  today. 

;  Because — 

I  His  stories  arc  hy  far  the  most 
widely  read. 

j  lie  has  created,  in  TARZAN,  the 
most  famous  character  in  the  fic- 
j  tion  of  our  time. 

;  The  TARZAN  stories  —  popular 
for  25  years,  read  in  56  lan¬ 
guages — promise  to  endure  longer 
than  any  others  of  this  generation. 

Give  your  readers  the  TARZAN 
!  daily  strip  and  color  page — both 
!  by  “the  world’s  greatest  living 
writer.” 

''iLtStsJU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR 


PUBLISH 


PERSONALS  next  year.  He  w 

class  in  newspape 
continued  from  page  25  students. 


ing  department,  has  been  shifted  to 
the  paper's  Retail  Merchandising  Ser- 


Manhattan  the  second  semester  of  donated  by  the  City  of  Boston  whose  vice-president  of  the  J.  F.  Bidd’. 
next  year.  He  will  teach  a  2-hour  guests  the  scribes  were  at  luncheon  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  tl 
class  in  newspaper  management  for  in  the  clubhouse  after  the  tourney.  News,  Mount  Union  Times  and  tl 
advanced  students.  Kay  Gray  Oberlin.  woman’s  editor,  Semi-Weekly  Gazette,  in  S 

- ^ - ; -  HamLnd  '  find.)  Times,  won  two 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms  cash  nrizes  for  himself  and  mother  at  ”  ' .  , 

_  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  last  week. 


News,  Mount  Union  Times  and  tl 
Bedford  Semi-Weekly  Gazette,  in  S 
James  Lutheran  Church  of  Hunting 
don,  July  22. 

Ralph  H.  Short,  Jr.,  photographe 


u  c  f  1  FRANK  C  CLOUGH  manaeine  edi-  for  writing  one  of  the  four  best  letters  Daily  Freeman, 

Robert  Sargent  Dumper,  formerly  ^  (Kans )  Sttf  Tnd  in  the  weeklv  “Letters  Home”  con-  Barbara  Friend,  also  of  Kin 

Mrs.  aou%  die  ,ha„'2.«0«  .es.  seensor^  bv  U;e  W.sUndbo„se  . . 


advertising  staff,  has  joined  the  ad' 
vertising  department  of  Life  maga 


,,  e.r  T-,  j  t  au  r  visited  Alfred  Hill,  Nebraska  publisher 

K.  W.  Davidson,  of  the  Empona  ^  publisher 

(Kan.)  Gazette  business  office,  who  ^  , 

'*****  •'  2  _  A  iCiiQT-nov  NoK  onrl  cr\<»nf  Ho\7C 


miles  over  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Flectric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
Colorado  in  a  week  recently.  They  Pf’ny. 


Lewis  B.  Edwards  of  the  Clevelari 
Plain  Dealer  city  copy  desk,  to  Mrl 
Mary  Louise  Myers,  assistant  won! 


taught  school  at  the  College  of  Em-  , 

pxiria  before  joining  the  Gazette  six 
years  ago,  will  become  a  piart-time  in-  , 
structor  at  Kansas  State  College  in  ome. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


TIP  merged  merged  w'th  Mrs.  Resch  Until  he  return 

1925;  TIu  Fturtk  Eitau,  mened  1927.  _  early  in  August  his  duties  are  beini 

TW^Pitented,  loitered  Caotents  Copyrighted  handled  by  Jim  Crayhon,  photo  ser 
T.t  EDrroR  ft  POBUSIOtR  CX)MPANY,  Uc.  ^ 

Jamu  Waicrr  Beoww,  Pretiint  mi  PyiHsktr  '’•ce  news  editor. 


visited  Alfred  Hill,  Nebraska  publisher  Don  Whitehead.  AP  Knoxville  cor-  ^  ^  1  jviyers,  assistant  won 

and  Hugh  Brown,  former  publisher  respondent,  has  contracted  undulant  ®  editor.  »i  lanapolis  Star,  m  Ind 
at  Kearney,  Neb.,  and  spient  two  days  fever,  his  physicians  sav.  The  disease  anapo  is.  July  1/. 
and  nights  in  Colorado  Springs  and  i«  said  to  be  rare,  with  only  three  Louis  J.  Mogelever,  repiorter,  Net 
Manitou,  Colo.,  before  returning  Knoxvillians  havin®  it  in  the  last  10  (N-  J-)  Morning  Ledger,  i 

home.  years.  During  his  convalescence  Miss  Kate  Rosenblatt,  July  16  in  Ne 

F.  A.  (Al)  Resch,  executive  news  which  is  expected  to  take  several  York, 
photo  editor.  Associated  Press,  is  months,  the  AP  correspondence  will  John  W.  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  of  U; 
visiting  the  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  be  handled  by  Escar  Thompson.  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  to  Miss  Loui; 

AP  bureaus  during  a  vacation  abroad  Walt  Wilkie,  artist.  Minneajxilis  EHen  Hill.  July  19  in  Reading. 


with  Mrs.  Resch.  Until  he  returns  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Wilkie  are  parents 
early  in  August  his  duties  are  being  of  twin  daughters  born  recently. 


James  Weiobt  Beow%  Je,  Fitt-Prtriim 
Cbaeles  B.  Geoemes,  Trtanrtr 
Ceas.  T.  SniAET,  Stcrtury 
Aetbue  T.  Rebe,  EJitur 

_ Waeeeii  L  Bassett,  Dirtttrr _ 

Gnural  Oftctt: 

Ssrcntseoth  FUor  Ola  Timas  Building 
42od  Stnst  and  Brosdwar,  Naw  York  Gtr.  N.  Y . 
TtUfkinet: 

BRrsnt  M052.  306^  305*.  3055  and  3056 
Tub  Oldbst  Pubusbees’  abb  Advbetubes’ 
_ JouEiiAt  ni  Ameeica _ 


indled  by  Jim  Crayhon.  photo  ser-  ^  Ramsey  head  of  the  Phil- 

ce  news  editor.  ndelnhin  Inquirer  Harrisburg  bureau. 

Thomas  J.  Waring,  Jr.,  city  editor  has  been  transferred  to  the  Innuirer’s 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Cou-  staff  in  Washington  it  was  learned 


of  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Cou-  staff  in  Washington  it  was  learned 
rier  and  Mrs.  Waring,  are  the  parents  this  week.  WoHer  W.  Ruch.  a  former 
of  a  daughter.  Mary  Randolph,  bom  AP  man,  who  h^s  been  doing  special 
June  20.  assignments  for  the  Inquirer,  has  been 

John  A.  Babb,  city  editor,  Sioux  ’’amed  to  succeed  Ramsey  at  Harris- 
City  (la.)  Tribune  for  two  years  and  burg. 


half,  has  purchased  the  weekly 


Barry  stamp  editor.  New 


Mount  Vernon  (S.  D.)  News,  taking  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  taken  a 


Udmsiini  Robeet  U.  Beowii,  .<#//ortAlr  jxissession  Aug.  1. 


Mamsttnt  MMtr:  Kobebt  u.  deowm,  Atiotnu 
Idtiar;  Waltbe  E.  Scemeioee.  Iftwi  Ediltr;  Jebh 
J.  CLEtMEEB,  MaELBE  E.  PeW,  Jb.,  StBPBEII  J. 


month’s  leave  due  to  illness. 


Iamee  Weiqet  Beowe,  Je.,  JisislMU  PnUiilur; 
Ceabaee  B.  Geoomee,  C/iwrW  Maustn;  Ceablee 
T  SrtjABT,  JitTtiniit  Dirtitor;  Gbeece  H.  Steate, 

CimiiEN'm  Umain. _  _ 

jpEiktufEEU.  D.  C.  CcrrfjpenJtmt:  Geeeeal  Peeee 
Aeeeeutiem.  Jamee  j.  Butlee  End  Geoece  H. 
Maeeib«,  Je.,  1222  Nsimul  Ptmi  Clnk  BUt-, 
PbuM  MEWopditEB  1080. _ 


George  Foxhall.  Sunday  editor,  be  filled  b'^  Beach  Conger.  Her- 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has  Tribune  night  rewrite  man. 
written  a  one-act  play  in  blank  verse  George  E.  Guise,  assistant  city  edi- 


Revomped  Throw- 
Away  Succeeds 
As  Paid  Daily 

Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Herald 
Now  Has  Paid  SubscriptiQ 
List,  Ad  Volume 

How  one  free  daily  throw -an; 
sheet,  faced  with  extinction,  revamp- 
its  publication  and  successfully  ht 
came  a  daily  newspaper  on  a  stric; 


No  Mean  Country.”  which  will  tor,  Minneapolis  Journal,  has  been  p  asis  was  revealed  to  Ed^r 


' _ ^ _ I _  be  presented  Aug.  1  by  the  Clark  appointed  to  the  Minneapolis  civil  ser- 

iff/zEBudmi;  Geeeeal  Peeee  University  Summer  School  players,  vice  commission. 

Tb®  play-  iambic  pentamter,  was  Charles  K.  Brown,  of  the  StnuntOTi 


Publisher  this  week  by  L.  H.  Whi.t 
side,  manager.  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Hr 
aid,  formerly  the  Morning  Here 
daily,  and  the  Heraldette,  week. 


i»E|E  CarrnjrndtiU:  Geoeub  A.  Beaitdeebueo.  S.  Illingworth,  of  Clark. 
Landu  Cnartmiti  and  Auidtn!  BuiUinu  360  t  i  o  ,1.  n  • 


written  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Robert  (Va.)  Evening  Leader  news  staff,  was  j  •,  .  ,f' 

s  Tllincrwnrfh  of  Clark  of  “ecenUy,  the  daily  and  the  week 


Ntrtk  Mitkitir  Art,,  TeI.  DEurbOT  6771. 
PatjfU  Caart  CantstniraU:  Camfeell 


Lee  AeieIee,  TEiephooE,  HEOBEtEAd  6722.  Adter-  tight  a'  __  _  _ 

Sept.  20.  (roit  Ne«s;  Frank  Armstrong  of  New  the  paper,’  Mr.’°Whitesrdr‘Ind“r 

fftHtra  PatifU  Bmiidnt,  Lm  Angclet,  TeIepIiode  Larry  Guerin,  marine  editor  of  York,  affiliated  with  the  Arthur  Kud-  brother,  E.  D.  Whiteside  now  Her; 

PfOEgect  1W5. _ ^ -  -  jVcu)  Orleans  Item  -  Tribune,  and  ner  agency,  and  Helen  Carlton  of  the  editor  were  struggling  along  with 

i^Si^R*’w^r*y^.na  James  Gillis,  marine  scribe  of  the  Jackson  (Mich)  Citizen  Patriot  so-  weekly  paper  in  a  daily  town. 
>Eru,  iE;;7/gEEi«rt:'BE^i^TTf:AOHE7;  U  Times-Picayune,  have  been  appointed  ciety  desk,  comprised  the  committee  Backing  of  a  Fort  Scott  bank  ca.: 
Mat  ftraiwfEis.  TeIepIiooe  EtoflE  07-7a  Parij,  to  membership  in  the  Port  of  Marine  of  judges  which  selected  a  goddess  naught  when  the  hank  failed  w; 

Scribes  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  for  the  Cascades  Fe^ival  to  be  held  I13000 


S.  Illingworth,  of  Clark.  the  guest  sneaker  at  the  banouet  of 

Jack  Carveth.  Detroit  Free  Press  the  187th  district  Assembly.  Rotary  naoer  with  a  16.dnch  «lu^ 

sports  writer,  is  in  charge  of  pub-  International,  held  in  Suffolk.  July  .  graduated  from  the  rvlinHer  c' 
«aj  i)*r*,  SM«i.BEAEler.<:j,TEleph«^  j-^tv  for  the  Joe  Louis-Bob  Pastor  21.  and  graduated  from  the  cylmder  c!. 

weU  Mwf  K^atuie.  1216  ATEfU  ffokEfi  BeW..  tne  Joe  1.0UIS  coo  r^sior  ^  to  the  flat-bed  web  press. 

- . .  fipbt  at  Briggs  stadium,  Detroit.  Esther  Beck  Mclntire  of  the  De-  Seven  years  ago  the  publishers 


stadium,  Detroit.  Esther  Beck  Mclntire  of  the  De- 


gftEEEOpEfE  66-27. 
far  Baitm  Carrnf 


United  States. 

John  Beaufort,  staff  feature  writer. 


Cebue  Newe  AcEEcr, ^uoiVu  RseJ,  NEnkinc',  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  Boston,  (Mich.)  News  editorial  staff,  is  the 
^ _  _  has  been  appointed  resident  film  and  author  of  a  series  on  the  planet  Mars. 


in  Jackson  Aug.  12-19.  ment  notes  it  was  supposed  to  hs' 

R.  Ray  Baker  of  the  Ann  Arbor  paid  still  in  its  vaults. 

(Mich.)  Neui.E  editor!^  staff  is  the 


DitriAT  A»vnTMiMO  ratM  «ffecthrt  Dae.  L  1937: 
t6t  pf  Knt  Of  mri—  tl  tawrtioot  m  foUowt: 


ildS  UtrCJl  ctUL^IlllCrU  XCMUCllt  Jlim  dliu  cemmew*  v»*  a  a7^eev.o  vee  mew  i^fECEEEWE.  EEE.UEA7.  j  - 

drama  critic  in  New  York  City,  ef-  running  in  the  Booth  newspapers  of  depre^mg 

fective  Sept.  1.  Arthur  P0II0&  of  Michigan.  '"'“h^ 

the  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  represented  Rev.  John  Henry  Hauser,  newly-ap-  the  in 


meet  the  next  week’s,  started  the  irt 


672  $276  $254  $220  1206  6182  Monitor  in  this  department,  ^ffited  curate  at  St.  Chry^tom’s  j^row  away  Heraldette  with  a  fed 

H  Pace  336  164  131  123  116  168  through  a  weekly  letter.  Episcopal  church,  Chicago,  is  a  former  1^  inoh  r,n  lime  1 

M  $6  4?  41*  37  Alex  Vuillemot,  Neip  Orleans  States  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  1932  paper,  according  to  J 

UPeS  42  M  28*1  26*1  2i» _ aj  police  reporter,  and  George  Vander-  Rev  Hauser,  recent  ?radu^e  of  Whiteside,  gave  actual  coverage  I 

ThE  •intlE  column  fortr-two  Ude  ntt  mErfcEr  card  Et  vort,  Times-Picayune  jxilitical  writer,  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  ■. 

^een  sem  to  the  state  capital  by  Conn.,  was  ordained  a  deacon  June  5  Heraldette  was  ma^ 

base:  $103  hnU  peee;  $67  qnErtEr  pEfc.  •QuErtET,  their  respective  papers.  Vuillemot  by  Bishop  Ernest  M.  Stires  of  Long  “made  over  from  the  U 

lUtE^  PAIEE  muEt  6e  on  dEEniu  copy  return  to  his  run  following  his  Island.  ...  ’  .  ..  coJ 


5m7b«ii  M  MT  other  Eckedule  nEmely.  $182  per  oeen  se.u  to  me  sid 

^Asc:  $103  hAtf  pEEc;  $67  qoErtEr  pEfc.  *QuErter.  their  respective  papers 
iUtEEnth  PAIEE  muEt  he  on  deEniu  copy  return  to  his  run 

CiAEtmEO  eatbe:  90c  per  EgAU  line  one  time;  70c  Prcsent  assignment. 

PET  Aim  line  four  timEE. _  Earl  Braniff.  formerly 

S.TVATIOEE  wAETEn:  60c  pET  EMtE  UnE  onc  time;  f^rd  (Conn.)  Times  and 
40c  Dcr  EEEtE  UnE  lour  tunEE  (count  five  wordi  to  :  '  '  ,  . 

ehe  Um).  bureau  manager  of  the 


vort,  Ttmes-ptcayune  political  writer,  oerxeiey  uiviniiy  ocnooi,  ivew  naven,  | 

have  been  sent  to  the  state  capital  by  Conn.,  was  ordained  a  deacon  June  5  weklv  Hprald..ttP  wac  ma4 

their  respective  papers.  Vuillemot  by  Bishop  Ernest  M.  Stires  of  Long  “made  over  from  the  tJ 

will  return  to  his  run  following  his  Island.  mailing  permit  col 

present  assignment.  Loren  R.  Brooks,  real  estate  editor,  be  saved.”  He  continues: 

Earl  Braniff.  formerly  of  the  Hart-  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  “Two  years  ago  it  was  determisi 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  and  Connecticut  discussed  “^sociation  News  and  How  jq  merge  the  tabloid  daily  and  $ 


EhE  iS).  ***  _  bureau  manager  of  the  International  to  Get  It  ^blished”  before  sessions  weekly  into  one  tabloid,  to  pick 

.SuEECEimoE  eatee:  By  mEil  pEynble  in  EdvEnce  News  Service,  has  been  appointed  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  executives  ibe  rural  list,  badly  in  arrears  • 

publicity  man  for  the  State  of  Con-  at  the  Gradate  School,  University  of  suffering  from  neglect  and  put  3 


EpplicAble  to  Ell  uecticut  Labor  Deoartment,  unem-  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  July  24-28 


me  ura^aie  scnooi,  universi^  01  suffering  from  neglect  and  put  3 
rkansas,  Fayetteville,  July  24-28.  paper  on  a  strictly  paid  basis,  h 
Miss  Gretchen  Thomson,  daughter  ters  from  lifetime  newspaper  p- 


.EubEcriptiemi  in  Any  one  or^nixEtion— whether  pud  ployment  compensation  division.  Miss  Gretchen  Thomson,  daughter  ters  from  lifetime  newspaper  p 

irioDE^o^i^rEte  EddrEE»M?«*ooe  yw^ch  oE^ne  KiP  Ross,  supervising  photographer  of  the  late  Paul  J.  Thomson,  vice-  lishers  stated  they  considered  3 

' Eubteription  for  three  rarE,  $10;  five  Eubicriptiont  for  the  AP,  left  New  York  July  28  to  president  of  New  Orleans  Item-Trib-  change  over  from  free  to  paid 

!2ripti^«fitt7S^V«6,°:^llSbE^^o”E^  motor  with  Mrs.  Ross  to  the  summer  une,  has  joined  the  social  department  the  same  size  paper  would  be  imp 

-EAch  or  one  for  ten  yearE,  $25.  Member  Aiio-  ranch  of  his  parents  in  Meade  County,  of  the  Item.  sible. 

■ciEted  BueineEE  l**Py*- — - - — ^ —  Kansas.  He  will  return  Aug.  14.  “A  careful  check  was  made  of  3 

Fred  J.  Wright,  Bo.stoa  Herald,  shot  WorlHirirr  Tlollc  determined  33 

foU»w»: _ a  72  to  capture  the  low  gross  in  the  vveaauig  £>eiu>  approximately  2,580  papers  conjtiti. 

Six  Months  Net  Toul  Dis-  Boston  Newspapermen’s  golf  tourna-  ■  u  complete  city  coverage.  Carr  - 

_  E°4ed _ Paid  tnbutiEo  p^pnt  at  the  George  Wright  Golf  Club  ROYAL  DANIEL,  JR.,  managing  edi-  were  instructed  and  schooled  and  3 

June  30, 1938 .  12,360  13,312  July  17.  Cliff  Keane,  Boston  Globe,  tor  of  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  to  announcement  made  that  the  Her 

,  I  .  was  second  with  a  gross  of  80.  C.  W.  Dorothy  Gihon,  woman’s  editor  of  the  ette  was  going  to  a  paid  basis/’ 

‘  •  ImS;;!!!!!!!!  10)225  1i)3M  MacNeill,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  -«pme  publication,  in  First  Baptist  Today,  according  to  Mr.  WTiite^; 


■ciEted  BueineEE  Pepete. _ 

OErtcr  MEmbET  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  CirculEtions 
with  an  averace  certified  net  paid  “A.B.C**  at 
foUowt; 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dih 
tributiM 

luDE  30.  1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

• 

1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

1936 . 

10,778 

11301 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

1933 . 

8,796 

10,320 

1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10,816 

12,216 

• 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

1928 . 

8.982 

10.223 

Fred  J.  Wright,  Bo.ston  Herald,  shot  WorlrlirirT  'Rolle 

a  72  to  capture  the  low  gross  in  the  vveaauig  ceilSs 

Boston  Newspapermen’s  golf  tourna-  )  ~ 

ment  at  the  George  Wright  Golf  Club  ROYAL  DANIEL,  JR.,  managing  edi- 
July  17.  Cliff  Keane,  Boston  Globe,  tor  of  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  to 
was  second  with  a  gross  of  80.  C.  W.  Dorothy  Gihon,  woman’s  editor  of  the 
MacNeill,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  seme  publication,  in  First  Baptist 
won  net  prize  with  a  86-76,  while  W.  Church,  Winchester,  Va.,  July  24. 

O.  Nicoll  of  the  Monitor  was  second  Elmer  E.  McMeen,  2d,  of  Lewiston, 

with  86-77.  In  Class  B.  Tom  McDer-  Pa.,  to  Miss  Frances  Josephine  Biddle, 


MacNeill,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  -«pme  publication,  in  First  Baptist  Today,  according  to  Mr.  WTiite^; 
won  net  prize  with  a  86-76,  while  W.  Church,  Winchester,  Va.,  July  24.  the  newly-named  paper  ‘  h^ 

O.  Nicoll  of  the  Monitor  was  second  Elmer  E.  McMeen,  2d,  of  Lewiston,  paid  subscribers  in  the  city,  its  r- 

with  86-77.  In  Class  B.  Tom  McDer-  Pa.,  to  Miss  Frances  Josephine  Biddle,  list  fias  been  increased  over  300  ^ 

mott,  Boston  Herald,  carried  off  best  woman’s  editor  and  columnist  of  every  dead  name  has  been  fk"' 

net  with  107-93.  The  prizes  were  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  and  from  the  list.” 
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of*  I  Public  Relations 
S  Code  Forming 

untmf 

In  Oil  Industry 

American  Petroleum 
Institute  Lists 

evelan  Tentative  Fundamentals 


Pending  development  of  the  “Man¬ 
ual  of  Good  Practices  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions”  for  the  entire  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  American  Petrol¬ 
eum  Institute’s  Committee  on  Public 
Relations,  the  committee  has  released 
a  summary  of  fundamentals  and  a 
tentative  “Check  List”  of  public  re¬ 
lations  practices. 

The  essence  of  public  relations  is 
sincerity,  the  committee  points  out. 
No  program  can  hope  for  long-run 
success  without  it.  Action  should  be 
such  that  the  public  can  approve. 
Understanding  then  may  be  created 
that  the  public  will  approve.  These 
factors  contribute  both  to  the  senti¬ 
mental  and  economic  values  of  public 
relations,  inasmuch  as  the  public 
favors  those  who  win  its  confidence, 
the  committee  finds  in  discussing  pub¬ 
lic  relations  fundamentals. 

‘'Fundamentalt”  Listed 

Another  fundamental  the  commit¬ 
tee  lists  points  out  that  “to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  public  relations  requires  the 
active  interest  of  the  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  participation  of  the 
entire  organization.”  It  notes  that 
“public  relations  comprises  the  ope¬ 
rating  technique  of  maintaining  mutu¬ 
ally  satisfactory  relations  with  people 
of  all  types  with  whom  the  business 
■comes  in  contact  .  .  .  and  others.” 

Also,  public  relations,  “in  the  larger 
sense,  includes  industrial  relations,” 
as  .  .  .  employ  confidence  is  creative 
“of  public  esteem,”  the  committee 
holds,  stating  that  “good  employe  re¬ 
lations  should  provide  an  avenue  of 
direct  communications  between  em¬ 
ploye  and  executive  personnel,  and 
display  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
executives  that  they  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvements  in  manner 
and  form  of  conducting  the  business 
and  for  improving  relations  between 
employes.” 

In  its  “check  list,”  which  deals 
with  public  relations  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  industry,  the  committee  marks 
five  points  under  “company  advertis¬ 
ing”  as  a  means  for  better  public  rela¬ 
tions,  in  the  latter  category. 

1.  Have  copy  and  contracts  placed 
with  local  press  by  local  representa¬ 
tive  of  company,  where  feasible. 

2.  Include  public  relations  and  in¬ 
stitutional  copy  where  possible. 


For  PERFECT 
PERFORMANCE  Use 


3.  Consider  placing  local  press  in 
company  communities  on  preference 
schedules. 

4.  Boost  community  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising. 

5.  Advertaise  importance  of  com¬ 
pany  to  community. 

At  the  Petroleum  Institute’s  offices 
in  New  York,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
informed  that  the  public  relations 
manual  would  not  be  in  finished  draft 
form  “until  sometime  in  mid-Septem¬ 
ber.”  The  committee  on  the  work 
requested  suggestions  for  and  experi¬ 
ences  with  public  relations  from 
members  in  the  industry  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Relations  at  the  Institute’s 
offices.  50  West  50th  Street. 

NEW  TEXAS*  DAILY 

The  Brownsville  (Tex.)  News  re¬ 
cently  made  its  appearance  in  the 
morning  field.  William  Brown  is 
editor.  The  paper  is  represented  na¬ 
tionally  by  Inland  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Inc. 


George  Kunkel  Is  New 
Corpus  Christi  Editor 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  23 — 
George  R.  Kunkel,  managing  editor 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times, 
has  been  made  editor  of  the  morning¬ 
evening  dailies,  succeeding  Col.  W.  G. 
Kinsolving,  editor  and  publisher,  who 
died  at  Temple  July  18  while  under 
hospital  treatment. 

Conway  C.  Craig,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  papers,  has 
been  made  publisher.  Robert  B.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  front-page  columnist  of  the 
Caller,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the 
editor  and  to  the  publisher  and  as¬ 
signed  duties  in  the  business  office  in 
addition  to  his  regular  editorial  work. 

Mr.  Kunkel’s  previous  newspaper 
experience  has  been  with  papers  in 
Columbia  and  Sikeston,  Mo.,  Duncan, 
Okla.,  and  San  Angelo,  Tex.  Mr. 
Craig  came  to  Corpus  Christi  with 
Col  Kinsolving  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Times  in  1928  and 
has  been  with  the  papers  since. 


Circulation  of  119 
Magazines  Up  4% 

The  total  circulation  of  119  general 
magazines  increased  4%  in  1938  over 
1937;  newsstand  sales  were  only  0.2% 
greater  in  1938  than  in  1937,  while  boy 
sales  dropped  4%,  linage  was  down 
19%.  black-and-white  cost  per  page 
per  thousand  was  up  1%,  and  four- 
color  cost  per  page  per  thousand  de¬ 
creased  2%  according  to  the  fourth 
annual  circulation,  rate  and  linage 
study  of  general  magazines,  issued 
this  week  by  the  magazine  committee 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Inc. 

The  study  also  reported  that  between 
January  and  June,  1939,  20  publica¬ 
tions  announced  rate  increases  while 
15  publications  cut  rates.  A  sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  motion 
pictures,  mystery,  pulp,  radio  romance 
and  comic  magazines  took  place  last 
year.  The  number  increased  from 
43  in  1937  to  53  last  year,  including 
nine  groups. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
Called  “Greatest  Writer" 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


WHEN  ONE  FAMOUS  writer  calls 
another  famous  writer  the  greatest 
writer  in  the  world  today,  that’s  news. 

That’s  what  Alva  Johnson,  news¬ 
paperman  turned  author,  writes  about 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  whose  “Tar- 
zan”  stories  appear  regularly  in  294 
papers  throughout  the  world  in  com¬ 
ic-strip  form  through  syndication  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Aather  Provo  Tost 
In  his  article  entitled  “How  to  Be¬ 
come  a  Great  Writer,”  appearing  in 


showed  Germany’s  “Lebensraum,” 

(living  room)  as  defined  by  Berlin 
Nazis — ^Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 

Yugoslavia,  and  Greece. 

A  second  showed  how  the  “second 
battle  of  Bull  Run’  will  be  fought. 

This  is  scheduled  for  August  5-19, 
when  22,000  U.  S.  soldiers  will  partic¬ 
ipate  in  mimic  warfare  featuring  an  to  his  drawing  board  last  week  after 


Hatlo  Has  a  Book  Out 

NOW  IN  BOOK  form,  reproductions 
of  Jimmy  Hatlo’s  King  Features 
syndicated  daily  panel,  “They’ll  Do  It 
Every  Time,”  is  being  issued  for  25c 
by  the  David  McKay  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  King  Features 
also  announced  last  week  that  Repub¬ 
lic  Pictures,  Hollywood,  has  bought 
the  motion  picture  rights  to  “Tillie, 
the  Toiler,”  cartoon  strip  drawn  by 
Russ  Westover. 

Personals 

GUS  EDSON,  creator  of  “The 
Gumps’  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  returned 


invader’s  thrust  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  third,  headed  “Mapping  the  News 
25  Years  Ago,”  showed  the  German 
army’s  movement  through  Belgium 


this  week’s  Saturday  Evening  Post,  France  in  August,  1914. 

Mr.  Johnson  adopts  arbitrary  tests  The  service  also  annoimces  that  AP 
to  identify  the  “Tarzan”  author  “be-  staff  writers  in  this  country  and  Europe 


cause,  as  he  writes,  “of  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  who  is  the  greatest 
living  author.” 

His  tests  are  (1)  the  size  of  the 
writer's  public,  (2)  his  success  in 
establishing  a  character  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  world,  (3)  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  his  being  read  by  posterity. 

“Judged  by  those  tests,  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs  is  first  and  the  rest  no¬ 
where.”  Mr.  Johnson  writes.  To 
prove  his  contentions,  he  notes: 

“No  other  literary  creation  of  this 
century  has  a  following  like  Tarzan. 

.  .  .  25,000,000  copies  of  the  Tarzan 
books  have  been  sold.  Tarzan  has 
established  his  durability;  the  first 
book  on  the  ape  boy  came  out  a 
quarter  century  ago,  and  he  is  today 
more  popular  than  ever. 

“A  writer’s  foreign  following  has 
been  described  as  a  contemporary 
posterity;  Tarzan  books  have  been 
translated  into  56  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects.  .  .  .  Tarzan  is  a  household  word 
on  every  continent  and  on  the  larger 
islands  from  Iceland  to  Java.” 

From  these  and  other  elements  in 
Mr.  Burroughs’  character  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  career,  Mr.  Johnson  com¬ 
piles  rules  for  “How  to  Become  a 
Great  Writer.”  The  main  rules  for 
literary  training  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  the  author  writes,  are: 

The  "How"  of  Great  Writing 
“1.  Be  a  disappointed  man. 

“2.  Achieve  no  success  at  anything 
you  touch. 

“3.  Lead  an  imbearably  drab  and 
uninteresting  life. 

“4.  Hate  civilization. 

“5.  Learn  no  grammar. 

“6.  Read  little. 

“7.  Write  nothing. 

“8.  Have  an  ordinary  mind  and 
commonplace  tastes,  approximating 
those  of  the  great  reading  public. 

“9.  Avoid  subjects  that  you  know 
about.” 

The  Tarzan  comic-strip  has  been 
syndicated  by  United  Feature  since 
March  15,  1930,  when  the  syndicate 
purchased  the  old  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  acquiring  Mr. 
Burroughs.  The  strip  appears  in  152 
papers  in  color  and  in  142  in  black  and 
white.  It  reaches  an  approximate 
reader  audience  of  16,000,000,  the  syn¬ 
dicate  informed  this  column.  It  first 
appeared  in  newspaper  print  on  Jan. 
7,  1929,  under  Metropolitan’s  syndica¬ 
tion. 

AP  Servicing  More  Maps 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  says  papers  everywhere 
continue  to  be  highly  interested  in 
maps,  this  week  distributed  three 
maps,  drawn  by  H.  C.  Detje,  staff 
artist  and  map-making  specialist,  ty¬ 
ing  in  closely  with  news  events.  One 


have  co-operated  in  producing  a  series 
on  little-known  husbands,  which  is 
being  distributed  by  the  service  imder 
the  heading,  “Meet  the  Husband.”  The 
first  three  stories  describe  the  hus¬ 
bands  of  Dorothy  Parker,  author  and 
wit,  Katherine  Rawls,  Olympic  swim¬ 
mer,  and  Pearl  Buck,  author. 

This  Isn't  a  Fish  Story 

A  HEAVY  SUN  helmet  saved  V.  T. 

Hamlin,  who  draws  the  comic  strip 
“Alley  Oop”  for  NEA  Service,  from 
what  might  have  been  serious  injury 
in  a  freak  fishing  accident  off  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.,  waters  last  week,  our  cor¬ 
respondent  informs  us.  Fighting  a 
fish  which  he  finally  got  within  30 
feet  of  the  boat,  his  hook  pulled  free 
and  the  strain  on  the  line  was  so 
great  that  the  heavy  sinker  which  he 
was  using  flew  back  and  hit  him  on 
the  head.  Hamlin  s  helmet  was  badly 
indented  by  the  impact,  but  other  than 
shock,  the  artist  was  unhurt,  we  are 
glad  to  report. 

McClure's  Best  Seller 
McClure  newspaper  Syndicate  now 
is  distributing  Gwen  Bristow’s 
best  seller,  “The  Handsome  Road,” 
for  realese  in  30  daily  installments, 
with  illustrations  by  Gregor  Dimcan. 
The  characters  are  another  generation 
of  the  families  which  appeared  in 
“Deep  Summer,  ’  her  previous  best 
seller. 


Features  in  Mat  Form 

NATIONWIDE  News  Service, 


Inc., 


Chicago  sports  news  service,  has 
enlarged  its  service  to  include  fur¬ 
nishing  of  its  features  on  matrix  to 
clients  desiring  it.  The  service  also 
announces  that  Bill  Rudy,  former 
baseball  and  racing  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Times,  has  been  added  to  its 
staff. 


two  weeks’  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

.  . .  Reynold  Berndt,  75,  father  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Berndt,  who  draws  “Smitty”  for 
the  same  syndicate,  died  July  11.  The 
cartoonist’s  father  had  been  living 
with  him  at  his  Port  Jefferson,  long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  home.  .  .  .  William  Laas, 
managing  editor.  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  is  on  a  two  weeks’  hiking  trip 
in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  .  .  .  T.  O. 
Davidson,  production  manager  for  the 
same  syndicate,  also  is  on  two  weeks’ 
vacation.  He’s  at  his  home  in  Mastic, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Arthur  “Bugs” 
Baer,  King  Features  Syndicate  hu¬ 
morist,  with  Mrs.  Baer  and  their  two 
children,  Arthur  “Bugs,”  Jr.,  6,  and 
Miss  Arthura,  12,  arrived  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  on  July  25  and  “Bugs”  was 
mobbed  by  autograph  seekers.  The 
Baers  will  tour  Hollywood  and  will 
return  to  New  York  in  mid-Septem¬ 
ber.  .  .  .  Billy  DeBeck,  King  Features 
syndicated  creator-cartoonist  of  “Bar¬ 
ney  Google,”  has  arrived  at  his  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  summer  home  where 
he  will  remain  imtil  October  when  he 
returns  to  his  winter  home  in  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.  The  veteran  cartoonist,  who 
will  celebrate  the  20th  anniversary 
of  his  strip  in  October,  will  continue 
to  draw  while  in  Port  Chester. 

A.  E.  Hayward  Dies 
ALFRED  E.  HAYWARD,  54,  cartoon¬ 
ist-creator  of  the  comic  strip, 
“Somebody’s  Stenog,”  which  was  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  Syndicate,  for  which  the  artist 
worked  21  years,  died  on  July  25  at 
his  home  in  New  York.  His  paintings 
had  been  widely  exhibited. 

■ 

GANNETT  "BOOM" 

Rochester,  July  26  —  Thomas  E. 
Broderick,  of  Rochester,  former  Re¬ 
publican  leader  of  Monroe  County 
and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Executive  Committee,  has  started  an 
active  campaign  for  New  York  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  next  year  pledged  to  the 
Presidential  nomination  for  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  it  was  announced  today. 


Test  Proves  Ad  Power 
With  Public  Over  Years 

The  public  has  a  longer  memory  for 
advertising  than  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  it  is  revealed  by  a  10-year  sur¬ 
vey  just  completed  by  Professor 
Howard  K.  Nixon,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  advertising  at  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Business,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  which  was  made  available 
to  the  press  this  week.  Professor 
Nixon  told  Editor  &  Publisher  “it 
v/ill  be  some  time  before  the  survey 
will  be  published.” 

Once  the  public  has  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  name  of  a  nationally- 
advertised  product,  it  clings  tena¬ 
ciously  to  that  familiarity,  in  some 
cases  even  after  all  advertising  has 
ceased.  Professor  Nixon  foimd.  Prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  not  been  advertised 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  are  still 
known  to  approximately  10%  of  the 
literate  public,  he  said. 

The  results  of  the  surveys  are 
based  on  more  than  5,000  tests  em¬ 
bracing  a  cross-section  of  the  public 
between  1929-38.  The  tests  consist 
of  a  list  of  43  products  which  are,  or 
were  at  one  time,  nationally  known. 
Each  subject  was  asked  to  rate  the 
products  according  to  a  simple  rating 
scale. 

IVES  2d  TO  BALTIMORE 

Charles  P.  Ives,  2d,  for  years  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  will  leave  early  in 
August  to  become  associate  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  A  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  Ives  worked  on  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  -  Telegram 
and  the  Journal-Courier  while  doing 
graduate  work  at  Yale.  In  1929  he 
became  associate  editor  upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Dr.  Amos  P.  Wilder,  fath¬ 
er  of  Thorton  Wilder,  the  novelist.  He 
became  editor  of  the  paper  in  1932 
succeeding  the  late  Col.  Norris  G. 
Osborn,  dean  of  Connecticut  editors, 
who  died  May  6, 1932.  Jack  W.  Schae¬ 
fer,  an  associate  editorial  writer,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Ives. 

SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Fran¬ 
cis  S.  Murphy,  general  manager  of  the 
Hartjord  (Conn.)  Times,  a  campaign 
to  promote  safety  among  local  bicycle 
riders  was  launched  recently  by  the 
police  there.  A  display  ad  five  col¬ 
umns  by  18  inches  was  used  in  the 
Times  by  the  Board  of  Police  Com¬ 
missioners  for  a  message  to  bicycle 
riders  calling  attention  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  caution  on  the  highways  and 
the  need  for  compliance  with  the 
laws.  Mr.  Murphy  and  the  Times 
have  for  years  been  crusading  for 
street  and  highway  safety. 
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BRESSLER 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
Aniprica's  first  individualized  cartoon  service 
servinit  selective  newspapers  lor  more  than 
a  decade. 

Address,  Times  Buildlns,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FEATURES 

"Features  with  a  Future" 
QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 
13  So.  12th  Street 

FhtUdelphto,  Pa. _ 


NEWS 


CARLE.  Background  of  cable  news  by  au¬ 
thoritative  writers  from  all  comers  of  the 
world.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 

Service,  Newton,  Mass. _ 

MEXICAN  NEWS:  "CAVALCADE  OF  MEX¬ 
ICO"  by  "Bill"  Wells  a  weekly  dispatch  from 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  monthly.  Write 
Wells  Features,  Box  ZOZli,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
iNFORMATION  SERVICE — A  Good  Answer 
to  Questions  Department  in  a  newspaper 
serves  a  double  purpose — it  has  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  it  brinzs  mail.  The  oldest  and 
larzest  service  of  this  kind  is  conducted  by 
Frederic  d.  Haskln,  Washington,  D,  C. 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr  Crane’s  “Case  Records." 
Daily,  Illustrated,  "6-ln-l"  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psychology, 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Bell 

S.vndlrate,  Inc.,  New  _York. _ 

rSE  .VmBRICA’S  most  P0PI  L.\R  religious 
picture  feature  "RELIGIOUS  REMARK- 
ABLES”  for  a  brighter  church  page.  Religious 
News  Service,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  New 

York  City. _ 

RKLlGldrs.  Souls  get  dusty  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  every  da.v.  A  sprinkle  of  refresh¬ 
ing  water  is  "Religion  Day  By  Daj’."  Ellis 
Service,  Swarthmore,  Penna. 

YOUR  FEATURE.  If  your  feature  is  worth 
writing,  it's  worth  advertising.  Ask  us  lor 
rates  in  SYNDICATE. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE 

^‘Our  concern  tvith  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches. 


FACTS? 

but  with  what  evidence.’*  AUGUSTINE 


A  COG  BETWEEN  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT — In  no  sense  conllicting  with  the  service  rendered  business 
by  newspapers,  strongly  edited  business  papers  are  periorming  a  plus  function  today  which  is  aimed  to  interpret 
legislation  and  government  to  business  men  and.  in  turn,  to  represent  the  interests  and  problems  of  the  particular 
business  served  to  government.  They  are  leading  the  thinking  of  their  readers  to  a  thorough  consideration  of 
public  interest. 

Business  paper  editors  are  in  a  position  to  offer  newspaper  wanted  factual  information  on  trends  or  devel¬ 
opments  in  their  respective  fields,  that  is  second  to  none  in  authority  and  completeness.  SOURCE — The  Associated 
Business  Papers,  Inc. 


Anthracite  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair 

One  of  the  few  institutional  dis¬ 
plays  doing  better-than-anticipated 
educational  work  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  is  the  Anthracite  Ex¬ 
hibit,  a  four-way  cooperative  venture, 
designed  to  do  a  three-fold  job. 

Producing  companies,  through  An¬ 
thracite  Industries,  Inc.,  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Public  and  mine 
Labor  of  the  hard  coal  region — the 
first  such  sponsorship  in  any  world’s 
fair — and  equipment  manufacturers 
in  raising  funds  and  providing  the 
most  modern  anthracite  burning 
equipment  for  the  display. 

The  exhibit  tells  the  story  of  an¬ 
thracite’s  utilization,  giving  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  idea  of  its  possibilities  to 
many  unfamiliar  with  the  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  made  by  the  industry, 
opening  the  way  for  regaining  ton¬ 
nage  as  well  as  competing  for  the 
new  homes  market. 

A  special  section  of  the  exhibit 
points  to  the  many  inherent  indus¬ 
trial  advantages  of  the  producing  re¬ 
gion.  a  section  which  has  already 
resulted  in  many  inquiries  looking 
toward  establishment  of  new  business 
ventures  or  branches  there.  The 
“Hall  of  Equipment,”  with  latest 
model  automatic  stokers  in  actual 
operation,  provides  the  most  vivid 
demonstration  of  the  convenience  and 
cleanliness  of  modern  automatic 
equipment,  and  sales  from  leads  ob¬ 
tained  by  manufacturers  have  been 
even  greater  than  anticipated. 

SOURCE  —  Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc. 

Beer  Taxes  Exceed  Costs 
Of  Running  C.C.C.  Camps 

Federal  and  state  beer  excise  taxes, 
exclusive  of  millions  collected  in 
lieen.se  fees,  were  more  than  enough  to 
meet  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for 
the  fiscal  year  1938,  it  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  as  against  collections  of  public 
revenues. 

Cost  of  maintaining  this  project  for 
the  year  was  $3^6,000,000.  Federal 
beer  receipts  alone  were  $273,192,458 
while  .state  and  local  collections 
brought  the  public  revenues  total  over 
the  $400,000,000  mark  for  the  year. 

Thus  taxes  paid  by  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry  exceeded  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  .SOO.OOO  boys  in  3,000  camps, 
among  whose  accomplishments  were 
improvement  of  over  three  billion 
fore.st  acres,  100,000  miles  of  trails, 
and  creation  of  4,000  fire  lookouts. 

SOURCE — United  Brewers  Indus¬ 
trial  Foundation. 


New  High  Record  in 
Railroad  Service 

Railroad  service  has  never  been  so 
good  as  in  recent  years.  Many  freight 
trains  now  operate  on  what  were 
formerly  passenger  train  schedules. 
The  average  speed  of  freight  trains 
between  terminals  was  the  highest  on 
record  in  1938,  being  61  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1920.  A  freight  loco¬ 
motive  now  performs  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  work  for  each 
pound  of  fuel  consumed  than  it  did 
in  1920.  For  each  hour  of  operation 
freight  trains  perform  more  than 
twice  as  much  service  as  they  did 
nineteen  years  ago.  Due  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  operating  methods,  loco¬ 
motives,  freight  cars,  and  other 
equipment,  the  railroads  are  now  ob¬ 
taining  greater  utilization  of  their 
plant  than  ever  before. 

In  the  passenger  service  the  rail¬ 
roads  not  only  liave  continued  to  ex¬ 
pedite  tlie  movement  of  trains,  but 
liave  made  many  improvements  in 
equipment  so  as  to  afford  maximum 
comfort.  In  1938  they  had  the  best 
all  around  safety  record  in  their  his¬ 
tory.  .\doption  of  a  national  policy 
providing  for  equal  treatment  for  all 
forms  of  transportation  will  aid  in 
restoring  the  credit  of  the  railroads 
and  ensure  a  continuation  of  the 
efficient  service  now  being  rendered 
by  the  rail  lines. 

SOURCE  —  .\ssociation  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 


Why  Good  Roads? 

What  part  do  roads  play  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant  and 
the  professional  man?  Why  are  good 
roads  important  to  both  city  and 
country  dweller?  What  is  the  role  of 
the  American  highway  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace?  Answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  supplied  by  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  releases  issued  by  the  American 
Road  Builders’  .Association.  A  month¬ 
ly  column,  “Down  the  Road,”  by 
Charles  M.  Upham,  international 
highway  authority  dramatizes  the 
importance  of  good  roads  to  every 
American.  Roads  which  played  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  America’s  history  are 
chronicled  by  Albert  C.  Rose,  senior 
highway  engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Articles  scheduled  for 
the  near  future  include  “The  Santa 
Fe  Trail”  and  the  “Oregon  Trail.” 
The  Highway  Press  Service  and  the 
.ARB.A  Statistical  Service  make  avail¬ 
able  all  national  and  international 
highway  facts  and  figures.  Mats,  car¬ 
toons  and  photographs  accompany  all 
material,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
editors  free  of  charge  by  writing  the 
.American  Road  Builders’  Association, 
%3  National  Press  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington.  1).  C.  SOURCE — American 
Road  Builder’s  As.«ociation. 

Wage-Earners'  Budget 

.A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  59 
representative  cities  of  the  United 
.States,  recently  undertaken  by  the 
V^’.P.A.,  shows  that  the  item  of  food 


constitutes  36  per  cent  of  the  budget 
of  the  typical  manual  worker’s  family. 
Next  in  importance  is  rent,  which 
takes  18  per  cent.  Clothing  is  third, 
at  15  per  cent. 

Electricity  comprises  only  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  this  typical  fam¬ 
ily’s  expenditure,  or  only  one-quarter 
of  that  devoted  to  recreation. 

SOURCE — Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Distillers'  Trade  Code 
Adopted  by  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  has  followed  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Ohio  and  Alabama  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  code  of  trade  practices  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  action  was  taken  at  a  con¬ 
ference  attended  by  Institute  execu¬ 
tives,  the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Con¬ 
trol  Commission,  the  Governor  and 
more  than  300  representatives  of  the 
distilling  industry. 

The  distillers’  code  puts  a  ban  on 
all  “sub  rosa”  dealings  with  any 
State  Store  or  warehouse  executive 
or  employe,  or  any  licensee  or  em¬ 
ploye.  No  entertainment  or  gratui¬ 
ties  may  be  given  to  any  store  or 
office  personnel  and  no  person  in  the 
industry  may  purchase  or  give 
“drinks  for  the  house”  anywhere  in 
the  State. 

Governor  James  assured  the  distil¬ 
lers  and  their  representatives  that 
henceforth  liquor  is  definitely  out  of 
politics  during  the  term  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

SOURCE  —  Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Because  of  Chain 
Competition 

Chain  food  stores’  lower  .selling 
prices  have  been  confirmed  by  nu¬ 
merous  comparative  price  studies. 
N»)w  the  University  of  Denver  has 
reported  the  effect  of  food  chains’ 
prices  on  competitors’  prices: 

“  .  .  .  without  exception,  total  cost 
of  purchases  made  from  independents 
which  were  in  direct  competition  with 
chains  was  lower  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  purchases  ma<le  where  this 
c«>mpetition  did  not  exist  .  .  ,  inde- 
pi'ndent  stores  in  towns  having  a 
chain  were  found  to  be  underselling 
independent  stores  in  towns  with¬ 
out  chains  ...  an  average  of  3.1 
per  cent.” 

Ivower  chain  store  prices,  and  lower 
prices  in  competitors’  stores  because 
f>f  chain  competition  are  part  of  the 
food  chains’  contribution  to  public 
welfare.  SOURCE — National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Food  Chains. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

Natloaal  PrcM  Bids.,  WaahlnctOB,  D.  C. 
A  Hirhwar  Preaa  Serrloe.  rmbUdzlor 
need  of  "mere,  better  and  aafer  road*." 
An  educational  column.  "Down  the 
Road."  A  eerie*  of  article*.  "Hlatorr 
of  Hirhwars,"  with  mata  and  photo- 
rrapha.  Alao  hlrbway  facta  and  nrnre* 
and  a  monthlr  publication,  "Road  Build¬ 
er*'  New*."  Free  to  editora. 

Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

SS67  Chrraler  Bide.,  Kew  York  City 
A  non-profit  oiraniaatlon  of  PennaylTanla 
hard  coal  producer*,  deaivned  to  promote 
tb*  uae  of  anthracite,  throurh  reaearch. 
education  and  the  development  of  efllelent 
anthracite  bumkir  equipment.  Fact-find- 
Inr  and  atatlatieal  fadUUe*  at  the  aervioe 
of  editora  everywhere. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Tranaportatlen  Bld(.,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 
Publicatlona,  report*  and  releaaea  on  opar- 
allon*  and  malntenanoe.  car  aervioe.  traf¬ 
fic.  finance,  tazaUon.  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  availabl*  t*  all. 


Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

36n  Lexlnctoa  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thi*  croup  of  IBS  of  the  naUon'a  domin¬ 
ant  bnaineaa  publication*  eanaUtuta*  a 
reaervotr  of  factual  InformaUon  with  re¬ 
cord  to  production.  dlatribuUon,  eonatrue- 
Uon.  traneportaUon. 


Copper  Sc  Brass  Research  Assoc. 

420  Lezincton  Aveone,  New  York  Ct^ 
Editora  intereated  in  bulldinc,  homa  mod¬ 
ernization  and  homo  fumlahinc  are  in¬ 
vited  to  call  upon  u*  for  data  on  the  nae* 
of  Copper,  Braaa  and  Bronze.  Our  Ubrary 
la  moat  complete;  the  hiatory  of  copper 
moat  intereatlnr:  Ita  future  uaefnlneaa 
la  unUmlted. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Preaa  Blds->  Waahinctoa,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  atatlatlca 
relaUnc  to  tha  DiaUlUnc  Induatry,  reporu 
from  oflleial  aourcea  on  production,  eon- 
aumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Eldison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexinctoo  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factual  informaUon,  data  and  atatiaUca 
relatlnc  to  the  electrical  induatry. 

National  Assn,  of  Food  Chains 

720  Jaekaon  Place,  Waahincton,  D.  C. 
John  A.  Locan,  RzeenUve  Viee-Prealdent 
Continuinc  atndle*  in  aocial  and  economic 
aapeet*  of  chain  atore  dlatributlon.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  informaUve  material. 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Foun¬ 
dation  21  Eaat  40th  Street.  New  York 
A  non-profit  Incorporated  memberahip  aa- 
aodation.  orcanlaed  by  the  brewinc  indna- 
try  of  the  United  State*  to  interpret  the 
public  Intereat  to  the  brewer*  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  industry  to  the  puUic. 
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G.  E.  Man  Finds  Shutters 
Open  More  Than  Once 


pher  finds  himself  back  where  he  "Cinelac”  Available 
started,  for  this  reason  Watson  un-  yEARS  Hollywood  studios  have 

dertook  to  help  the  cameraman  out  ^een  using  "Cinelac,”  a  patented 

of  his  quandry  When  the  synchro-  pa^ation,  to  protect  and  preserve 
n.zation  operation  was  tested  with  (5,^^  ^he  U.  S.  Army  Signal 

the  ultra  high  speed  motion  picture  ^oros  has  also  used  it  to  embalm  its 


By  JACK  PRICE 

THE  CELEBRATED  fictional  Sher- 


camera.  the  fault  was  discovered. 
Strangely  enough  the  photographer 
rarely  ever  thought  to  place  the 


priceless  negatives. 

It  is  now  available  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  photographic  trade.  It 


iHE  CELEBRATED  fictional  Sher-  that  the  negative  was  either  fuzzy,  bel^g^d  lightly  inexpensive  and  easily  applied  to 

lock  Holmes  has  a  living  proto-  overtimed  or  showed  a  trace  of  move-  ^  the  emubion  sjde  of  monochrome  or 

i  nr.  aftpn*  at  scientific  dp-  nient  of  the  Camera.  ,,  ..  ,  .  a  u  •  color  him  with  a  saturated  hannel 

>pe.  no  less  adep,  at  scientific  de  _  .  three  times  during  one  flash,  it  is  After  drying  for  a  few  moments 


_ duction,  in  the 

person  of  Estell 
Watson,  a  grad- 
uate  of  Purdue 
/  ^  ^1  University  and 

t  an  electrical  en- 

;  (  gineer  at  the 
■BB  '•  laboratories  o  f 

^  M  the  General 

Electric  Com- 
jf  pany  at  Nela 
Park.  Cleveland. 

Familiarly  re- 
E$fell  Watson  ferred  to  as 
“Doc.”  this  stu¬ 
dent  of  science  has  unearthed  some 
highly  important  information  which 
will  help  solve  a  mysterious  source 
of  irritation  that  has  troubled  news 
photographers  for  some  time.  Ever 
since  the  inception  of  speed-flash  syn¬ 
chronization  there  have  always  been 
problems  which  were  left  to  the  cam¬ 
eraman  to  work  out  for  himself.  In 
the  early  days  it  was  the  problem  of 
pier  feet  adjustment  of  synchronizer 
and  shutter.  Later,  the  trouble  with 
harnessing  the  peak  of  the  flash  bulb 
with  the  shutter  and  synchronizer. 
These  problems  one  by’  one  were 
solved  for  practical  application  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  flash  bulbs  and 
the  synchronizers. 

Used  Motion  Pictare  Camera 
However,  it  was  left  to  Estell  Wat¬ 
son  to  solve  the  mystery  of  faulty 
sy’nchronization.  Although  it  had  been 
suspected  in  some  quarters  that  fault¬ 
ily  synchronized  photographs  were 
not  caused  by  either  the  lamp  or  syn- 


Appeal  to  Manufacturers 


''''  fV,  f  If  to  assume  that  there  will  be  impregnated  emulsion  is  tough 

When  cameramen  see  these  faults  both  ov^immg  and  fuzzmess  of  the  More- 

they  are  apt  to  make  a  preliminary  .mage.  The  high-speed  films  showed  negatives  so  treated  do  not  curl 

investigation  starting  with  the  syn-  that  the  re-openmgs  o  the  shutter  or  react  to  the  heat  of  the  projection 

chromzer,  lamp  and  camera.  When  were  as  high  as  F.16  with  the  origi-  ^  ^^^er  nrocessing  is  nec- 

nal  opiening  set  at  F4.5.  Compare 
this  with  a  normal  exposure  of 

1  100th  of  a  second  employing  one  Fred  Walker  Dies 
bulb  with  lens  originally  at  F.16  and  FRED  WALKER,  who  for  the  past 

you  will  see  conclusively  that  here  jq  years  has  been  a  staff  camera- 

is  a  trouble  which  only  the  shutter  nian  for  the  Price  Picture  News,  died 


manufacturer  can  solve. 

Just  why  we  do  not  have  large  lo¬ 
cal  manufacturers  of  an  item  so  im- 


on  July  25th  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City.  Walker  had  recently  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  hospital  where  he  had 


piortant  to  photography  we  cannot  been  treated  for  an  internal  ailment, 
understand,  but  surely  there  is  need  Walker  was  considered  one  of  the 
for  a  factory  to  turn  out  a  shutter  early  pioneers  in  newspaper  photog- 
which  will  answer  the  needs  of  the  raphy  in  New  York  City.  He  had 
newspaper  photographers.  worked  for  almost  every  newspaper 

This  department  expresses  its  syndicate  prior  to  the  war.  He 

thanks  to  the  General  Electric  Com-  served  with  the  Signal  Corps  in  the 
pany  for  co-operating  in  solving  a  World  War  and  was  past  50  when  he 
problem  which  has  puzzled  many  of  died. 


us  for  a  long  time. 

Police  Know  of  Low 

THE  ATTENTION  of  over  200  police 


PUBUSHER  MARRIES 

George  H.  Trader,  president,  of  the 


Photoqraphs  enlarged  from  ultra  high- 


chronizer  but  were  due  to  other  fac-  speed  motion  films.  Upper  picture  shows  -  ^fff’uf  ’fV. 

. : _ I _ Kuprion.  staff  photographer  for  the 


chiefs  attending  a  convention  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Evening  Democrat  and 
New  York  State  Association  of  Chiefs  looming  Capital,  and  Mrs.  Genevieve 
of  Police  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  re-  K.  Stanley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
cently  called  to  the  newly  enacted  Kronecke,  Sedalia.  were  fnar- 

law  making  assaults  upon  newspaper  July  22  at  the  Grace  and  Trinity 

reporters  and  cameramen  and  their  Holy  Cathedral,  Kansas  City.  Mrs. 
cameras  and  equinment  a  violation  of  Trader  is  the  widow  of  W.  Pitkm 
the  penal  code.  It  was  pointed  out  Stanley  and  is  vice-president  of  the 
that  it  is  now  mandatory  that  police  Sedalia  Democrat  Co. 
officials  see  that  these  protective  pro- 

visions  are  enforced.  This  IS  a  Small  Ad  obout 

Firing  Improvement  a  Small  Camera  with 

JOHN  KUPRION.  Louisville.  Ky.,  nip  DnCCIDII  ITITC 

photographer,  and  his  nephew,  A1  D  III  T  U  OO I P I  fcl  I  I  faW 


tors,  nothing  definite  was  revealed. 
When  Watson  was  given  the  problem 
ac  General  Electric  Co.,  he  first 
tackled  it  with  the  standard  oscillo¬ 
graph.  As  his  experiments  progressed 
h(  found  it  necessary  to  install  an 
ultra  high  speed  motion  picture  cam- 


shutter  opening  when  released.  Lower  shot  ,  r 

shows  the  shutter  bouncing  open.  Cnicinnati  Enquirer,  have  applied  for 

a  patent  on  an  improvement  m  focal 

,  .  r  j  *  u  -  plane  flash  synchronizers, 

these  mechanisms  are  found  to  be  m  ^  Tir-xu  r  1  1  u  • 

,  .  j  .u  u  »  u  -11  With  the  focal  plane  synchronizers 
working  order  the  photographer  will  c  •  "I  *  •  j 

..  ,  iiu*  uow  in  use  the  firing  contact  is  made 

next  try  a  few  experimental  shots  ,  .  •  *  b-  tv. 


and  often  he  may  not  find  the  “ghost" 


era  and  with  it  record  the  entire  op-  but  instead  perfect  negatives.  Puz- 


eration  of  synchronization. 


zled  at  the  condition  the  photographer 


on  the  curtain  track  as  the  curtain 
unwinds.  Thus  when  the  photogra- 
nher  wishes  to  use  the  back  shutter 


10  ^  -11  1  *  *u  c  ^  t  for  non-flash  exoosures  the  synchro- 

When  the  first  series  of  films  was  will  appeal  to  the  manufacturer  of  ^ 


shown  upon  the  screen  Watson  ob¬ 
served  that  the  comnur  shutter  fitted 


the  synchronizer  and  when  the  re- 
Dort  shows  that  this  mechanism  is  in 


to  the  standard  nevvs  camera  opened  perfect  working  order  the  next  appeal 
more  than  once  during  the  life  of  will  be  made  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  flash-bulb.  Believing  that  perhaps  flash-bulb. 

this  particular  shutter  was  faulty  he  This  manufacturer  makes  a  careful 


nizer  becomes  a  detached  unit. 

The  improvement  is  simply  a  push 
button  which  establishes  firing  con- 


^  Ml  n  ^  f  *  ‘  f  fhe  desired  moment,  thus  en- 

will  be  made  to  the  manufacturer  of  ,  ^  ,  ,  . 

fl  V.  K  IK  abling  the  cameraman  to  keep  his 


obtained  another  shutter  of  the  same  examination  of  the  lamps  and  when 


This  manufacturer  makes  a  careful  synchronizer  ready,  with  bulb  in 
r  .u  1  _  _ 1  .  1 _  Diace  for  instantaneous  use.  while 


type  and  proceeded  to  make  another 
series  of  tests. 

When  the  second  film  was  screened 
it  was  noted  that  the  new  .shutter 
opened  twice  after  the  first  release. 
Here  was  the  answer.  The  “ghost" 
was  tracked  to  its  lair.  How  many 
times  have  photographers  taken 
speed-flash  pictures  only  to  discover 
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they  prove  up  to  par  the  photogra- 

New  G-l  flash  bulbs 

STOP  ACTION! 

Three  types  of  "peaks”  fit  all 
press  needs  for  better  syn¬ 
chronized  shots: 

1A  peak  for  high  speed  shots  (and 
•  all  focal-plane  use)... in  the  new 
G  ■  E  Focal  -  Plane  No.  3 1  and  30 
.  for  curtain  shutter  use 

2  A  peak  for  all  around  use... in 
■  G-E  Synchro-Press  No.  16  and  7. 

3  A  peak  for  extra  covering  power 
«  ...in  G-E  Synchro-Press  No.  21 
and  II. 

. . .  p/ui  ufely-jackeled  bulbs  and 
umqualltd  uniformity  in  timing. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


using  the  back  shutter  for  non-flash 
exposures. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
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AUTOPASTERS 

Aeeolorafo  Froduetlon 
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This  is  a  Small  Ad  about 
a  Small  Camera  with 

BIG  POSSIBILITIES 

2^  x3I4  Miniature 
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§  WiAim 

Hove  yoa  th. 
whole  story? 
■  write 

I  foT  catalog! 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORP. 

Dept.  EP-44,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


1/  you  need 

circulation 
men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
departmr.t,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address :  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tul^  Oklahoma. 
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riigh  Speed  Anti- Friction 

Unitube . Cox*0-Type 

Multi-Color  •  •  •  Magazine 
Rotog  ra  vu  re 
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•he  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
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LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ornaments,  Rules,  Leads  and  Slugs  needed  to  maintain  itself  at 


★  *  There  Is  No  Distribution  of 
Either  Type  or  Matrices  in  Plants 
Operating  the  Monotype  System 


the  highest  rate  of  production  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 


access  Marks 
ubllc  Relations 
dition  in  Pa. 

Aliquippa  Gazette's 
80-Page  Issue  Draws 
Ads,  Good  Will 

Taking  public  relations  as  the 
leme  with  which  to  observe  its  first 
nniversary  as  a  daily  newspaper  on 
ul;-  1,  the  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette 
ublished  an  80-page  anniversary  and 
dustrial  edition  which  has  won  the 
voning  daily  much  good  will  in 
U:  industrial  community  of  50,000 


newspapers  and  only  newspapers  can 
do  an  effective  public  relations  job  in 
the  backyard  of  industry,  and  if  every 
industry  had  been  doing  an  effective 
public  relations  job  in  its  own  back¬ 
yard  through  the  years  many  of  in¬ 
dustry's  headaches  never  would  have 
taken  place.” 

Retail  advertisers  followed,  to  some 
extent,  the  theme  that  they  mean 
something  to  Aliquippa,  that  they  are 
not  there  solely  to  make  money  and 
that  they  are  performing  a  vital  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  people  of  the  community. 

Two  features  attracting  attention  in 
the  Gazette  section  were  the  paper’s 
policy  of  meeting  its  payroll  for  two 
successive  weeks  in  silver  dollars  to 
show  the  community  where  its  pay¬ 


roll  goes,  and  the  chart  of  newspaper 
production. 

“We  believe  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that,  while  this  edition  was  published 
on  an  eight-page  flat-bed  press,  it 
was  turned  out  on  time  and  with  but 
four  hours  of  overtime  in  our  me¬ 
chanical  department,”  Mr.  Tilton 
noted. 

Lewis  L.  Luster  is  Gazette  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  Leland  Bell  is 
managing  editor.  Donald  O.  McCann 
is  city  editor. 

CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

The  Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  will  hold  its  1939  con¬ 
vention  Sept.  19-20  at  the  Palmer 
House.  Chicago. 


JURY  ACQUITS  EDITOR 

Marshall  Selover,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Goleta  Valley  (Cal.)  Leader, 
recently  was  acquitted  after  a  trial 
by  jury  of  speeding  on  the  open  high¬ 
way  in  what  amounted  to  a  test  case 
of  California  motor  vehicle  laws. 
Selover’s  case  drew  wide  attention 
because  he  had  campaigned  assidu¬ 
ously  through  his  editorial  columns 
to  stop  excessive  speeding  of  trucks 
through  the  town  of  Goleta.  In  de¬ 
fense,  he  declared  that  arresting  offi¬ 
cers  in  his  case  were  prejudiced  in 
making  the  arrest.  He  also  brought 
witnesses  to  show  that  his  arrest  had 
been  caused  by  official  spite  and  that 
his  speed  was  neither  excessive  nor 
dangerous  under  the  circumstances. 


IHE  monotype  system  provides 

the  fastest  method  of  setting  type  for  display.  It  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  proven  by  comparative  tests  in  many  composing  rooms 
under  actual  working  conditions  that  lines  of  display  type  can  be 
set  faster  by  hand  in  type  from  cases  than  by  any  other  method. 

I 

★  With  the  Monotype  System  the  compositor  has  only  one  thing 
to  do:  Set  Type!  He  wastes  no  time  distributing  type,  decorative 
and  spacing  material;  he  wastes  no  time  distributing  matrices 
after  they  are  cast;  he  wastes  no  time  cutting  and  placing  under¬ 
pinning;  he  wastes  no  time  waiting  on  a  congested  machine;  he 
wastes  no  time  resetting,  re-casting  and  re-distributing  matrices 
for  entire  lines  to  make  simple  corrections.  ★  During  the  "RUSH” 
hours  the  Monotype  System  proves  itself  best.  No  other  system 

f 

makes  possible  such  a  concentration  of  production  at  any  one 
time — a  dozen  men,  and  more  if  need  be,  can  work  on  one 
advertisement  at  the  same  time.  ★  Hand  typesetting  under  the 
Monotype  System  is  continuous  and  dependable  —  if  a  machine 
should  break  down  all  operations  are  not  tied  up  when  composi¬ 
tion  is  needed  most.  ★  Operating  costs  under  the  Monotype  Sys¬ 
tem  have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be  lower  than  with 
any  other  method  of  setting  display  advertisements.  ★  The  Mono¬ 
type  System  is  complete  within  itself — it  furnishes  all  the  Type, 
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personalize  tlie  mailing  piece.  Where 

PR  l\/r  T  T  ordinarj'  mailing  piece  might  hit 

fKo  \tracf AVtoclrof  irnm^iHiQf<al \r  fVtic  V»ac 


the  wastebasket  immediately,  this  has 
a  chance  to  get  attention. 


2  Calif.  Dailies  Mergi 
One  Started  in  1864 


I 


Houston  Magic 

IT  EVIDENTLY  hasn't  taken  Barry 

Urdang  long  to  become  acclimated 
in  his  new  job  as  promotion  manager 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  seems  to  have 
done  is  to  plunge  his  hand  deep  into 
the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Texas.  And 
this  we  applaud  as  a  wise  move.  Be¬ 
cause  few  states  are  so  rich  in  mate¬ 
rial  that  a  smart  promotion  man  can 
turn  to  splendid  advantage.  Before 
\is  now  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  the  Chronicle  is  sending 
out.  “It  seems  like  magic,”  it  is  head¬ 
lined,  this  being  a  quotation  from  a 
letter  Sam  Houston  wrote  in  1836. 
Copy  goes  on  to  quote  more  from  the 
letter,  and  to  turn  the  moral  that  if 
there  was  magic  in  Texas  in  1836 
there  is  far  more  in  1939.  There  is  a 
sprightliness  and  a  directness  about 
the  copy  that  makes  you  read  it  right 
through.  You  come  away  with  the 
idea  that  Texas  is  a  great  state,  Hous¬ 
ton  a  great  city,  the  Chronicle  a  great 
newspaper. 

We’re  glad  to  see  a  Texas  newsi>aper 
turn  some  of  the  state’s  rich  historical 
material  into  its  promotion.  There’s 
material  enough  and  room  enough  for 
other  Texas  newspapers  to  share.  It 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  us  that  Texas,  with  so  many  good 
newspapers  in  it,  has  always  been 
rather  backward  in  promoting  them 
nationally.  Fort  Worth’s  Amon  Carter 
does  a  marvelous  promotion  job  for 
himself  and  his  town,  but  the  promo¬ 
tion  the  Star-Telegrain  gets  as  a  result 
is  purely  incidental. 

G.  B.  Dealey  of  the  Dallas  News  is 
one  of  the  great  figures  in  American 
jcumalism.  His  paper  is  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  country.  John 
Knott’s  editorial  cartoons  in  the  News 
have  made  him  a  national  figure.  His 
“Old  Man  Texas”  is  probably  as  well 
known  to  Texans  as  Sam  Houston. 
But,  with  all  due  respect  for  Mr. 
Dealey’s  self-effacing  modesty,  does 
any  of  the  greatness  of  the  News 
creep  into  its  promotion?  Not  enough 
to  make  “Old  Man  Texas”  at  least  as 
well  known  a  promotional  figure  as 
“Alfalfa  Al.  ’ 

Come  on,  you  Texans!  You’re  not 
going  to  let  a  Yankee  like  Urdang 
come  down  there  and  show  you  what 
a  great  state  you  have  to  promote, 
are  you? 


al  free  learn-to-swim  promotion  put 
on  by  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader.  The  Herald-Leader  employs 
an  expert  instructor  and  several 
assistants.  The  use  of  a  pool  is  ac¬ 
quired  without  cost,  the  pool,  natur¬ 
ally,  profiting  from  attendant  publicity, 
A  one-week  course  of  instruction  is 
then  offered  to  any  boy  or  girl  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16  who  cannot  swim. 
Promotion  Manager  Dan  M.  Bowmar, 
Jr.,  says  that  about  1,500  children 
usually  take  the  course,  “It  brings 
more  praise  from  mothers  and  fathers,” 
he  says,  “than  any  other  promotion 
for  children.  Hundreds  of  parents  at¬ 
tend  to  watch  the  classes.  It  is  our 
best  general  goodwill  builder  of  the 
year.’ 


The  Hand  That  Helped 

SEVERAL  WEEKS  ago  we  applauded 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Gazette 
and  Telegraph  for  the  helping  hand  it 
gave  its  carriers  upon  graduation  from 
high  school.  The  paper  ran  an  insti¬ 
tutional  ad  congratulating  the  boys 
and  suggesting  that  employers  might 
find  them  valuable  organization  mem¬ 
bers.  Bradford  Wyckoff,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record, 
sends  us  a  similar  ad  rim  by  the 
Record.  “The  advertisement  caught 
the  eye  of  Barnard  Townsend,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Troy  Savings  Bank,”  he 
writes,  “with  the  result  that  one  of 
our  former  carriers,  J.  Barker  Houle, 
is  now  with  the  bank.”  That's  a 
nice  place  to  have  a  friend,  isn’t  it. 
Brad? 


Displays 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  is  that  displays — 
window,  interior,  exhibit — are  gen¬ 
erally  a  headache,  the  more  so  be¬ 
cause  promotion  departments,  if  they 
are  responsible  for  Uiem.  usually  con¬ 
sider  them  only  an  incidental  note  in 
the  whole  promotional  symphony.  But 
displays  are  important,  as  any  store 
executive  will  tell  you,  in  the  sale  of 
merchandise.  They  should  be  equally 
important  to  a  newspaper  in  the  sale 
of  its  various  features  and  services. 
Good  reading  in  this  connection  is 
Displaying  Merchandise  for  Profit,  by 
A.  E.  Hurst  (Prentice-Hall,  New  York, 
1939).  Although  concerned  entirely 
with  the  display  of  goods  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers,  it  offers  a 
wealth  of  practical  discussion  about 
the  display  problem  and  is  well  worth 
reading  or  turning  over  to  your  dis¬ 
play  man  for  study. 


Dots 

TAKING  THE  stunt  right  away  from 

H.  L.  Mencken,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  ran  a  full  page  of  dots  recently 
to  show  how  many  readers  it  has. 
Copy  claimed  there  was  one  dot  for 
every  Star  reader — 155,133 — ‘but  we 
didn’t  bother  to  proofread.  Set  apart 
by  a  circle  were  85,314  dots  (again  we 
take  the  copy  on  faith)  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  Star’s  city  circulation. 

Also  from  the  Star  comes  a  neatly 
done  folder  reporting  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  daily  newspaper  reading 
habits  of  2,440  Minneapolis  housewives. 
The  survey  was  made  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Interesting  to  note  are  these 
facts:  67.5%  of  the  women  interviewed 
read  one  newspaper,  24.2%  read  two, 
65%  read  three,  .6%  read  four  and 
only  1.2%  read  no  daily  newspaper. 


WiLMiiiGTON,  Cal.,  July  24— A  me 
ger  affecting  one  of  the  oldest  pape 
in  California  is  under  way  here,  wi 
the  Wilmington  Daily  Press  purcha 
ing  the  intangible  assets  of  the  W, 
niington  Daily  Journal.  The  deal 
now  in  escrow,  and  is  expected  to  : 
completed  and  effective  by  Aug.  1. 

History  of  the  Journal  dates  back 
1864.  when  it  was  founded  as  a  week 
by  Capt.  Phineas  Banning,  early  pi 
neer.  It  was  printed  on  one  of  the  fir 
presses  brought  around  the  Horn, 
flat-bed  with  no  name  plate,  althou: 
it  was  built  like  a  Babcock.  At  first 
was  operated  by  hand  power. 

About  1866  the  paper’s  name  wi 
changed  to  the  Irresistible,  and  its  si 
dropped  to  one  side  of  one  page.  I 
history  under  that  name  was  she: 
and  it  changed  back  to  the  Journal. 

On  Jan.  1,  1921,  the  Journal  cat 
under  its  recent  management  wh 
Roy  F;  Bowers  purchased  it  fro 
W.  S.  Goldie.  It  was  a  four-pa 
weekly  at  that  time.  Bowers  chang 
it  to  a  daily  in  1926. 

The  Press  was  founded  as  a  week!; 
in  1925  by  the  late  C.  P.  Roberts,  wh 
previously  had  published  the  Lomii 
(Cal.)  Broadcast,  the  Torrance  (Cal 
Herald,  and  another  weekly  at  Loo 
Beach.  The  Press  became  a  dai! 
soon  after  its  establishment. 

With  completion  of  the  sale,  inwhio 
both  papers  were  represented  by  M.  C 
Moore,  Beverly  Hills  broker,  the  co: 
bined  publication  will  be  the  Wilmi: 
ton  Press  Journal,  with  Mrs.  Dor 
Roberts,  widow  of  the  Press’  foimd-: 
as  the  publisher.  The  sale  involve 
the  good  will,  advertising  and  c: 
culation  lists  of  the  Journal,  but  : 
equipment. 


The  Real  Troy 

FROM  THE  Record  Newspapers  of 
Troy.  N.  Y..  comes  a  market  data 
folder  that  shows  that  the  real  Troy 
is  “a  major  market  of  119,324  con¬ 
sumers.”  Simply  done,  it  is  well  done, 
telling  its  story  compactly  and  con¬ 
vincingly.  It  is  well  supported  with 
facts  and  figures  and  maps. 
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Goodwill  Builder 

A  NEAT  goodwill  builder  is  the  annu¬ 


Testimonial 

THE  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  has  a 
neat  way  of  sending  out  a  result 
story.  It  uses  a  double  letterhead 
(that  is.  an  fi^/^xll  folder  the  front 
cover  of  which  is  a  regular  Star  letter¬ 
head)  on  which  appears  a  letter  from 
the  local  display  manager  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  result  story  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  inside.  This  serves  to 


There's  MAOIC  in  IVewspaper  Ailverlisinfi  .  .  . 
and  Misters  ...  youM  better  help  vuurselves. 


In  odd  spots  in  your  newspaper  there  is  priceless  oppor¬ 
tunity  .  .  .  for  you  to  make  the  merchants  of  your  town 
know  the  things  that  will  make  them  advertise  .  .  .  in 
your  ncwsfiaficr.  Radio  used  your  news  and  advertising 
columns  to  get  grand  and  profitable  results ;  to  take 
accounts  that  belong  to  you.  Why  don’t  YOU  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising?  Why  don’t  you  help  yourself  to  your 
own  magic?  Why  don’t  you  use  the  odd.  waste  areas 
in  your  pages  and  fill  them  with  fighting,  smart  and 
informative  advertisements  about  yonf  U'r’ll  help!  We’ve 
spent  twenty  years  learning  how  to  make  local  advertis¬ 
ing  PAY.  We’ve  an  advertising  agency  service  now  to 
make  yours  pay  YOU ;  to  help  you  sell  MORE  local 
advertising.  Write : 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 


Uniform 
Shrink  a  sc... 

That'  s  why  so  many 
Stereotypers  prefer 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats 


«  BURGESS  ^ 
CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


ManufocluMri  ond  Ditiribuloft  of 
Burgess  Chiomt  and  Tone-TtK  Mats 

FREEPORT  e  e  •  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Cooil  Represenlolive 
RALPH  LEBER  CO. 

426  Poison  lldg.  Sooltie  Washington 
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eet  “Brownie”  Reid, 
erald  Tribune  Photog 

Sometimes  Known  as  Ogden  Rogers  Reid, 

14- Year-Old  Son  of  N.  Y.  Daily's  Editor, 

He  Wields  an  Effective  Camera 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

[brownie”  REID  takes  pictures  for  shot  that  Brownie  didn’t  get  in  his. 


noon.  On  assignment  with  Jack  prised  to  hear  of  him  hitching  up  his 
Frank  at  the  Empire  City  track,  he  trousers  on  opening  day  when  the 
remembered  his  first  experience  and  boys  get  together  to  swap  summer 
waited  somewhat  impatiently  for  the  vacation  stories  and  start  his  tale  off 
feature  race  of  the  day.  Standing  at  with:  “Whaddya  hear  from  the  mob?” 
the  finish  line  as  the  horses  came  He’s  smelled  printer’s  ink. 
thundering  down  the  home  stretch,  he  ■ 

focused  his  camera  and  clicked  the 

shutter.  It  was  a  perfect  shot.  lO  ImprOVe  JNeWSpHIlt- 

Back  in  the  office  later,  he  devel-  Publisher  RelatioIlS 
oped  his  pictures  and  submitted  them 

to  the  respective  editors.  They  ac-  In  an  effort  to  bring  together  in  the 


the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

He’s  got  a  police  card,  a  regulation 


But  he  kept  on  trying. 

His  break  came  Thursday  last  week 


focused  his  camera  and  clicked  the 

shutter.  It  was  a  perfect  shot.  lO  ImprOVe  JNeWSpnilt- 

Back  in  the  office  later,  he  devel-  Publisher  RelatioIlS 
oped  his  pictures  and  submitted  them 

to  the  respective  editors.  They  ac-  In  an  effort  to  bring  together  in  the 
cepted  them  and  Brownie’s  next  four  form  of  a  “round  table  conference” 
hours  were  busy  ones.  leading  United  States  newspaper  pub- 

Proud  as  Punch  over  his  accom-  hshers  and  Canadian  newsprint  man- 
plishment,  he  religiously  followed  the  ufacturers  to  iron  out  their  difficul- 
pictures  from  the  moment  the  editor  hes,  Hon.  Frank  Carrel  M.L.C.,  form- 
marked  them  for  size.  From  the  er  publisher  of  the  Quebec  Cliromcle- 
sixth  floor  to  the  fifth,  and  then  to  Telegraph  arrived  in  Vancouver,  B.  C., 


Hes  got  a  ponce  cara,  a  reguiaiion  nis  oreaK  came  inursaay  lasi  weeK  ***..**,  vv,  recently 

seed  Graphic  camera  and  “lots  of  when  he  was  driving  down  to  “work.”  fhc  fourth,  he  watched  each  step — 


-a  on  the  ball.”  Rolling  along  the  Cross  Country 

fiiat  last  is  what  Herald  Tribune  Parkway,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  he 
's  veterans  like  Jack  Frank,  Ted  saw  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  inter- 
ieil,  Bill  Zerbe  and  Don  Rice,  men  section  of  the  Parkway,  near  Fleet- 
:es  worked  with,  say  about  him.  wood  Viaduct.  Three  cars  were 
tnd  he’s  only  been  on  the  “job”  piled  up. 
hree  weeks.  He  Gets  a  Break 

Not  a  Staff  Man  Yet  jjp  stopped  the  car  and  .scrambled 

Brownie  isn’t  exactly  a^  staff  pho-  out,  his  camera  unslung  for  action, 
ographer  —  not  yet;  he’s  just  a  fjg  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
'spare.”  In  fact,  he’s  not  even  on  the  crowd.  Brownie  isn’t  very  big;  he’s 
jayroll.  He  gets  paid  regular  space  not  even  five  feet  tall.  It  was  tough 
ates  for  what  the  editors  use.  going.  Finally  he  got  into  position  to 

Last  week  he  made  six  dollars  when  click  his  shutter — except  for  a  po- 
n'o  of  his  pictures  were  used  the  liceman. 

ame  day,  one  in  the  sports  section,  “Whaddya  think  you’re  doin’?” 
k  other  on  the  news  page.  Both  bellowed  the  officer,  straining  at  the 
irere  spot  news  shots,  one  reproduced  crowd. 

as  a  four-column  cut,  the  other  a  “I  want  to  get  a  picture  of  this  for 
diree.  the  Herald  Tribune,”  Brownie  re- 


from  the  photo  department  to  the  en-  deplored  the 

graver;  to  the  composing  room;  to  attitude  of  both  the  Canadian  govern- 
the  stereotype  department,  and  final-  the  pulp  manufacturers  m 

ly  to  the  pressroom  where  the  plates  ®  ort-sig  ®  •  . 


were  slammed  on  to  the  cylinder 


“I  spoke  to  all  of  the  important 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors  in 


Then  to  the  mail  room  on  the  street  United  States,  he  said,  and  I 
floor.  At  11  that  night,  he  got  the  they  all  are  willing  to  trade 

first  three  copies  of  the  first  edition  ^‘^h  us  if  we  can  give  them  a  decent 
of  next  day’s  paper.  It  was  a  proud  ^ 

moment  for  him.  He  dashed  back  to 

the  editorial  offices  on  the  fifth  floor  STARTS  50th  YEAR 
to  show  the  “boss”  the  pictures.  d  j  •  j- 

The  “boss,”  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  Bernard  Elsesser  managing  editor 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  the  York  (Ga.)  Gazette  and  Daily, 
thought  they  were  good  shots  and  on  July  18  began  his 

ggjjj  gQ  fiftieth  year  in  the  employ  of  that 


“Let’s  go  home  now,”  he  said;  “it’s  company.  He  started  on  the  old  York 


getting  late  and  you  ought  to  be  in 
bed.” 


Gazette  in  1890  as  “printers  devil”  and 
carrier  boy.  After  that  he  worked  as 


Ike  six  dollars,  however,  wasn’t  plied. 

»hat  made  Brownie  beam  when  he  He  knew  what  the  next  question 
saw  his  pictures  in  the  paper  on  Fri-  would  be  so  he  flashed  his  police 
lay,  July  21.  He  was  overjoyed  be-  card.  The  officer  scratched  his  head 
cause  Arthur  Perrin,  assistant  sports  and  grinned.  “Okay,  buddie,  go 
editor,  and  Harry  Casler,  news  picture  ahead,”  he  said. 

editor,  had  used  them.  These  were  He  did.  He  took  four  shots  and  to 
he  first  these  editors  had  used  since  make  it  a  real  thorough  job,  he  took 
he  started  “working”  for  the  paper.  some  pictures  of  the  tire  tracks. 

It  had  been  hard  work  to  crash  the  “How  would  you  like  to  sell  some 
bi?  time.”  It  had  been  his  goal  since  of  those  shots  you  took  of  the  tire 
that  Saturday  when  he  offered  the  tracks,”  a  stranger  asked  him  as  he 
sport  department  a  picture  he  had  climbed  back  in  the  car.  Brownie 
•aken  of  a  race  at  the  Empire  City  took  his  name  and  address,  promising 
•rack-and  was  turned  down.  he’d  get  in  touch  with  him  “if  it’s 


But  Brownie  begged  off.  There  reporter,  then  in  the  want  ad  depart- 

was  still  lots  to  be  done.  There  were  ^ 

other  editions  coming  up  yet  and  he  1907.  In  1909  he  was 

thought  he  ought  to  stay  “to  see  how  advanced  to  the  managing  editorship. 


For  a  while,  the  story  goes,  he  all  right  with  the  editor.” 


puldn’t  understand  why  the  editor  Comes  Break  Number  Two 

^ouldn’t  use  his  picture.  He  thought  jje  wanted  to  get  to  the  office.  This 
1  was  a  good  shot.  And  it  was  a  be  the  break  he  had  been 

jood  shot’  ^e  editor  agree^but  it  One  of  these  four  shots 

«^t  the  shot  he  wanted.  The  edi-  the  requirements  of  the 

be  was  interested  in  the  feature  race  ^^itor.  He  sped  on  to  New  York. 

^  lus  shot  was  of  one  of  the  less  His  next  break  came  that  after- 

n^rtant  races.  Okay,  Brownie 
■id,  chagrined,  he’d  try  some  more. 

I  He  covered  baseball  games,  yacht 
and  took  pictures  at  the  Herald 
Mbune’s  Fresh  Air  Fund  camp  after 
ftt,  but  each  time  his  work  was 
feied  down.  There  was  always 
■■ne  little  detail  that  an  experienced 
Wotographer  would  include  in  his 


they  look.”  The  “boss”  consented. 

The  Adventure  Ends 

It  was  one  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  a  tired,  sleepy,  but  very 
happy  boy,  a  bundle  of  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  under  one  arm  and  his  trusty 
camera  strapped  over  his  shoulder, 
climbed  into  the  car  to  go  home.  The 
“boss,”  himself  well  pleased,  got  in 
after  him. 

Brownie,  sometimes  known  as  Og¬ 
den  Rogers  Reid.  14,  youngest  son  of 
the  “boss,”  had  really  become  a 
knight  of  the  lens.  And.  he’s  still  on 
the  job. 

He  is  going  to  have  lots  to  tell  his 
schoolmates  at  the  Fountain  Valley 
School,  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
when  he  returns  there  in  September. 

In  fact,  we  wouldn’t  be  very  sur- 


which  position  he  has  occupied  con¬ 
tinuously  ever  since.  He  has  also 
been  night  AP  correspondent  for 
thirty  years. 
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"But  you  cannot 
make  him  drink." 

And  you  cannot  make  your 
nominal  subscriber  read  his 
paper.  He  must  be  persuaded 
by  all  the  factors  that  contrib¬ 
ute  to  easy,  inviting  perusal. 

Circulation  figures  mean 
prestige,  but  readership  makes 
the  paper  an  effective  medium. 
Let  Certified  reading  quality 
supplement  the  efforts  of  all 
those  who  write,  illustrate  and 
print  its  pages. 

For  dtptndibit  storootyping,  rtly  on 
Cortifitd  M»ts^  mtdt  in  th*  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CDRPDRATIDN 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


34— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE- 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  In 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  127.  Selling  Frequency  to  Old  Customers 


believed  for  four  years  that  this  is  a 
fact,  and  some  evidence  is  at  hand  to 
prove  this  method  of  buying  space  is 
correct.  The  fact  remains  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  retailers  have  for  years  used 
the  frequency  idea  and  even  though 
their  copy  has  been  dull,  listless  and 
they  have  neglected  to  change  their 
copy,  these  retailers  know  from  years 
of  experience  that  continuous  adver¬ 
tising  is  cumulative,  profitable  and, 
when  used  in  a  newspaper,  it  is  the 
least  expensive  form  of  advertising 
that  anyone  may  buy  today. 


REX:ENTLY  we  asked  a  small  group 

of  publishers  this  question:  “If  you 
had  your  choice,  which  would  you 
prefer:  (A)  publish  a  daily  newspaper 
in  a  one-paper  town,  or  (B)  publish 
a  daily  newspaper  in  a  city  that  sup¬ 
ported  two  or  more  papers?” 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete 
report  of  all  the  answers.  Those  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  papers  a  one-paper  town, 
were  not  so  sure  that  having  a  mar¬ 
ket  to  themselves  was  conducive  to 
the  sale  of  more  contracts  and  more 
linage  to  local  advertisers  and,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  A  and  B  schedules  from 
national  advertisers. 

Three  of  the  publishers  said  that 
they  preferred  a  competitive  situation 
— the  more  the  merrier — their  conten¬ 
tion  being  that  if  they  were  not  smart 
enough  to  assemble  a  group  of  edi¬ 
torial  people  who  were  competent  to 
build  a  healthy  circulation,  they  saw 
no  justification  for  their  title  of  pub¬ 
lisher.  They  also  stated  that  if  they 
were  competent  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  that  held  its  circulation,  and 
showed  a  healthy  increase  from  year 
to  year,  they  could  see  no  reason  why 
they  could  not  assemble  a  group  of 
salesmen  who  could  sell  local,  regional 
and  national  advertising. 

Near  Metropolitan  Markets 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  published  in 

the  so-called  trading  zone  of  our 
larger  cities,  such  as  Boston.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  New  York.  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit  and  possibly  a  few  other 
cities,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
sell  against  the  city  circulations  that 
come  into  their  markets,  the  5,  10.  15. 
and  as  high  as  20  radio  stations 
that  can  be  heard  by  most  of  their 
readers,  and  the  heavy  billboard  cov¬ 
erage  that  is  found  in  all  of  these 
suburban  cities.  Probably  the  most 
difficult  market  for  a  small  daily  to 
operate  in  is  the  50-mile  zone  sur¬ 
rounding  New  York  City. 

In  this  territory  may  be  found  more 
than  20  well-managed,  well-edited  and 
well-sold  daily  newspapers.  West¬ 
chester  Coimty,  alone,  has  8  papers 
under  one  management  —  the  Macy 
group.  Just  across  the  river  in  New 
Jersey  may  be  found  a  husky  group 
of  individual  publishers  who  are  com¬ 
peting  with  New  York’s  four  morning 
newspapers — the  Herald  Tribune, 
Times,  News  and  Mirror — and  four 
competitors  in  the  evening  consisting 
of  the  Sun,  World-Telegram,  Journal- 
American  and  the  Post.  Daily  these  8 
newspapers  print  and  distribute  in  the 
metropolitan  zone  about  5,000,000 
newspapers. 

In  addition  to  this  competition  there 
are  over  25  radio  stations,  large  and 
small,  that  may  be  heard  by  most  of 
the  people  in  this  trading  area.  Then 
there  are  the  subway  cards,  bus  cards, 
billboards,  illuminated  displays  and  a 
small  group  of  sectional  papers,  such 
as  the  Bronx  Home  News. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  so  much  intense  competition  for 
the  advertiser’s  dolllar.  How  to  hold 
what  one  has  is  today  the  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  all  of  the  publishers  in  this 
territory.  How  one  paper  has  in  the 


past  9  months  held  its  own  and 
shown  a  profitable  increase  was 
brought  to  our  attention  in  June,  1939. 

New  Rochelle  Formula 

THE  New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  de¬ 
cided  in  July,  1938,  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  their  active  customers, 
large  and  small.  They  also  checked 
those  advertisers  who  had  used  the 
paper  during  the  previous  five  years. 
In  addition  to  this,  local  salesmen 
made  up  selected  lists  of  prospects 
v/hom  they  had  called  on  occasionally, 
but  who  had  not  been  given  a  com¬ 
plete  solicitation  for  several  months. 
In  response  to  our  request  for  a  tabu¬ 
lation  of  the  results  of  this  intensive 
selling,  the  following  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived: 

“Dt-ar  Mr.  Ft-hlnian; — We  started  an  in¬ 
tensive  drive  for  new  tinsiness  the  week  end¬ 
ing  July  30.  1938.  A  total  of  56  campaigns 
has  been  sold  since  that  time  and  these 
accounts  have  run  advertising  as  follows: 


No.  CatupiiRns.  2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

‘No.  Weeks.  ..  .38 

36 

33 

30 

29 

28 

Xo.  Campaigns.  1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Xo.  Weeks....  27 

26 

25 

24 

22 

20 

18 

Xo.  Campaigns.  2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

‘Xo.  Weeks....  17 

16 

15 

14 

12 

11 

10 

“The  balance  of  the  campaigns  have  been 
scheduled  less  than  10  weeks  or  were  can¬ 
celled  for  credit  reasons.  Space  used  by  these 
advertisers  through  the  week  ending  May  13. 
1939.  totals  12,583  inches  or  an  average 
weekly  total  of  308  inches.  The  revenue  from 
these  accounts  approxim.ates  $8,000.  We  have 
had  bitt  few  cancellations  other  than  by  our 
credit  department.  One  of  the  finest  results 
of  this  intensive  work  is.  we  Itelievc,  that  our 
advertising  staff  is  more  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  selling  the  idea  of  FRKOUKNCY 
OF  INSEKTION.S  TO  OUR  OLP  CON 
TRACT  .\nVF.RTISERS. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

THE  STANDARD  STAR. 
(.Sgd.l  Charlks  H.  Griffin, 

General  Manager  ’’ 

Note  the  last  sentence  of  this  let¬ 
ter — “The  idea  of  frequency  of  inser¬ 
tions  to  our  old  contract  advertisers.” 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  frequency 
idea  is  the  biggest  idea  with  which  all 
publishers  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  have  to  work.  Whether  or  not 
it  will  ever  be  proven,  that  three 
four-inch  ads  run  three  times  a  week 
are  better  than  one  twelve-inch  ad 
run  once  a  week,  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  at  this  Mme.  This  coliunn  has 


Selling  Idea  to  Salesmen 
LOCAL  SALESMEN  who  have  been 
“on  the  street”  for  15  or  20  years, 
know  the  importance  of  a  frequency 
schedule  but  we  are  often  surprised 
at  their  reluctance  to  sell  the  idea  to 
a  new  prospect.  The  time  to  sell  the 
frequency  idea  to  an  advertiser  is 
when  he  finally  makes  up  his  mind 
to  try  a  newspaper.  Selling  the  be¬ 
ginner  one  ad,  with  a  good  piece  of 
art  work  to  appear  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  with  two  or  three  specials,  is 
not  a  difficult  sale  and  many  old-time 
local  salesmen  know  that  they  can, 
with  a  little  pressure,  produce  new 
business  every  week,  running  into 
rather  large  space  which  their  em¬ 
ployer  can  see.  The  salesman  knows 
that  his  salary  is  dependent  upon  the 
production  of  business.  When  it  is 
suggested  to  the  old-time  local  sales¬ 
man  that  he  might,  over  a  period  of 
12  months,  show  a  better  record  by 
selling  frequency  of  insertion  on  a 
6-  to  12-month  basis  he  will  agree 
with  you,  but  getting  him  to  do  this 
type  of  selling  is  not  so  simple. 

We  learned  from  Mr.  Griffin  of  the 
New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  that  he 
has  corrected  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  older  salesmen  by  explaining  to 
them  that  they  were  to  be  judged  by 
their  year’s  production — not  by  weekly 
production.  Once  the  salesman  knows 
that  he  can  settle  down  to  a  12-month 
selling  campaign  his  attitude  toward 
selling  new  advertisers  one  or  two 
ads  changes.  This  to  us  seems  to  be 
the  logical  place  to  start  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  decides  that  he  is  going  to  elimi¬ 
nate  some  of  the  valleys  on  his  adver¬ 
tising  linage  chart. 

Suggestions 

ONE  OF  THE  simplest  ways  to  clear 
up  for  all  time  the  importance  of 
selling  3,  4,  5  or  6  insertions  a  week  is 
to  have  salesmen  in  the  local  depart¬ 
ment  visit  2  or  3  department  stores  or 
specialty  shops  which  feature  con¬ 
stantly  seasonal  specials.  Have  the 
local  salesman  ask  this  question  of  any 
of  these  advertisers:  “How  long  does 
an  advertisement  live?  When  you  run 
a  special  Monday  night  at  a  special 
price  when  do  the  sales  drop  off — 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 


WRITE  AnS  THAT  SKIX  SPACE 


3f  AKE  space  tempting  by  writing 
ads  that  floodlight  the  merchandise  with 
glamor — advertisers  will  spend  double 
if  saved  the  trouble  of  creating  copy! 
Write  ads  that  sell— ^ove  goo&  wiA 
words  that  “dick”  with  knack,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  sales  psychology — 

Toaeh  Yourself  AD  Writing 
In  7  Modernly  Original 

Lessons 

56,000  words — condensing  a  famous  Ad 
Writer’s  technique — 7  quickly  absorbed 
Lessons  with  Illustrated  Supplements. 
Instantly  applicable  short  cuts  to  mas¬ 
terful  ad  copy.  Endorsed  by  advertis¬ 
ers,  editors,  authorities.  Order  today — 

3  months  to  pay — 

nOMER  ADULATOR  SYSTEM 

1426c  H  Street,  N.  W.  Watihington,  D.  C. 


The  Way  This 
Foremost  Ad 
Writer  Does  It! 

His  ads  for  Stetson  Hats, 
Colt  Revolvers,  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Lenses,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Watches,  for  over 
100  national  products 
have  been  read  by  mil¬ 
lions  and  piled  up  mil¬ 
lions  in  sales  for  them! 


7  LESSON  ttlO  iUI 
COURSE  *P*^*®V 

Supplements,  Complete 
Total  Cost 

3>Payment  Plan  If  De> 
sired — 15.50  with  order, 
2  Monthly  Payments  of 
$3.50. 


day,  Saturday  or  the  following  Mon- 
day?” 

In  most  cases,  the  answer  will  bi 
“Sales  of  the  special  advertised  Mon¬ 
day  morning  taper  off  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing  late  Tuesday  afternoon.  Sales  o 
a  special,  advertised  Monday  nigh 
taper  off  after  lunch  Wednesday.” 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  t, 
this.  The  bank  which  is  running 
large  ad  once  a  week,  featuring  FH.; 
loans,  personal  loans  or  loans  fc 
building,  or  a  special  checking  ac 
count  service — typical  institutions 
ads — may  get  resale  six  months  afte 
a  given  advertisement  has  appearec 
The  same  is  true  of  a  lumber  deale 
a  furnace  dealer,  a  piano  dealer  or 
rug  merchant.  People  do  not  bu 
these  things  on  the  spur  of  the  mome. 
so  that  frequency  campaigns  planre 
for  these  high-cost  consumer  units  ci 
be  run  but  once  a  week  but  the 
should  be  run  52  weeks  a  year. 

It  is  the  constant  pounding  and  thi 
constant  repetition  of  the  store 
policy,  its  service,  its  deliveries,  i: 
willingness  to  confer  with  pro.spectiv- 
customers  that  finally  wins  their  c«r 
fidence  and  brings  the  shoppers  to  th- 
store  at  least  once.  Most  newspapt: 
ads  live  about  48  hours.  If  this  i; 
true,  the  planning  of  a  frequenc. 
schedule  should  be  based  on  an  ?: 
every  other  day,  week  in  and  weei 
out. 


How  Long  Before  Results? 

A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  printing  co.- 
pany  in  a  city  near  New  York  ra 
an  exceptional  campaign  in  a  papt- 
with  about  30,000  circulation.  On- 
each  week  this  printing  company  to; 
about  its  services.  At  the  end  i 
12  months,  it  called  in  the  businta 
manager  of  the  newspaper  and  sa.: 
it  was  going  to  cancel  its  ac- 
vertising.  According  to  the  recort] 


WgJAo^  Haiel 
Jtcuue 
Oiic/iecuied 


The  WorUVsMost  Extensively 
Air-Conditioned  Hotel 

It  really  doesn’t  cost  any  more 
to  stay  at  the  Waldorf... in  fact, 
luxury  and  service  considered, 
the  Waldorf  costs  less.  One  of 
the  added  satisfactions  of  your 
visit  to  tlie  New  York  World’s 
Fair  is  that  in  chousing  the 
Waldorf,  you  pay  on'y  our 
standard  rates! 

THE 

WALDORF.ASTORU 

Park  Ave  •  49th  to  50th  •  N.  Y. 
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the  firm  could  trace  only  one  direct 
order  amounting  to  $90  to  this  adver¬ 
tising,  whereas  the  ads  cost  $500. 

The  business  manager  asked  to  see 
some  of  their  sales  files.  Only  new 
customers  that  had  been  sold  during 
the  previous  12  months  were  analyzed. 
The  salesmen  who  sold  these  prospects 
were  then  interviewed.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  series  of  interviews  the 
composite  statement  of  all  the  sales¬ 
men  was  this:  “Since  we  started  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  have  found  it  simple  to 
get  into  any  prospect’s  office.  They 
know  who  we  are  and  most  of  our 
bids  are  now  accepted  as  fair,  as  rea¬ 
sonable  and  as  sound.  Don’t  stop  the 
advertising.  It  makes  it  twice  as  easy 
for  us  to  get  to  prospects  and  twice  as 
easy  to  sell  them.” 

TTiis  incident  happened  two  years 
ago.  This  printing  account  is  now  fin- 
i^ing  its  third  year  in  this  paper  and 
the  business  manager  from  whom  we 
obtained  this  information  said:  “You 
couldn’t  drive  them  out  now.”  Here 
again  we  see  the  law  of  frequency 
working.  One  of  the  most  common 
bromides  we  hear  today  is  this:  “Radio 
sells  13,  26,  39  and  52-week  schedules. 
Why  don’t  newspapers  do  the  same 
thing?”  Our  answer  is  always  the 
same — just  as  soon  as  the  publisher 
decides  to  permit  his  salesmen — ^his 
local  men — to  sell  contracts  instead 
of  individual  ads,  newspapers  will  be 
selling  their  commodity,  their  white 
space,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  suc¬ 
cessful  radio  station. 

Another  by-product  of  selling  the 
frequency  idea  is  that  it  cuts  down  the 
death  rate  of  old  customers  and  it  in¬ 
sures  the  success  of  new  customers. 

ATTKEN  SHIFTED 

William  P.  Aitken,  formerly  in  the 
statistical  division  of  Pabst  Sales  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
advertising  department  of  that  organ¬ 
ization. 


House  Gallery  for 
Radio  Is  Dedicated 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  24 — Radio 
will  supplement  but  never  supplant 
the  newspaper.  Speaker  William  B. 
Bankhead  declared  tonight  at  formal 
dedication  of  Congressional  press 
gallery  facilities  for  broadcasters. 

“There  is  no  question  of  radio  re¬ 
placing  the  newspapers,”  the  Speaker 
asserted.  “Radio  is  an  additional 
medium,  which  broadens  the  field. 
It  goes  into  remote  places;  it  brings 
the  developments  of  the  day  to  far¬ 
away  listeners,  who  might  have  to  wait 
days  or  even  weeks  in  order  to  receive 
their  news  in  printed  form.  In  that 
way  it  brings  millions  of  additional 
citizens  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and  with 
the  outside  world  in  general.” 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to 
President  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  of  the 
Radio  Correspondents’  Association, 
termed  the  gallery  opening  “an  event 
of  deep  significance  in  the  evolution 
of  modern  communication.” 

“Only  a  well-informed  electorate 
can  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  the  cause  of  democracy  is  ad¬ 
vanced  by  every  means  which  carries 
correct  information  about  public  af¬ 
fairs  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  the  President  wrote. 

Representative  John  J.  Dempsey  of 
New  Mexico,  who  led  the  move  for 
radio  gallery  facilities  also  spoke. 

HOLLAND  PROMOTED 

Miller  Holland  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Pacific  Division  of 
United  Press,  it  is  announced  by  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew,  division  manager. 
James  A.  Sullivan,  formerly  night 
manager  at  San  Francisco,  has  been 
named  San  Francisco  bureau  manager 
to  succeed  Mr.  Holland  and  Arthur 
N.  Suverkrup  is  now  night  manager. 


Duluth  Herald 
Duluth  News-Tribune 

announces 
the  appointment  of 

RIDDER.JOHNS,  Inc. 
as 

National  Advertising 
Representatives 

Effective  August  1st 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL 


Citizens  of  the  World  Greet  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Moral 
Re-Armament  of  the  Nations 

(The  following  message  was  received  in  connection  with  the 
**Call  To  The  Nations  For  Moral  Re^ArmamenF*  sounded  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  California,  Wednesday,  July  J9.  The  meeting 
in  the  Bowl  was  preliminary  to  a  ten  day  World  Assembly  for 
Moral  Re’ Armament  held  in  Del  Monte,  California  from  Juiy 
21  to  31,  attended  by  representatives  of  more  than  2S  nations.) 

Born  out  of  crisis,  the  challenge  of  Moral  Re-Armament  has 
brought  us  new  vision  and  new  hope — a  new  vision  for  our  nation 
and  a  new  hope  for  ourselves. 

Moral  Re-Armament  is  the  strength  of  a  nation’s  resolve.  It 
conquers  fear,  ambition,  greed,  self-indulgence  and  hatred. 

Moral  Re-Armament  is  the  foundation  of  true  liberty.  It  frees 
all  citizens  to  give  their  highest  service. 

Moral  Re-Armament  is  the  secret  of  peace.  It  builds  peace  in 
the  heart,  peace  in  the  home,  peace  in  the  nation.  It  offers  the  one 
sure  hope  for  peace  between  the  nations — a  constructive  peace 
which  issues  out  of  common  obedience  to  one  Supreme  Plan. 

Moral  Re-Armament  is  a  battle-cry — challenging  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  and  all  ages  to  enlist  now  in  the  war  against  the 
forces  of  chaos — the  war  that  starts  with  God-given  victory  over 
those  same  forces  at  work  in  ourselves. 

Moral  Re-Armament  means  first  of  all  a  change  of  heart.  It 
means  admission  of  our  responsibility  for  the  past;  a  frank  accept¬ 
ance  by  nations  as  by  individuals  of  the  standards  of  honesty, 
purity,  unselfishness  and  love;  and  daily  obedience  to  God’s  direc¬ 
tion. 

At  this  fateful  hour  we  pledge  ourselves  to  give  the  last  full 
measure  of  our  devotion — the  service  of  heart,  and  mind,  and  will — 
for  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  Re-Armament  of  our  nation;  for  build¬ 
ing  the  World  of  Tomorrow,  a  world  of  new  men  and  new  nations 
where  every  resource  of  human  genius  is  liberated  under  God’s 
leadership  to  enrich  the  heritage  of  all  mankind. 

The  signatories  to  this  message  are  drawn  from  five  continents, 
from  Northern  Europe,  Central  Europe,  the  Near  East,  the  Far  East, 
South  Africa,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  They  represent 
every  trade,  every  profession,  all  classes,  parties  and  ages. 

They  stand  for  the  millions  of  citizens  in  all  countries  who  have 
responded  to  the  call  for  Moral  Re-Armament  which  was  first 
sounded  just  over  a  year  ago  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

Over  sixty  thousand  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  representing  a 
thousand  cities  and  villages,  are  among  them,  including  the  Earl  of 
Athlone,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Lynden  Macassey  of  the 
Parliamentary  Bar,  Westminster;  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Provost  of  Eton 
College;  Austin  Reed,  one  of  England’s  leading  advertisers;  A.  J. 
Cronin,  the  author,  and  many  Mayors  and  civic  officials. 

Other  signatories  are  four  members  of  the  Dutch  Cabinet;  the 
Honorable  M.  J.  Savage,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  leading  Dutch  Catholics;  the  Premiers  of 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia;  the  Premier  of  Burma  and 
members  of  previously  conflicting  racial  groups. 

Among  thousands  of  Scandinavian  signatories  are  Dr.  Borje 
Brilioth,  Editor  of  Stockholms  Tidningen,  the  largest  newspaper  in 
Scandinavia;  and  steelworkers,  railroad  men,  textile  workers, 
farmers,  engineers.  Members  of  South  African  Bantu  tribes  add 
their  greetings  to  America’s  citizens  in  Moral  Re-Armament,  the 
Battle  for  Peace. 

Editor  and  Publisher  is  giving  this  space  jree  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  weekly  advertisements  for  Moral  Re-Armament,  which 

we  believe  to  be  the  most  constructive  news  of  the  day.  MRA _ 

Moral  Re-Armament — can  put  hope,  not  hate,  in  the  headlines. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Agrees  That  Fair 
Must  Buy  Space 

Chicago, 
July  20. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  one  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fence,  that  is 
to  say,  a  buyer  of  space  for  some  40 
years. — allow  me  to  commend  the 
article  of  Mr.  Hughes’  anent  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  World’s  Fair  in  your 
issue  of  July  15. 

What  he  says  about  the  necessity 
of  paid  advertising  is  gospel  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  showman.  A  budget  of 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  might  well 


Broun's  Nutmeg  Uses 
Ad  of  Boycotted  Firm 

How  Broun’ s  Nutmeg  came  to  run 
a  free  advertisement  for  the  National 
Distillers  Corporation,  which  is  on 
the  boycott  list  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  was  explained  this  week 
by  Jack  Connelly,  business  manager 
of  the  publication  headed  by  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  national  guild  president, 
after  the  ad  on  the  back  page  of  the 
July  22  issue  became  news  because 
of  its  incongruity  with  Mr.  Broun’s 
views. 

Mr.  Connelly,  it  appears,  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Nutmeg  guild  unit, 
since  he  is  not  eligible.  Neither  is 
he  familiar  with  the  guild’s  boycott 
list,  which  has  included  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  products  because  of  the  firm’s 


Carrier  Official 
Believes  Fair 
Should  Advertise 

$250,000  Appropriation 
Would  Pay  for 
Itself,  Bowe  Soys 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair  of  1939 
is  “the  biggest  75  cent  value  in  the 
country  today”  and  is  a  “merchan¬ 
dising  problem  pure  and  simple,”  that 
can  be  put  on  its  feet  through  the 
proper  newspaper  advertising,  Walter 
A.  Bowe,  advertising  manager  for  the 
Carrier  Corporation,  manufacturers 
of  air  conditioning  equipment,  told 


have  been  spent  to  advantage  if  the  refusal  to  withdraw  its  advertising  Publisher  Thursday, 

experience  of  years  had  been  of  from  the  struck  Chicago  American  and  depended  on 

value. 


Lock  of  Showmanship 


Herald  <?r  Examiner.  At  the  guild’s  Publicity/’  Mr.  Bowe  stated.  “It  is 
request  for  co-operation  many  other  .  However,  nothing  has  been 

The  flops  of  New  York  and  San 

FrantUco  can  vers-  well  be  attributed  EakibiW.  PI.,  Ow.  Show. 

“The  matter  was  handled  through  “We  have  sent  out  news  items  on 
me  as  business  manager  and  I  did  not  our  Igloo,”  he  reported,  as  the  Gen- 
consult  Mr.  Broun,  since  he  leaves  eral  Motors,  Ford,  Schaeffer’s,  and 


to  the  lack  of  professional  showman¬ 
ship. 

An  incident  that  is  apropos  this 
assertion  occurred  at  the  time  the  late 
lamented  Sesqui-Centennial  developed 
arthritis  of  the  box-office.  State  Fair 
secretaries  were  called  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  country  to  a  conference 
in  Philadelphia.  Many  of  these  were 
political  appointees,  who  made  verbose 
harangues.  Mr.  William  Stratton, 
Secretary’  of  the  State  Fair  of  Texas, 
contented  himself  with  the  brief  in¬ 
junction:  “Page  John  Ringling.”  To 
elucidate  his  cryptic  remark,  Mr 


other  exhibitors  have  done  for  their 
own  shows.  “But  nobody  has  pulled 
together  the  interesting  things  of  the 
Fair  and  given  an  over-all  impression 
of  it.” 

Mr.  Bowe  estimated  that  the  job  of 
tional  Distillers  advertising  manager,  advertising  the  Fair  could  be  done  bondholders  at  the  Fair,  Carrier  of- 
said  the  ad  was  solicited  by  Connelly  through  newspapers  for  approximately  hcials  are  not  worried  over  attendance 
as  a  good-will  gesture  with  a  view  to  $250,000  which  would  mean  that  an  at  their  exhibit,  Mr.  Bowe  stated.  On 
suggesting  to  other  advertisers  the  additional  330,000  admissions  would  »uost  days  they  couldn’t  handle  any 
desirability  of  using  the  paper.  He  pay  for  the  cost  of  advertising.  It  niore  people  there,  he  said.  However, 


such  matters  of  advertising  in  my 
hands.”  Mr.  Connelly  explained. 

’The  business  manager  said  the  ad 
was  used  because  it  was  the  only  full- 
page  plate  which  could  be  obtained  on 
short  notice.  Leslie  M.  Hickson,  Na- 


This  advertising  should  also  be  placed 
where  the  Fair  is  getting  a  “bad 
press”  regarding  food  costs,  etc. 

Such  spot  advertising  should  be 
“sprung  immediately  and  run  into 
the  middle  of  September,”  Mr.  Bowe 
stated.  “It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
there  will  be  a  certain  carry-over  ef¬ 
fect  from  the  ads  until  the  Fair 
ends.” 

There  need  not  be  any  special  fund 
raised  for  this  advertising,  it  was 
pointed  out,  as  it  could  be  charged  to 
Fair  operations  and  would  eventually 
be  self-liquidating. 

The  advertising  has  got  to  be  big  to 
correspond  to  the  bigness  of  the  Fair, 
Mr.  Bowe  said. 

Tribute  to  Enterprise 

“The  Fair  is  also  a  tribute  to  free 
enterprise  in  business,”  Mr.  Bows 
said.  “Only  under  our  way  of  busi¬ 
ness  could  we  have  developed  the 
things  shown  at  the  Fair.” 

Mr.  Bowe  emphasized  newspaper 
advertising  “for  one  reason,  because 
newspapers  offer  the  opportunity  of 
doing  the  job  quickly.”  And  because 
“with  newspapers  you  can  select  the 
cities  where  there  are  obstacles  to 
overcome.”  Mr.  Bowe  added  that  a 
few  smaller  circulation  magazines 
might  be  used,  but  the  majority  of 
magazines  would  appear  too  late 
because  of  their  early  closing  dates. 
One  of  the  large  exhibitors  and 


Stratton  went  on  to  say:  “You  have  accepted  the  offer,  Mr.  Hickson  said,  might  be  done  for  $100,000,  he  added.  a*!®  interested  as  are  other 


the  biggest  show  on  earth  and  you 
haven’t  a  damn  showman  connected 
with  it.” 

Over  the  march  of  years,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  successful  amuse¬ 
ment  enterprise  has  been  achieved  by 
the  expenditure  of  cash  money  for 
advertising  rather  than  relying  on 
more  or  less  skimmed  milk  value  of 
free  publicity. 

Fort  Worth  Advertised 

For  two  seasons  the  writer  was  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  at  the  Fort 
Worth  Frontier  for  Billy  Rose’s  Casa 
Manana,  and  each  season,  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  set  up,  $100,000  was  spent 
for  advertising. 

My  experience  with  the  major  Shu- 
bert  Revues  that  have  been  sent  on 
the  road  in  the  past  15  years  is,  that 
paid  display  newspaper  space  in  which 
the  magnetic  punch  can  be  inserted 
is  a  great  deal  more  effective  than  a 
free  yam  about  some  actor’s  person¬ 
ality. 

I  am  associated  with  “A  Night  at 
the  Moulin  Rouge,”  which  is  to  take 
the  road  in  September  and  for  a  sea¬ 
son  of  30  weeks  we  have  laid  out  a 
campaign  of  $150,000  worth  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Seventy  -  five  per  cent  of  this 
amount  will  go  to  the  dailies  in  the 
show  stands  and  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory. 

Yours  truly, 
Ned  Alvord. 


after  an  understanding  that  no  me¬ 
chanical  or  agency  costs  were  in¬ 
volved. 

Mr.  Broun,  en  route  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  attend  the  guild  convention, 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

SALLIEV.  H.  PICKETT 

Washington,  July  25 — ^Mrs.  Sallie 
Vawter  Harris  Pickett,  society  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  and  chronicler  for  more  than  25 
years  of  all  social  activities  at  the 
White  House  for  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago  as  well  as  Washington 
newspapers,  died  today  at  her  home 
here  at  the  age  of  77.  Five  years  af¬ 
ter  her  coming  to  the  capital  in  1892 
Mrs.  Pickett  engaged  in  newspaper 
work,  corresponding  for  the  Herald, 
the  Sun,  and  the  Tribune  of  New  York, 
the  Boston  Herald  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  besides  writing  for  local  pa¬ 
pers.  She  served  brieflly  as  editor  of 
the  Washington  Times,  and  then  be¬ 
came  society  editor  of  the  Evening 
Star,  a  post  she  held  for  more  than  20 
years.  She  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club. 


Likening  the  Fair  to  any  manufac¬ 
turer  with  a  75  cent  product  that  is 
trying  to  achieve  national  distribution 
that  is  slow  to  respond,  Mr.  Bowe 
said  the  manufacturer  places  spot  ad¬ 
vertising  to  get  better  distribution. 

He  was  of  the  opinion  the  Fair  could 
determine  where  the  people  are  not 
coming  from  and  concentrate  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  those  places.  This  in¬ 
formation  could  be  obtained  through 
some  of  the  largest  exhibitors  who  are 
checking  their  attendance  in  that  way. 
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Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes — 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


IVrite  or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drivo,  Ckleogo,  III. 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  lorrieo  •up- 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Cki,  Profoaaion- 
al  Jonmaliatie  Fraternity. 


bondholders  in  receiving  a  100%  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment  which  can 
be  obtained  only  through  gate  re- 
ceiots  of  the  Fair  Corooration. 


Fruit  Dealer  Says 
He's  Not  in  Jail,  j 
Threatens  Action 

EditorCalms  Him  Downj 
And  Avoids  Libel  Suit; 
Identity  Is  Mistaken 


“I  am  not  in  jail;  I,  Tony  Lochino, 
am  here,”  yelled  an  excited,  mus- 
tached  man  at  the  City  Editor  as  he 
brandished  the  late  edition. 

“Who  says  you’re  in  jail?”  asked 
the  C.  E. 

“Your  newspaper!”  shouted  Mr. 
Lochino,  pointing  to  page  one. 

The  editor  tried  to  explain  that 
the  story  was  about  Tony  Loobino, 
the  gangster -but  that  sometimes 
after  stereotyping  the  “o’s”  looked 
like  “c’s”  and  “b’s”  like  “h’s.” 

“Why  you  use  that  kind  of  type? 
Why  don’t  you  get  good  type?”  in¬ 
quired  Tony  as  he  stomped  out. 

“A  good  question,”  mused  the 
City  Editor.  “Guess  we  need  some 
Linotype  Excelsior.” 

Set  in  Linotype  Faces 

HEAD:  34  pt.  Erbar  Light  Cond.  and 
14  pt.  Metromedium  No.  2 
BODY:  714  pt.  Excelsior  on  8  pt.  body 

(•""■LINOTYPE""”) 
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Press  Fared  Well 
In  U.  S.  Legislation 

continued  from  page  3 


an  area  of  several  states  and  win 
"fat”  advertising  contracts.  The  sta¬ 
tion  operator  appealed  but  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  upheld  the  Commission. 

Radio  Financial  Study 
Meanwhile,  FCC  completed  a  study 
of  the  financial  aspects  of  broadcasting 
and  found  one-third  of  all  stations 
operating  “in  the  red.” 

Still  on  the  subject  of  radio,  the 
FCC  fixed  Aug.  10  as  the  date  for 
hearing  the  application  of  Station 
KVOS  for  a  renewal  of  license.  This 
hearing  will  determine,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  the  right  of  a  sta¬ 
tion  to  broadcast  items  taken  from 
daily  newspapers. 

After  months  of  negotiation,  the 
wage-hour  division,  in  July,  ruled 
that  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  Act  by  Congress  do 
not  lose  that  exemption  if  their  job 
printing  establishments  print  material 
which  goes  into  interstate  commerce. 
The  original  rule  removed  the  ex¬ 
emption  if  the  “plant”  produced  goods 
for  interstate  commerce,  and  in  such 
instances  made  the  law  applicable 
not  only  to  the  job  printing  functions 
but  also  to  the  newspaper  publishing 
enterprise. 

ownership'  change 

The  Calgary  (Alb.)  Albertan,  36- 
year- old  morning  newspaper,  went 
back  to  its  original  owners  recent¬ 
ly,  when  the  Albertan  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Ltd.,  again  assumed 
control  of  the  newspaper.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1936,  the  paper  was  sold  by  the 
Albertan  Publishing  Company  Ltd. 
to  a  company  called  Albertan  Pub¬ 
lishers  Ltd.  The  purchase  price  was 
to  have  been  raised  by  the  sale  of 
shares  to  the  public.  The  sale  was 
only  partially  successful  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Albertan  Publish¬ 
ers  Ltd.  on  May  16  this  year,  the 
company  authorized  directors  to  seek 
a  cancellation  of  the  agreement,  re¬ 
turning  the  paper  to  its  former  owner. 
Negotiations  between  the  old  and  new 
company  resulted  in  this  cancellation 
and,  as  from  June  1,  the  paper  has 
been  owned  by  the  Albertan  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  Ltd. 

ENTERS  WEmV  FIELD 

Daily  publication  was  suspended 
recently  by  the  Orange  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Transcript,  formerly  the  Daily  Courier 
of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood,  which 
hereafter  will  be  published  as  a  weekly 
on  Thursday  afternoons.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  change  was  made  by 
Charles  E.  Moreau,  publisher. 


(^bituarp 


THOMAS  MADISON  ALDREDGE, 
48,  editor,  Martins’  Ferry  (O.)  Daily 
Times  died  on  July  18  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  at  one  time  employed 
on  Chicago  newspapers  and  also 
served  as  city  editor  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  in¬ 
fantry  and  was  in  charge  of  the  army 
newspaper  at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford, 
Ill.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  sur¬ 
vive. 

Carl  F.  Worthen,  39,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Longview  (Tex.)  News  and 
Journal,  was  instantly  killed  July  23 
when  the  car  in  which  he  was  re¬ 
turning  from  a  fishing  trip  on  the 
Gulf  coast  overturned  near  Splen- 
dora,  Tex.  Worthen  had  spent  15 
years  in  newspaper  work  at  Longview 
and  Monroe,  La.  For  eight  years  he 
had  been  secretary  of  the  LKjngview 
News  Publishing  Co.  His  wife,  a 
daughter  and  son,  his  mother  and  a 
brother,  survive. 

George  W.  Fisher,  former  publisher 
of  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and 
editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Cleburne, 
died  July  22  at  his  home  in  Fort 
Worth.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  typesetting  machine  operator 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  editor  of  the  Southwestern  Rail¬ 
way  Journal. 

Alex  H.  Bertram,  76,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Vinita  (Okla.)  Daily 
Star  from  1897  to  his  retirement  in 
1937,  died  in  that  city  July  17.  In 
1887  he  became  a  compositor  for  the 
Sterling  (Kan.)  Gazette  and  later  was 
employed  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
until  he  went  to  Vinita.  His  wife 
and  three  sisters  survive. 

William  H.  Schweizer,  58.  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  Dover 
(N.  J.)  Advance,  a  former  advertising 
staff  member  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times,  died  July  20  in  Dover  from  a 
heart  attack.  His  wife  survives. 

Mrs.  Jane  Sfewerker,  43,  wife  of 
Joseph  Seewerker,  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter  and  feature  writer,  died  sud¬ 
denly  July  15  at  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
She  suffered  a  stroke  while  visiting 
friends  over  the  week-end. 


a  son,  Frank,  business  manager  of 
both  papers,  survive. 

John  B.  Beckwith,  36,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  employed  for  the  last  four 
years  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  advertising  department,  was 
found  dead  July  24  in  his  Richmond 
studio. 

Jean  Rene  de  Cotret,  42,  former 
journalist,  secretary  of  the  Tramways 
Commission  of  Montreal,  died  on  July 
21  at  his  home  in  Montreal.  He  joined 
the  Le  Canada,  Montreal,  at  an  early 
age  as  a  reporter,  and  was  later 
assistant  editor-in-chief,  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  correspondent  at  Quebec. 

Peter  A.  Erwin,  80,  of  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  circulation  department,  who 
had  been  with  the  paper  for  almost 
50  years,  died  July  23  at  his  home 
there  following  several  weeks’  illness. 


WILLIAM  P.  BALL 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  25 — William 

P.  “Billy”  Ball,  veteran  columnist  of 
the  New  Orleans  States,  died  July  24 
at  the  age  of  78.  He  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  heart  ailment  since  col¬ 
lapsing  at  his  desk  four  weeks  ago 
while  working  on  his  column,  “The 
Passing  Show.”  A  feature  on  the 
States’  editorial  page  for  many  years, 
the  column  was  noted  for  its  witty, 
pungent  remarks  and  its  insight  into 
the  New  Orleans  political  scene.  He 
was  a  native  of  this  city  and  entered 
newspaper  work  48  years  ago  after 
studying  for  the  priesthood.  He  began 
in  1891  with  the  Item  and  has  worked 
on  all  the  local  papers.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  to  Sidney  Porter  that  the 
latter  adopt  the  pen  name  of  “O. 
Henry.”  He  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  the  former  Miss  Frances  Olroyd 
and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Lamar 

Q.  Ball,  staff  member  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Grand  Jury  to  Get 
Annenberg  Documents 

Chicago,  July  26  —  Attorney  for 
M.  L.  Annenberg,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  publisher,  were  ordered  here 
July  24  by  Federal  Judge  James  H. 
Wilkerson  to  produce  before  the  spe¬ 
cial  federal  grand  jury,  investigating 
Anneberg’s  income  tax  affairs,  certain 
records  and  documents  demanded  by 
the  jury. 

The  documents  are  account  books, 
copies  of  wills,  trust  agreements  re¬ 
lating  to  Mr.  Annenberg’s  holding 
firm,  the  Cecelia  Company,  and  at¬ 
torneys’  memoranda.  TTiey  are  in  the 
possession  of  Attorney  Weymouth 
Kirkland  of  the  law  firm  of  Kirkland, 
Fleming,  Green,  Martin  and  Ellis, 
which  represents  the  Philadelphia 
publisher  in  the  tax  matter. 

A  formal  order  that  the  documents 
previously  withheld  by  attorneys  be 
turned  over  to  the  jury  was  entered 
on  July  26.  Annenberg’s  lawyers  said 
they  had  decided  to  acquiesce  to  the 
court’s  opinion  and  would  not  take 
an  appeal. 

ERNEST  HOWARD 

Ernest  Howard,  79,  former  associate 
editor  and  senior  editorial  writer  of 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  and 
affiliated  with  the  old  New  York 
World  and  Evening  World  from  1911 
to  1931  died  July  20  in  Springfield. 
Mr.  Howard  joined  the  Republican  in 
1884.  Three  years  later  he  became 
an  editorial  writer.  Following  the 
retirement  of  Mason  A.  Green  in  the 
early  nineties,  he  became  senior  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  In  1911  he  joined  the 
New  York  World  as  an  editorial  writer 
and  later  wrote  for  the  Evening  World 
until  its  suspension  in  1931.  He  then 
returned  to  Springfield. 


DUPLEX 

UNITUBULAR 


R.  G.  Grady,  42,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  Suffolk,  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian -Pilot,  died  in  a  Portsmouth 
hospital  on  July  21  of  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  an  auto  accident  on  the 
Suffolf-Norfolk  highway  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  when  he  had  both  legs  broken. 

Mrs.  Henry  Walser,  wife  of  Henry 
Walser,  co-publisher  of  Hazelton 
(Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  and  Standard - 
Sentinel,  died  July  25  in  a  Danville 
hospital,  where  she  had  undergone  a 
mastoid  operation.  Her  husband  and 


J.  EARLE  MAVITY,  MGR.,  CANTON,  ILL.,  LEDGER 
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Our  Duplex  Unitubular  press  equipment  has  been 
in  use  now  more  than  two  and  one-half  years,  and  we 
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The  flexibility  of  the  equipment  and  the  case  with 
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Times  Signs 
With  Guild 
In  Chicago 

Contract  Contains 
Unique  "Employment 
Preference"  Clause 

The  Chicago  Times  signed  a  14-month 
contract  with  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild  July  22,  covering  hours,  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  editorial 
department  employes.  The  contract 
does  not  provide  for  a  closed  shop  and 
includes  arbitration  provisions.  It  is 
similar  in  every  other  respect  to  the 
publisher’s  posted  statement,  renewed 
last  March  and  modified  in  May.  It  is 
the  first  guild  contract  signed  by  a 
Chicago  daily  newspaper  aside  from 
previous  agreements  with  local  Hearst 
newspapers  against  which  the  guild 
has  been  conducting  a  strike  for  the 
past  eight  months. 

The  “employment  preference” 
clause  of  the  new  contract  provides 
that  when  situations  arise  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  the  management 
will  call  upon  the  local  guild  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  list  of  possible  candidates  to 
fill  such  positions. 

If  the  guild  does  not  provide  such  a 
list  within  five  days,  the  management 
is  free  to  choose  its  own  candidates 
without  regard  to  guild  affiliations. 

Pvblishar't  Statamcaf 
S.  E.  Thomason,  Times  publisher, 
summed  up  the  newspaper’s  position 
in  signing  a  guild  contract,  as  follows: 

“Possibly  the  best  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  significance  of  the  contract 
signed  with  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
is  to  compare  it  with  the  statement 
covering  employment  in  our  news 
and  editorial  departments  posted  in 
March,  1937  (renewed  in  1938  and 
1939).  With  the  exception  of  changes 
in  scales  of  pay  made  possible  by  the 
Times’  growth,  and  our  agreement  to 
afford  the  guild  the  opportunity  to 
submit  lists  of  candidates  when  we 
are  employing  new  members  of  the 
staff,  the  two  documents  are  pretty 
nearly  identical. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
wise  to  enter  into  any  form  of  ‘closed 
shop’  agreement  for  which  the  guild 
has  contended.  We  have  always  been 
willing  to  accord  the  guild  that  mea¬ 
sure  of  ‘preference’  involved  in  the 
‘employment  preference’  clause  of  Sat¬ 
urday’s  contract.  We  have  at  all 
times  been  unwilling  to  sign  a  two- 
party  contract  that  contained  no  sensi¬ 
ble  provisions  for  the  arbitration  of 
differences.  Recently  the  guild  has 
signified  its  willingness  to  meet  our 
views  in  these  two  essentials  of  a 
workable  agreement.” 


and  the  Gannett  Company  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  petition,  filed  by  Atty.  Elisha 
Hanson,  also  asserts  NLRB  is  without 
jurisdiction  to  act  on  the  guild  com¬ 
plaint  because  only  a  minor  fraction 
of  the  News  circulation  crosses  a  state 
line.  The  board  further  is  accused 
oi  guaranteeing  a  decision  favorable  to 
the  guild,  in  assurances  which  pre¬ 
dated  the  taking  of  testimony. 

Errors  on  the  part  of  the  trial  ex¬ 
aminer,  violation  of  constitutional 
rights,  and  expressed  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  Chairman  Madden  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  lengthy  petition  filed 
in  behalf  of  the  News.  The  Gannett 
Company,  in  a  separate  pleading,  sets 
out  substantially  the  same  grounds 
of  complaint  and  asks  dismissal  as  to 
its  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  operations. 

Lynn  Arbitration  Foils 

CONFERENCES  between  the  striking 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  guildsmen  and 
the  Item  management  before  the  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
at  Boston  during  the  past  15  days 
have  brought  no  hopes  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  settlement  of  the  strike  which 
started  July  12,  when  19  editors,  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  cartoonists 
walked  out. 

A  possible  weakening  in  ranks  was 
seen  this  week  with  the  return  to 
duty  of  two  Item  guildsmen,  also  the 
continued  association  with  the  Item  of 
a  third  district  reporter,  member  of 
the  Salem  unit  of  the  guild.  All  three 
severed  memberships  with  the  guild. 

The  Item  management  and  guild 
unit  were  called  before  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Mayor  J.  Fred  Manning  of 
Lynn,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
quick  and  peaceful  settlement.  The 
board’s  recommendations  for  either  a 
Guild  shop  or  modified  Guild  shop 
were  rejected  by  the  Item  manage¬ 
ment  which  was  represented  by  Frank 
Phillips,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  England  Publishers  Association, 
and  Charles  Hastings  Gamage,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  and  grandson  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  H.  Hastings.  Mr. 
Phillips’  stated  before  the  board  that 
“The  Item  will  never  grant  a  closed 
shop.” 

NLRB  Vote  Ordered 

THE  NLRB  on  July  25  directed  that 
an  election  be  held  by  secret  bal¬ 
lot  among  editorial,  commercial  and 
certain  employes  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle  to  determine 
whether  they  wish  to  be  represented 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
CIO  affiliate,  or  by  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  The  Board  di¬ 
rected  that  the  election  be  held  with¬ 
in  15  days  of  issuance  of  its  order. 

LYONS  ON  GLOBE 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cath  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cath  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .75  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cath  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  wordt  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  at  three  wordt.  Minimum 
tpace,  thrae  linet.  Roferencet  required 
with  "Butinett  Opportunitiet”  and  other 
adt  involving  tale  of  property  or  goodt. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  timet  "Situationt  Wantad"  ad  car- 
riat  with  it  a  tix-month  regittration  in  the 
Pertonnel  Service.  Applicantt  are  regit- 
tered  only  in  thit  manner. 


Public  Notice 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  b\ 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  mure 
reliable  brokers  in  the  Held. 


Newspaper!  For  Saie 


;39-7  Daily  In  county  seat,  pop.  10,000. 
trading  area  50,000  pop.  can  be  handled 
for  only  $10,000.00  cash  balance  at 
$350.00  per  month  from  paper,  job 
work  unlimited.  MURRAY  E.  HILL  A 
ASSOCIATES,  Newspaper  Brokers,  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn. _ 

New  Jersey  Coast  weekly  paper,  grossing 
$25,000;  no  competitor;  owner  hag  other 
interests  elsewhere.  Apply  Box  6715, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


California  Evening  Daily;  also  weekly; 
$25,000  cash;  balance  terms;  A.  W. 
STTPES,  MILLS  BLDG.,  SAN  FRAN 
CISCO. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


Conn.,  without  plant . $4,000 

Maryland,  with  building . 18,000 

New  Jersey,  2  papers,  down .  2,500 

New  Jersey,  2  papers . :I7,500 

New  York,  down .  2,350 

New  York,  3  papers . 35.000 

New  York,  3  papers . 25,000 

Penna.,  without  plant .  5.000 

Penna.,  down  .  1,200 

Tenn..  down  .  1.000 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP'N. 
Times  Bldg.  New  York 


Nuwtpopar  Brokari 


Newspapers,  Magaxines  Appraised,  bought, 
sold,  rnnsnlidated  since  1910.  Ask  for 
folder  “Why  a  Broker."  Harwell  k 
Fell,  2026  4th  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergen. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Weeklies  in  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Conn. 
Tell  us  what  you  want  and  down  pay¬ 
ment  available.  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Corporation,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Publisher  desiring  to  improve  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  cut  costs  can  have  services 
of  nationally  known  managing  editor  for 
three  weeks’  analysis  and  consultant  ser¬ 
vice  at  reasonable  sum.  Box  6730,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AN  AUXILIARY  SERVICE! 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  be  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  markets,  ownership,  udminis- 
tration,  munugement,  per-sonnel,  features, 
circulations,  advertising  rates,  linage  sta¬ 
tistics  and  mechanics  of  production,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  material 
regarding  iiationul  advertiser  and  agency 
Service.  A  specialist  on  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  •  EDITOR  4c  PUBLISHER."  now 
in  its  fifty  fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Subscribers,  without  financial 
obligation  of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  he  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Advertising  Ideas  For  Sale 

Send  for: 

",-l  /tag  of  7  rteis  for  Sell  inti  llxtra  Linatje,’* 
by  .loe  Ansley. 

Contains  2‘J2  ad-selling  ideas,  $1.50. 
PKES.s;  PI'BLISHIXC.  COMPANY 
Fort  Myers.  Florida 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Connecticut  Weekly — -100  miles  N.  Y.  City, 
in  town  of  10/20,000;  to  be  operated 
personally  by  experienced  newspaper 
man.  Replies  held  in  strictest  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  6644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Midwest  dally  in  town  of  7,500-12.000 
wanted  by  an  experienced  newspaper  man. 
Your  reply  treated  in  the  stricte.-.t  of 
confidence.  Box  6758,  Editor  4c  Publisher. 


Newspaperman,  37.  experienced  in  editorial, 
circulation,  selling,  mercliandising.  pro¬ 
motion,  wants  to  buy  whole  or  part  in 
weekly,  semi weekly,  or  daily,  anywhere. 
Financial  and  personal  references  ex¬ 
changed.  Box  6760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circalation  Pramotioa 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis. 


Direct-Mail  Services 


Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  personal 
commiinications.  Try  us.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  30  E. 
21  St  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

NELCO  TYPED  LETTERS 
The  personal,  effective  means  of  selling 
more  prospects  bv  mail — iiiexi>ensivelv. 

NEW  ERA  LET'TER  COMPANY.  INC. 
47  West  Street,  New  Y’ork,  DIgby  4  9100. 


Feature  Material  Wanted 


On  another  Chicago  labor  front, 
the  guild  and  the  Hearst  management 
resumed  negotiations  this  week  to 
seek  a  settlement  of  the  eight- 
month-old  strike  against  the  Evening 
American  and  Herald  &  Examiner. 
Resumption  of  negotiations  marked 
the  third  attempt  since  the  strike  was 
called  last  December,  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  guild  to  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences. 

Gannett  Attacks  NLRB 

CHARGING  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  with  the  backing 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  is  attempting  to  substitute  the 
judgment  of  the  guild  for  that  of  the 
publishers  in  the  selection  and  assign¬ 
ment  of  editorial  piersonnel,  the  Press 
Company,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  News,  on 
July  26  asked  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  to  set  aside  an  order 
of  the  board  which  finds  that  company 


Louis  M.  Lyons  was  inadvertently 
referred  to  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  22,  page  9,  as  “formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  Globe  and  now 
has  a  one-year  appointment  as  As¬ 
sistant  Curator  for  the  Foundation.” 
Mr.  Lyons  was  one  of  the  nine  Nieman 
Fellows  who  concluded  a  year’s  study 
at  Harvard  this  June.  He  is  continu¬ 
ing  his  connection  with  the  Nieman 
Foundation,  as  stated  above,  but  it  is 
in  addition  to  his  reportorial  work. 
Mr.  Lyons  is  still  a  full-time  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Globe. 

FREE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

All  that  newly  married  couples  in 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  must  do  to  get  free 
subscriptions  to  the  Daily  Press  is  to 
phone  or  send  in  the  date  of  their 
marriage  and  the  place  where  the 
license  was  obtained.  Each  free  sub¬ 
scription  will  last  a  year.  Everett 
McMillan,  circulation  manager,  started 
this  plan  June  1. 


Wanted:  Old  Feature  Material  such  as 
('iiiiiic  Strips,  Giig  Cartoons  and  other 
fruturcs  ill  mat  form.  .State  your  lowest 
prices.  UNlglK  FEATURES,  523 
Wfiser,  Reading.  Penna. 


Free  Mats  Wanted 

Wanted:  Free  mats,  all  agt-m-ies  handling 
fashion,  movies,  features.  "The  Orlando 
Times.  \V.  M.  Glenn,  Editor-Publisher, 
Orlando,  Florida. 


Lithographed  Letterheads 

Laid  Bond  now  in  combination  runs;  100 
M  (a  $1.10  M:  50  M  (ii  $1.25  M— ask 
lor  samples— NEFF  LITOOGHAPHING 
Co.,  409  Pearl  St..  New  Y'ork.  BE.  3-6890. 


New  York  News  Coverage 

For  exclusive  New  York  news,  features, 
interviews,  photos;  general,  technical; 
write  Anglopress,  872  Loriiuer,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Your  Feature.  11  your  feature  is  worth 
writing — it's  worth  advertising.  Ask  us 
for  rates  on  the  Syndicate  Feature  as 
shown  oil  page  28. 


HELP  WANTED 


In  ansseering  advertisements  of  the  "Helf 
Wanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  submit 
eopics  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  possible 
loss  of  originals. 

Absentee  owner  N.  J.  weekly  waiit.s  EDI¬ 
TOR-MANAGER  who  also  knows  iirint- 
ing  and  prices.  J.  E.  Clarey,  Squirrel 
Island,  Maine. 


Ambitious  composing  room  foreman.  Beau¬ 
tiful  southern  city.  Prefer  energetic  mw 
from  town  of  30,000  to  100,000.  Molt 
know  how  to  handle  men  firmly,  honestlj 
and  diplomatically.  Must  have  keeB 
pride  of  craftsmanship,  and  know  all 
phases  of  composing  room.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  6690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  woman  between  the  age  of  25 
and  35,  to  handle  art,  music.  amusemenU 
and  have  general  charge  of  Women’s  fea¬ 
tures  for  mid-western  daily  in  city  oI 
over  200,000.  Box  6650,  Editor  &  Pu"' 
lisher. 


Wanted;  Excellent  all  around  engraver  to 
take  charge  of  small  new  plant.  Splend'O 
living  ronditiniis.  south.  Ability  to  train 
own  stuff  requisite.  Box  6700,  Editor  • 
Publi.sher.  — 
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SitaatioBs  WaatBcl 

AdvcrtuiBg 


75.00U  CLASSIFIED  LINES 

gained  so  far  this  year 


plus  rtte  and  substantial  revenue  increases. 
One  of  the  best  informed  Classified  Man- 
t|en  in  the  D.  S.  (now  emploped)  seeks 
tnnsnal  opportunity.  Metropolitan  ez- 
Mfience.  Age  35,  gentile,  good  per- 
Maality  and  appearance.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  For  confidential  interview,  write 
Box  6686,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

jljnrtlslng-Buslness  Manager,  employed, 
seeks  larger  field.  15  years,  copy,  layout, 
promotions.  Leading  competitor  present 

ield.  Bo^  6604,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

gdnrttdng  Manager-Business  Manager, 
^vrnteeu  years'  ropy,  layout,  promotion, 
k'ow  employed — seeking  larger  field ;  lead- 
io|  present  field.  Highe.st  references. 

Box  6704,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

^vertislng,  sales  promotion,  copywriting, 

1  year  direct  mail,  2  years  retail  selling, 
(killege  graduate.  Employed.  Box  6648, 

Editor  &  Publis^r. _ 

iu  'round  Artist:  Ten  years'  experience; 
young.  Publishers  write — “Best  uv'vc  had." 

^x  6728,  Editor  &  Pi^bUshw.  _ 

Clusifled  lAmager — 12  years'  experience, 
excellent  knowledge  telephone  selling, 
credits.  Proven  record  of  production, 
^x  6608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ClissUitd  Manager  —  Successful  salesman 
with  leadership  qualities  proven  on  3 
Metropolitan  dailies  wants  managerial 
position.  Offers  knowledge  of  street  and 
telephone  selling,  personnel  management, 
promotion,  rate  structure,  credit  and  com¬ 
petition.  Box  6744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

writer — young  man.  Has  keen  de¬ 
scriptive  ability.  Finds  new  selling 
points,  and  develops  new  dramatic 
themes.  Box  674.'>.  Editor  &  Publisher^ 
Direct  Mall  Advertising  Man,  expert  mer- 
chandi.ser.  18  years  experience  with  na¬ 
tionally  known  firm  in  production  of 
catalogs  broadsides,  trade  paper,  news¬ 
paper.  booklets,  all  forms  of  ads.  desires 
connection  with  good  firm.  Box  6710, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

DiSI'LAY  ADVERTLSIXO  SALESMAN'S 
position  wanted  with  aggressive  newspa¬ 
per  in  town  of  100.000  or  more  by 
capable,  personable  young  woman  with 
Ive  years  experience  in  successful  sell¬ 
ing,  layout  and  merchandising  daily 
weekly  combination  middlewest.  Accounts 
handled  have  shown  progressive  gains, 
and  special  emphasis  been  placed  on 
contracts,  campaigns.  Hard  worker,  now 
rmployed.  University  graduate.  Write 
Box  6705.  Editor  &  Publisher  for  in¬ 
formation  or  interview, 
kud  •h  ttlng  National  Advertising  Manager 
wants  conixH'tion  national  or  publiKher's 
assistant  preferable  Southern  daily;  ex- 
rellent  background  and  experience;  ag- 
jtrussive;  established  contact.  Box  6735, 
Kditor  &  Publisher.  _ 

feigb-type  display  manager,  salesman.  Age 
31;  six  years'  two  towns  7.500-15,000; 

^  wants  more  activity  than  presf*nt  job 
•ffords.  College:  married.  A-l  references. 
Hox  6743.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

|f0cal  Display  Salesman— ten  years’  news- 
piper  experience,  employed,  energetic, 
i'niversity  graduate;  on  paper.<  of  400,- 
0<10  circulation,  Box  6750,  Kditor  &  Pub 
libber. 

ppwl^s-  *njoy  linage  increase  from  the 
‘  Philadelphia  district :  local  man  available, 
3.5:  will  start  at  moderate  salary. 
^  Hox  674H.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

fUCCKSSKrii  AOVKUTIp^TNCf  SALESMAN 


Experience:  Nine  years  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper:  two  years  ANPA  advertising 
aeency:  one  year  inagar.ine.  Thoroughly 
grounded  in  fundamentals.  Has  never 
failed  to  tirodiiee  and  has  rf*cords  to 
prove  it.  Box  6720.  Kditor  &  Piil»lisln*r. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  These  Fields: 

Advertising  Management 

Circulation  Mechanical 

Wltorial  Publicity 

'  Utilize  These  Services 

l.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 

your  qualifications,  and  send  it  to 
u»  with  payment.  (Count  five  words 
1  to  line;  40c  per  line  per  issue).  For 

t  a  month  your  message  will  reach 

r  prospective  employers.  Many  have 

1  been  placed  directly  in  this  manner. 

'  2.  PHI  out  completely  (  including 

photo)  the  Personnel  application 
that  will  be  sent  yon  upon  receipt 
of  ad.  This  application  will  be  kept 

>  'u  our  filea  for  aiz  montba.  It  will 
make  your  record  available  to  the 

:  publishers  and  executivea  calling 

>  upon  ns  constantly  for  employees. 

*•  Better  act  now  to  catch  our  dead¬ 
line  of  next  Thursday. 

S  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

n  Editor  A  Publisher 

t  1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq,  N.  Y.  C. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

V$»i  — Mtm  E^ipmemt  &  Smpflin—Prh^  S^mreu,  Desert,  Smpply  Hmmtrs 


SitMotioBt  Waatad 
Circalalioa 

Circulation  Bdanager — fourteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  34.  excellent  record  and 
references.  Specialized  Home  Delivery 

Systems,  Carrier  Promotion.  Box  6688, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

Circulation  Manner,  42,  married.  18  yearn’ 
experience.  Specialist  bey  promotiort. 

Locate  anywhere.  Box  6635,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  ' 


Circulation  Manager:  Unlimited  experience 
in  boy  promotion,  home  delivery,  office 
detail.  0ilt-edge  references.  Age  34; 
locate  anywhere.  Box  6660,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


City  circulation  manager;  sixteen  years' 
experience  on  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  over  "100,000  circulation. 
Real  producer  with  praetical.  workable 
ideas.  Kxrellent  references.  Box  6762, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Home  Delivery  Clrcnlator.  Have  had  street 
sale  and  boy  promotion  experience.  Age 
34 ;  good  personal  appearance ;  eighteen 
years’  experience.  Will  produce  results. 
Out  of  work  due  to  consolidation.  Box 
6753,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 
_  Edhoriil 

All-around  newsman.  Reporter,  rewrite, 
copy  desk,  make-up,  sports.  Five  years’ 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  New  York,  Syracuse 
newspapers,  Literary  Digest.  Merger 
victim.  Box  6751,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Colnmnist-news  writer— last  10  years  large 
Southern  daily;  editor  two  prize-winning 
semi-weeklies  and  national  resort  paper. 
Now  publicity  in  New  York  City.  33, 
single.  Newspaper  or  publicity  work 
anywhere.  Box  6695,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk,  Leg,  Sports,  Wire,  23;  four  years 
daily  experience;  ambitious,  go  anywhere. 
Box  6652,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor,  36,  experienced.  Publisher  large 
weekly,  executive  medium  sized  dailies. 
Now  employed  metropolitan  midwest 
daily.  Seeks  editorship  small  daily  any¬ 
where,  prefer  chance  ultimately  invest. 
Box  6638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor  of  successful  suburban  weekly  de¬ 
sires  change.  Able  writer;  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Steady.  Age  33.  Box  6554,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Editor  —  Small  pubUcatlona,  metropolitan 
area,  nine  years  experience  reporting, 
desk  work,  advertising  public  relations. 
Box  6555,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial.  Young  man.  college,  practical 
experience  in  reporting,  make-up  and 
photography.  Locate  anywhere.  Box  6589, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  cartoonist  now  appearing  in  two 
large  dailies  desires  position  with  edi¬ 
torially  aggressive  pajier.  Box  6712,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  —  Now  with  New  'fork  City 
daily.  Self  reliant,  energetie,  capable. 
Has  camera.  .Single.  24.  Interview — 
•September.  Box  6752.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Features,  proofreading,  etc,,  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Also  sales  promotion. 
College.  25.  Prefer  Metropolitan  area. 
Box  6609.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cempoting  Room  Eqalpmcnt  For  Solo 


Priced  low  for  quick  removal — 3  Model  25 
Linotypes.  Serial  Nos.  37126,  37133, 

37136,  $1700  each.  1  Model  26  Linotype, 
Serial  337225,  $1800.  1  Model  8  Lino¬ 
type,  3  magazines,  $1500.  1  Model  A 

Intertypc,  6  magazines.  6  fonts  mats 
$1000,  1  Model  3  Linotype,  fine  news 
machine  $450.  Send  for  latest  Bargain 
Bulletin.  CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY 
COMPANY.  307  ATLANTIC  AVE.,  BOS¬ 
TON.  MASS. 


(1)  Model  C-3SM  Intertype,  serial  number 
over  9700,  equipped  with  (3)  main  Maga¬ 
zines,  Tripod  Auxiliary,  (4)  Molds.  Mo¬ 
tor.  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms. 
PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION,  82 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ouaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypei 
See  HOOD-PALCX)  CORP.  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Mnchanicol  Equipment  For  Sol* 


Latest  Bargain  List  Just  Out 
Big  savings  in  Liquidation  Pick-ups  on  Re¬ 
built  Linotypes,  Intertypes.  Ludlows; 
Newspaper,  (Cylinder,  Job  and  Automatic 
Presses  ;  Saw  Trimmers ;  Stereotype,  Com¬ 
posing  and  Bindery  Equipment.  Write 
for  copy  today.  CRAFTSMEN  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CO..  307  ATLANTIC  AVE., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  Sale:  8-coIumn  Hoe  Equipoise  Flat 
Casting  Box :  Hoe  Curved  Router  for 
14%"  diameter  plates.  22%"  sheet  cut: 
Duplex  Dry  Mat  Roller;  ‘2  Ostrander 
Seymour  pneumatic  Steam  Tables,  style 
F.  like  new.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York. 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Newspaper  and  Stereotype  Machinery 
What  to  Iniy  or  sell ! 

Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Situations  Wanted 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted:  Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  dia- 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description, 
price.  f,o.b.  point.  Box  6056,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Wanted:  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
machine.  Give  history,  condition  and 
price.  Box  6708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Nawspapar  Machinist 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3-5967.  H.  Ammon  A  Co.,  136  Lafayette 
St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Fhoto-Engravinq  Equipment  For  Sal* 


CHEMCO 

Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Complete  Photo  Engravers  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment,  Metal,  Chem¬ 
icals  and  Supplies.  Plants  of  Either 
New  or  Used  Equipment.  Manufacturers 
of  Celloroat  Cold  "Top  Enamel. 

E.  H.  WALKER  SUPPLY  CO. 

1315  14th  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DuPont  8068 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO 
110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tasope’,  world's  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  DEPT.  A,  TASOPE’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Mo. 


Plant  For  Sale 


For  Sale- -Combinatinii  job  and  newspaper 
plant  located  in  middle-west.  Goss  Comet 
I'ress.  motor  and  accessories,  model  14. 
Intertype  Niimbi'r  1.  Linotype  job  presses, 
loakenp  stones,  tvpe  rases.  Cash 
W.  .1.  THOMPKIN.S 
1721  S.  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


Help!  Newsman  and  publicist,  35.  nauseated 
with  i>resent  political  iniblicity  |>ost, 
anxious  to  return  to  private  business  of¬ 
fering  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
exeentive  position.  Twelve  yejirs’  ex¬ 
perience  as  retmrter  and  news  editor  of 
newspapers  and  |>ress  assoeiations.  Excel* 
lent  references.  Box  6746,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mordaunt  Hall  for  twelve  years  on  the 
New  York  Times,  also  latterly  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  on  the  old  New  York  Herald, 
wishes  connection  with  newspaper  or 
magazine,  either  as  feature  writer,  repor¬ 
ter,  drama  critic  and  editor  or  corres¬ 
pondent  abroad.  Summing  up  a  recent 
letter,  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  former  act¬ 
ing  manager  of  The  Times,  wrote  that  he 
commended  me  unhesitatingly  “to  any 
editor  seeking  a  loyal  assistant,  an  un¬ 
biased  and  attractive  writer  on  stage  or 
literary  topics  or  a  faithful  and  con¬ 
scientious  reporter  in  the  general  field 
.  .  .  speaks  fluent  French,  some  German 
and  Italian  ...  a  veritable  bulldog  on 
a  hard  story.’’  Mordannt  Hall.  31  West 
Eleventh  Street.  Ne^York,  N.  Y.  _ 

Newspaperman.  22  years’  experience  in 
both  Metropolitan  and  sinnll-town  jour 
nalism.  seeks  editorial  position  on  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Pleasant  environ- 
n'ent  m.iie  obiectivc.  ll'oiild  infest  $.1.0(10 
offer  trinl  t>rtri'ed  ti7nt».i//v  .ratisfaetory. 
Box  6749.  Editor  A  Ptiblisher. _ 

No  Super-Duper — Jiiat  a  young  bird  with 
the  “news  hug”  and  a  wide  personal 
background.  General,  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  experience.  Anywhere,  any  rea¬ 
sonable  salarv.  Write  to: 

PETER  S.  CONOVER,  STEUBENVILLE.  O. 

Photographer:  8  yeara  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  last  4  years  chief  photographer 
metropolitan  chain.  Single.  27.  Locate 
anywhere.  Own  complete  equipment.  Also 
studio  and  magazine  experience.  Box 
6634.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


(More  Situaiiortt  Bottom  Next  Column) 


Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Photographer — Experienc<d  news  jind  pub¬ 
licity:  own  equipnient.  car.  Three  yearN’ 
expi'iiem-e  Metropolitan  area.  .Agi'  ‘23. 
Hox  67’25.  Editor  A  I’liblisber. 

Society  Editor  24.  8  years  exi>erienee  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  dailv:  desk  work,  art  lay¬ 
outs.  etc.  Anywhere.  Box  6541.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor  or  Writer 
INVES'HGATE 

Box  6654,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Woman  Editor,  newspaper  experience,  de¬ 
sires  opportunity  with  magazine.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  6551,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative 


Newspaper  Accountant.  Three  years  in 
charge  accounting  department  South¬ 
west  newspaper  chain  dailies — weeklies  ; 
three  years  aeconnting  department  head 
for  medium  (N.  J.)  daily.  Tax  expert, 
credit  and  collections.  Locate  anywhere. 
Minimum  $40.  Box  6540.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Meckanical 

Experienced  Tubular  pressman  and  sterco- 
typer;  permanent;  reforenees.  Color  ex¬ 
perience — foremanship  ability.  BRUCE 
BRAND,  724  East  Ma|>le.  Enid,  Oklahoma 

Mechanical  Superintendent-Composing  Boom 
Foreman.  Now  employed  as  such.  Can 
reduce  costs,  co-ordinate  departments. 
A-l  references  Box  6687,  Editor  A 

Publisher 


For  Sale:  OS  Chandler  A  Price  Jobber,  re- 
cently  rebuilt  by  Tompkins.  Fir.st-elass 
condition,  solid,  new  gear,-;,  cams.  Runs 
perfect.  Platen  solid  .$150.  This  is  a 
buy- — no  junk.  Record  Printing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Hoe  32  page  2  unit  press,  e(|nip|>ed  with  '2 
fiililers.  ‘21'\  cut  off.  ‘2  to  1  Impn-ssion 
cylinders,  A.  C.  Motor,  .Stereotypi'  I’ot 
with  pump,  eiirvi-d  i)late  raster,  tinislier, 
trimmer.  etc..  excellent  ineeli.-inirally : 
Price  $3000.  .’send  for  latest  IbirgaiTi 
Bulletin.  CRAFT.SMKN  MAClllNFRY 
COMPANY.  307  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Modern  Ooss  low-construction  unit  type 
presses,  arranged  with  underneath  or 
end-roll  feed.  Available  in  6-unit,  double 
sextuple,  octuple,  sextuple,  quadruple,  or 
unit  capacity.  (22 cutoff).  May  be 
seen  in  operation.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  appU-  R.  HOE  A  CO.,  910  E.  138 
ST..  N.  Y.  C. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

3S0  Madiien  Ava.  Naw  York 

BuzlncM  Eatabllahed  la  IMO 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


A  LONG-MOOTED  SURVEY  of  the 
press  and  public  opinion  was  issued 
this  week  by  Fortune.  The  results 
are  confusing,  diluted 
Newspapers  with  a  large  number 
Under  the 
Microscope 


of  “don't  know”  an¬ 
swers  to  several 
score  of  questions, 
and  at  first  glance 
not  too  flattering  an  appraisal  of  vertisers,  business,  labor  unions?” 


Soft  Pedal 
Must  Be 
Worn  Badly 


13.6%  of  the  railroads,  and  4.6% 
radio  broadcasting.  A  closer  conti|| 
of  newspapers  is  favored  by  lOjT 
while  73.6%  declare  absolutely  f| 
“hands  off.”  That  goes  both  for  ti 
press  and  the  radio,  with  a  substantj 
margin  for  the  press. 

Two  out  of  every  three  of  tholl 
questioned  believe  that  the  press  hll 
not  abused  its  freedom  by  publiJH 
tion  of  sensational,  exaggerated, 
torted.  sexy  news,  by  supprea 
propaganda,  or  selfish  use  of  pov^| 


newspapers’  relationships  with  their  Friendly  politicians  were  believed  to 
readers.  The  answers  are  stated  in  be  favored  by  65.8%  of  the  respond- 
terms  of  percentages,  according  to 
the  usual  practice  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  “polls  of  public  opinion,”  and 
while  we  have  no  disposition  to  ques- 


TO  US,  the  most  disquieting  verdict  election  were  too  drastic  and  would 
in  the  survey  was  in  the  answers  probably  be  revised  when  the  people 
to  the  question:  “In  general,  do  you  quit  being  mad  at  the  unions. 

believ'e  the  news-  So,  in  all  candor,  there  was  criti- 

papers  you  read  soft-  cism  of  the  press,  especially  in  Cali- 

podal  news  that  is  un-  fornia.  Some  of  it  was  well-informed, 

favorable  to  friendly  some  evidently  based  on  charges  that  or  by  prejudice  in  general  and 

politicians,  friends  of  go  ’way  back  to  Upton  Sinclair’s  cially  in  politics, 

the  publisher,  big  ad-  “Brass  Check.”  Certainly,  we  did  not 
find  that  two  out  of  every  three  people 
in  those  three  states  looked  upon 
their  newspapors  with  a  jaundiced 
eye,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  For¬ 
tune’s  questioners  moved  in  different 


tion  from  any  angle  the  integrity  of 


Pross  Hot, 
oud  U(tt, 
Freedom 


ents;  friends  of  the  publisher  by 
63.3%;  big  advertisers  by  60.6%;  busi¬ 
ness  by  50.1%,  and  amazingly,  unions  society, 
by  41.5%.  •  .  * 

Our  critics  within  the  CIO  and  the  CLOSELY  TIED  with  that  last  ques- 
this  poll,  we  wonder  whether  it  was  left-wing  parties  would  have  you  be-  tion  is  this:  “Do  you  believe  that, 
statistically  heavy  enough  to  be  con-  lit've  that  newspapors  generally  have  in  the  past,  newspopors  and  maga- 
sidered  authoritative.  been  giving  labor  the  short  end  more 

Fortune  evidently  so  considered  it,  frequently  than  any  other  element  in 

devoting  seven  full  pages  of  its  August  contemporary  society.  According  to 

issue  to  the  publication.  Its  com-  the  survey,  that  belief  does  not  seem 

nients  on  the  tables  are  careful  to  to  be  held  by  the  groups  in  which  its 

point  out  the  widely  variable  human  dominance  might  be  expocted. 

equation,  the  porsonal  interests  which  Even  more  curious  is  that  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  on  this 
question  showed  that  57.7%  believed 
that  newspapors  soft-pedal  news  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  labor  unions — this  from 
- -  -  .  .  .  a  section  where  the  press  has  often 

live  than  can  be  had  by  reading  the  been  accused  of  hamstringing  the  cases,  must  be  based  upon  some- 
questions  and  their  answers  as  sep-  labor  movement  at  every  opportunity.  read,  some  incident  in  equivalent,  but  their  stuff  is  annJ 

arate  units.  Other  answers  from  the  Pacific  Coast  which  he  was  concerned  which  for  pj-oofed  against  libel  before  it  « 

In  a  sentence,  we  find  no  evi-  indicate  a  widespread  belief  among  some  reason  was  not  retried,  or  typo.  It  has  had  a  following  f: 

dence  that  the  natural  prejudice  of  those  questioned  by  Fortune’s  patrols  "'hat  somebody  else  told  him. 

magazine  vs.  newspapor  or  maga-  that  the  press  soft-pedals  news  that  also  must  the  answer  to  the 

zine  vs.  radio  influenced  the  com-  might  hurt  any  pot  corns. 


might  bias  an  answer  to  a  given  ques¬ 
tion  or  group  of  questions.  It  shows 
that  by  grouping  the  answers  to  re¬ 
lated  questions,  it  is  frequently  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  far  different  porspoc- 


In  these  days,  with  the  press  criu 
beating  their  tom-toms  in  every  quj^| 
ter  and  shouting  that  the  press  is 
hand-and-foot  by  Wall  Street, 
Jews,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Guil 
the  Reds,  and  what  have  you, 
take  this  vote  as  Indicative  of  geneJp 
confidence.  That  question  is  puiJr 
in  the  realm  of  opinion,  and  propKal 
so.  In  the  long  run,  the  press  cfl 
what  we  call  public  opinion 
zines  have  been  free  interactive. 

to  print  anything  ^  form  of  journalistic  seul 

they  please,  on  any  pjonalism  may  have  a  vogue,  even  I 
^bject  they  please.  several  years.  Eventually,  it  cJ 
This  IS  answered  af-  fomas  to  the  customs  and  habits  i 
1  by  m.4%,  jjg  community,  or  it  passes  out 

plus  another  10.7%  who  say  almost  America  of  40  to  50  years  i 


anything,”  while  18.2%  put  in  a  flat 
“no.”  There’s  a  question  upxin  which 
the  average  citizen  cannot  have  con¬ 
crete  information  upon  which  to  base 
his  “belief.”  His  opinion,  in  nine  of 


supported  “gossip”  sheets  (that’s 
mild  an  understatement  as  we  J 
make)  which  would  find  it  diffio 
to  get  to  a  news  stand  today.  Winds 
and  his  comet’s  tail  of  Broadw 
columnists  are  the  nearest  cum 


sequential  question:  “If  no,  who  has 


a  decade  or  more,  despite  resisto^ 
from  many  elements  of  the  cw 
munity,  but  its  piermanence  depsnf 


ments  on  the  survey  figures.  Fortune  That  mieht  be  the  Achilles’  heel  of  ^bem  from  doing  so?  Some  wholly  on  the  degree  to  whidi 

®  _ _  -  ...  niamf^  the  owners  —  and  Fortune _ _ _ _ a: _ _ 


states  in  the  beginning  that  it  con 
siders  itself  as  part  of  the  press,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  pats  and  punches  inherent 
in  the  findings. 

At  the  .start  it  is  clear  that  the 


majority  of  the  people  get  most  of  subscribers,  and  advertisers;  in  fact  _ _ ..jjc  . .  . r-*-— -  —  —  -  ■ 

their  news  from  newspapiers.  The  he  spent  most  of  his  waking  hours  ♦  ’  tu  r  ’  *  *1,  f  u  t  inor  ’  t  tV.  prefer  newspapers  under  oJ 

*1. _ _  .  UP  to  the  fact  that  about  70%  of  the  and  With  all  thpir  dpfprtstDB 


this  survey.  This  writer  has  visited  satisfies  the  changing  notions  of  nws 

the  Pacific  Coast  within  the  past  two  J  in  Ibat 

months  and  soent  most  of  two  weeks  implied  in  that  answer  and  summary, 

monins.  ana  speni  most  or  two  weexs  ^thg^s  put  the  onus  on  politicians, 

capitalists,  government  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  Again,  we  have  pure  guess- 


talking  with  all  sorts  of  newspaper 
people,  publishers  and  guild  members. 


one  might  gatn 
from  the  survey  that  while  ner£ 
paper  readers  are  not  100%  pl«*f 
with  what  newspapers  do  for  the! 


higher  the  economic  status  of  those  talking  about  newspapers.  There  was  Fortune  guinea  oics  believe  that  the 
questioned,  the  larger  was  the  pro-  plenty  of  criticism,  as  there  is  any-  ®  P  ^ 

portion  dependent  upon  newsoapers  where  else  in  the  country.  What 
for  their  information.  The  lowest  struck  us,  and  evidently  struck  For- 
rank  attained  by  the  press  in  these  tune,  too,  is  that  you  can’t  generalize 


American  press  is  free.  That,  at  least, 
is  something. 

Furthermore,  the  vast  majority  be- 

classifications  was  among  Negroes,  of  about  the  Pacific  Coast,  be  it  on  news- 

whom  51.6%  stated  that  they  relied  papers  or  labor  unions,  or  climate,  or  - - -  - . 

upon  the  press  for  news.  A  curious  anything  else.  The  conclusion  of  the  ,  ^ii  sinners  try  to  draw  a  screen  in  frJ 

sidelight  on  this  phase  is  that  12.2%  piece  draws  several  distinctions  be-  ^  o  *  u  •  their  misdeeds.  Let  it  becc^ 

of  the  Negroes  stated  that  they  got  tween  the  journalism  of  different  sec-  a  compa  y  opera  e^  s  usiness,  piaj^  that  a  department  store 


system  and  with  all  their  defects  to 
regimented  press  which  might  hs' 
none  of  the  present  faults,  but  ixf 
ones  of  its  own. 

It  is  also  quite  evident  that  ne^ 
paper  sins  are  commited  in  the  puW 
square,  no  matter  how  cunningly  !■ 


their  news  from  “friends.”  a  source 
from  which  only  1.1%  of  the  “pros¬ 
perous”  admitted  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion. 


IWCTCii  IIMT  JUUl  IlCUiaill  UUiClCltt  act—  J  1  a  -t  rrf  IJ  * -  -  - * - -  - 

tions  of  California,  and  of  the  Pacific  many— 28.1%— would  swung  the  club  on  a  newspaper  i 


Northwest — and  it  is  our  view  that  if 
this  distinction  had  been  made  before 
the  figures  were  set  up,  and  properly 


bar.  criticism  of  an  employer  s  labor  compelled  compliance  with  its 
P®bcy.  and  henceforth  that  newspaper  i 

Strong  majorities  are  registered  for  all  within  the  range  of  its  reader* 


wc*.  .C.  UH,  -i.u  describe  susnect  whenever  a  doubtful  i 

The  highest  score  of  newspapers  in  weighted,  the  conclusions  both  for  methods  of  fighting  svDhilis  orint  war  suspect  whenever  a  doubttuii 

- the  Coast  and  for  the  country  as  a  metnoas  or  ngnting  sypniiis,  print  war  arises.  Radio  gives  aggrieved  po* 

whole  might  be  materially  changed.  X'’  X”  *u*^m*^^*  n  AQAcf  ®  clear  track  for  reveJB 

In  any  case,  we  found  no  such  Commun^ts  or  the  Nazis.  Only  49.4  /o  newspaper  misbehavior,  and  wh^ 

would  give  newspapers  freedom  to  the  charges  are  true  or  not,  deniil 


this  class  is  among  the  “prosperous,' 
of  whom  70.7%  stated  that  they 
got  most  of  their  news  from  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

That  isn’t  as  good  a  record  as  might 
liave  been  expected,  and  it  is  prob- 


attack  President  Roosevelt.  Only  g  ^hase  to  catch  assertion. 
36%  would  favor  printing  divorce  public  believes  the  press  is  free, 
testimony,  and  36.1%  approve  free-  whole,  and  is  deserving  of  freed* 


wholesale  distrust  of  newspapers  as 
this  survey  indicates  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  We  heard  the  usual  gossip 

.....  ......  uu^ung  newspaper  insiders  of  political  ....-  whole,  and  is  deserying  of  tretifm 

ably  lower  than  the  ac^al  number  uianeuvering  ^  which  newspapers  That  is  clear  from  the  Fortune  p«| 

for  the  whole  country.  The  question  f, gyred  more  or  less  creditably  In  essential  fair-  jid  not  find  in  the  survey 

is  Simple  enough:  From  which  source  *.  -a  v.  j  i  ♦  a  v 

,  ^a^^acau  va  big  city  we  heard  complaints  by 

do  you  get  most  of  the  news  abou  editorial  men  that  department  stores  “‘.“‘f  ^...y  ^vc  .py.uv.  with  newspapers  which  use  3 

had  too  much  to  say  in  the  publishers’  f  jf  “g^i^V  T  ^ 

offices  and  were  quick  to  punish  °  P  g  P  y 

newspapers  which  spoke  out  of  turn. 


€3.8%  of  the  answers;  radio  25.4%, 
and  the  remaining  sources  are  in¬ 
consequentially  small. 

In  the  “prosnerous,”  “upper  middle” 
and  “lower  middle”  groups,  the  news- 
p.^pers’  score  ranges  from  70.7  to  70.0 
•to  63.6,  while  radio  ranges  from 
17.8  to  21.0  to  26.8%.  With  the  “lower 


haps  none  was  necessary.  The  puli 
has  always  found  its  own  answ* 
We  heard  some  sarcastic  comments  FOLKS  WHO  THINK  the  press  fhat  question  and  there  are 
upon  newspapers  which  were  sup-  ought  not  to  be  allowed  complete  newspaper  skeletons  along  the  row  C 
posed  to  favor  the  outside  interests  of  freedom  are  found  by  Fortune  to  have  answer  it  for  those  who  are  n 


Rogimantation 
I*  Stonily 
Disopprovod 


various  methods  of  curious. 

TOe  mt  REUTERS  MOVES 

jority,  63.4%,  would  Reuters  News  Agency  moved  yt 
leave  it  to  public  its  new  building  in  Fleet  Street, 
opinion  and  the  good  don,  England,  during  the  weekf 


their  publishers.  It  was  news  during 
our  visit  to  San  Francisco  that  the 
„  .  ,  1  .  ®^*y  ®  single  strike  on  its 

middle  group  unquestionably  the  hands,  so  it  was  not  surprising  that 
largest  numerically  in  the  country  heard  little  comment  on  labor 
and  beyond  doubt  the  most  diligent  matters.  “Ham  and  eggs”  held  the 

buyers  and  readers  of  daily  news-  floor  then,  and  people  with  whom  we  taste  of  the  editor — which  is  exactly  July  8  from  its  old  quarters  og  ^ 

piapers,  it  is  strange  that  one  of  every  talked  were  in  general  sympathy  with  where  it  rests  for  most  papers  today.  Thames  Embankment  near  Btojti 

three  persons  is  counted  as  relying  the  newspaper  opposition  to  the  pen-  More  legislation  is  favored  by  only  friars  where  it  had  been  located 

on  other  than  newspaper  informa-  sJon  movement.  15.4%,  and  government  control  by  1923.  Moving  was  under  the 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  sentiment  only  7.6%.  Only  3.6%  believe  that  tion  of  Sir  Roderick  Jones, 

Circulation  figures  of  newspapers  among  the  newspaper  pieople  we  met  government  should  own  the  news-  and  managing  director,  and  wM 

over  the  past  five  years  do  not  seem  was  to  the  effect  Uiat  the  state  labor  papers,  as  against  15%  who  believe  in  complished  •without  a  break  i# 

to  confirm  that  conclusion.  restrictions  adopted  at  the  November  such  ownership  of  public  utilities,  vice. 


